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INTRODUCTION, 


Our  party  •  having  failed,  by  all  their  poli- 
tical arguments,  to  re-establish  their  power ;  the 
wise  leaders  have  determined  that  the  last  and 
principal  remedy  should  be  made  use  of,  for  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  this  blinded  nation  ;  and  that  a 
flhort,.  but  perfect  system  of  their  divinity  should 
be  published,  to  which  we  are  all  of  us  ready  to 
subscribe,  and  which  we  lay  down  as  a  model, 
bearJQg  a  close%nalogy  to  our  scheniea  in  reli^on. 
Crafty  designing  men,  that  they  might  keep  the 
world  in  awe,  have,  in  their  several  forms  of 
government,  placed  a  supreme  power  on  earth, 
to  keep  humankind  in  fear  of  being  hanged ;  and 
a  Supreme  Power  in  Heaven,  for  fear  of  being 
damned.  In  order  to  cure  men's  apprehensions  of 
the  former,  several  of  our  learned  members  have 
written  many  profound  treatises  on  Anarchy ;  but 
a  brief  complete  body  of  Atheology  seemed  yet 
wanting,  till  this  irrefragable  Discourse  appeared. 
However,  it  so  happens,  that  our  ablest  brethren, 
in  their  elaborate  disquisitions  upon  this  subject^ 
have  written  with  so  much  caution,  that  ignorant 

*  It  h  obvious  tliat  Dr.  Swift  is  here  writing  rn  the  unined^ 
«haractet  of  a  whig ;  and  if  in  some  few  puiagei  he  may  mppeat 
to  write  too  freely,  the  blame  muM  revert  on  the  author  wboM 
tentimenta  be  exhibiti.  A  short,  but  very  nluabte,  ipedoMR- 
of  bis  own  o|)irioD  oa  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  "  Soma 
Tlipugbts  on  Freethinking,  written  in  England,  but  leCt  on- 
flnisbed,"  may  be  se<fii  in  the  Mconi  Voluaa  of  thi»  collec- 
tion.    N. 
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unbelievers  have  edified ,  very,  little  by  them.  I 
grant  that  those  daring  spirits,  who  first  adven- 
tured to  write  agaiuat  the  direct  rules  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  current  of  antiquity,  the  religion  of  the 
viagistrate,  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  had  some 
measures  to  keep;  and  pardcularly  where  they 
railed  at  religion,  were  in  the  right  to  use  little 
artful  disguises,  by  which  a  jury  could  only  find 
them  guilty  of  abusing  heathenism  or  popery.  But 
the  mystery:  is  now  revealed,  that  there  is  no  such- 
thing  as  m,)'stery  or  revelation;  and  though  our 
friends  are  out  pf  place  at)d  power,  yet  we  may 
have  so  much  confidence  in  the  present  ministry, 
to  be  secure,  that  those  who  suffer  so  many  free 
speeches  against  their  sovereign  and  themselves  to 
pass  unpunished,  will  never  resent  our  expressing 
the  freest  thoughts  against  their  religion ;  but  think 
with  Tibprius,  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  is  able, 
enough  to  revenge  any  injuries  done  to  himself 
without  expecting  the  civil  power  to  interpo&e. 

By  these  reflections  I  was  brought  to  think,  that 

the  most  ingenious  author  *  of  the  Discourse  upon 

Freethinking, 

*  Arthur  Collins,  esq.  published  in  1713  his  metnorabTe  "  Di»< 
•ourse  of  Freethinking,  occasioned  by  the  B-ise  and  Growth  of  a 
Sect  called  Freelhi niters,"  This  made  a.  great  noise ;  and  was  at- 
tacked ftmong  others  by  Mr.  Hoadly,  and  by  Dr.  Bentley,  under 
the  name  of  PhU^attkavs  Lipsiauis;  and  was  at  the  same  time 
exposed  by  the  admiraUe  irony  of  Dr.  Swift.— Whilst  all  partiet 
exerieci  their  zeal  against  it  in  England,  the  Author  wentabroad  ; 
Bnd  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  all  sorts  of  people,  Priests, 
Jesuits,  Calvinists,  Arminians,  &c.  He  went  from  Holland  to 
Ptanders,  with  b  design  of  visiting  Tranceand  Iti^y ;  but  was  re- 
cftlled  by  the  sudden  deathofanearrclation.  In  1715  he  pub- 
le'-rd  "  A  Pbilgsophicftl  Enquiry  concerning-  Human  Liberty  ;* 

and 
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Frtethinking,  io  a  letter  to  Somebody/  eSq.  al- 
though he  has  used  less  reserve  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,,  might  yet  hare  been  more  free  and 
open.  I  considered,  that  several  well-willers  to' 
infidelity,  might  be  dbcoiiraged  by  a  show  of 
logick,  and  a  multiplicity  of  quotation^,  scattered 
through  his  book  ;  which,  to  undecstandings  of 
that  size,  might  carry  an  appearance  <^«ooieth)hg 
like  book-learniog,  and  consequently ■  fright  them 
from  reading  for  their  improvement  I  could'see 
DO  reason  why  these  great  discoveries,  should  be 
hid  from  our  }'outh  of  quality,  who  frequent 
White's  and  Tom's ;  why  they  should  not  be 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  Kit-Cat  f  and 
Hanover  ^  clubs,  who  might  theo'  be  abte  to  read 
lectures  on  them  to  their  several  toasts :  and  it 
will  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  tliat  nothing  can 
sooner  help  to  restore  our  abdicated  cause,  than  a 
firm  universal  belief  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
this  sublime  author :  for  I  un  sensible  that  bothing 

and  retired  that  year  intoKseex,  fot  which  coiiiif^  tile  wu  chosen 
Ueasurerin  1718,  aaoffice-in  which  his  strict  IMegHty  gained 
him  much  repaia^n.  In  IJSi,  he-  published  "-  A  DiKogne  of 
theQroDnds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Faitii,"  which  produced 
anumber  of  answeis;  as  did  his  "Scheme.of  Literary  Prophecy," 
which  appeared  in  IJiJ-  ■  After  having  been  some  yean  ■'"  b  de- 
dining  stale  of  health,  and  severely  afflicted  witk  ,th4stm)e,'hs 
died  Dec.  13,  1739-     N. 

•  Mr.  Collins  called  his  Discovite,  ■  •'  A  Lettea  to'"", 
Esq."     N.       _■  ■■  ■  ■;  •■    • 

t  Of  tiiis  'cinb  see  a  nota  or  a '  Letter  tO;  the  Bishpp  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  collection.     N.      t 

f  Compote  tif  nttbWMen  of  ihp  first  equality,  and  afflcen  of  the 
army,  afectionatv  and  tealous  for  the  succession  of  the  crown  in 
the  illttslrioiu  family  which  now  ^donu  it.    N. 
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would  more  contribute  to  "  die  continuance  of 
the  war,"  and  the  restoration  of  the  late  ministry, 
than  to  have  the  doctriDes  delivered  in  this  trea- 
tise well  infused  into  the  people.  I  have  there- 
fore compiled  them  in  the  following  Abstract, 
wherein  I  have  adhered  to  the  very  words  of  our 
author;  only  adding  some  few  explanations  of  my 
own,  where  the  terms  happen  to  be  too  learned, 
and  consequently  a  little  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  those  for  whom  the  work  was  principally 
intended,  I  mean  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  our 
party :  after  which,  I  hope,  it  will  be  impossible 
'  for  the  malice  of  a  Jacobite,  highflying,  priest- 
ridden  faction,  to  misrepresent  us.  The  few  ad- 
ditions I  have  made  are  for  no  other  use  than  to 
help  the  transition,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
kept  in  an  abstract :  but  I  have  not  presumed  to 
advance  any  thing  of  my  own ;  which,  besides, 
would  be  needless  to  !^n  author  who  has  so  fully 
handled  and  demonstrated  every  particular.  I< 
shall  only  add,  that  though  -this  wfiter,  when  he 
speaks  of  priests,  desires  chiefly  to  be  understoo4 
to  mean  lie  English  clergy ;  yet  he  includes  all 
priests  whatsoever,  except  the  ancient  and  modern 
Jieathens,  the  Turks,  Quakers,  and  Socrnians.* 

■  Thit  fiUcwEse  is  a  itrikbg  (pecinMD  of  the  De^s  vell-r 
kDowD  talent  for  irony  ;  which,  ai  he  sgraewhere  (ays, 
"  Ht  was  bom  to  introduce, 
"  Tp  fashioD  brought,  and  (aught  its  use." 
**  It  mint  be  owned,  however,  that  this  qwde;  of  rhetaripal 
lignra  is  too  lelined,  at  least  ia  ihe^pment  instable,  to  bp  adapte4 
to  the  apprehension  and  discerpment  of  the  poor,  for  whom  it  is 
ftoftiKdli)  ioteaded ;  hilt  perhaps  tint  prpfimion  was  iroiiicaf 
too,"  JtB^aiCK. 

u  .  .-GooflP 
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THE  LETTER. 

SIR, 

I  SEND  you  this  apology  for  FreethiDking,* 
Tithout  the  least  hopes  of  doing  good,  but  pui^y 
to  comply  vith  your  request ;  for  those  truths 
which  nobody  can  deny,  will  do  no  go6d  to  those 
vho  deny  them.  The  clei^y,  who  are  so  impu- 
dent to  teach  the  people  ^e  doctriaes  of  faith, 
are  all  either  cunning  knaves  or  mad  fools ;  for 
Qooe  but  artificial  designing  men,t  and  crack- 
brained  enthusiasts^  presume  to  be  guides  to  others 
in  matters  of  speculations,  which  all  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  are;  and  whoever. has  a  mind  to 
learn  the  Cliristian  reli^on,  naturally  chooses  such 
knaves  and  fools  to  teach  them.  Now  the  Bible,j^ 
which  contains  the  precepts  of  the  priests'  reli- 
gion, b  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world  to  he 
understood:  it  requires  a  thorough  knowledge^ 
in  natural,  civil,  ecclesiastical  history,  law,  hus- 
bandry, sailing,  physick,  pharmacy,  mathema- 
ticks,  metaphysicks,  ethicks,  and  every  thing 
else  that  can  be  named  :  and  every  body  who  be- 
lieves it  ought  to  understand  it,  and  must  do  so 
by  force  of  his  own  freethinking,  without  any 
guide  or  iqstructor. 

How  can  a  man  think  at  411,  if  he  does  not 
think  freely  ?  H  A  man  who  does  not  eat  and  drink 
freely,  does  not  eat  and  drink  at  all.  Why  may 
not  I  bp  denied  the  liberty  of  freeseeing  as  well  as 

•  See Mr.CpUiw'i  Dwcouse,  p.  5.    N.  t  P- *• 

}  P.  to,  5  p.  II,  12.  ij  P.ii. 

freethinking  ? 


freethiDking?  Yet  nobody  pretends  that  the  first 
is  unlawful,  for  a  cat  may  look  en  a  king;  though 
you  be  nearsighted,  or  have  weak  or  sore  eyes,  or 
are  blind,  you  may  be  a  freeseer;  you  ought  to 
see  for  yourself  and  not.trust  to  a  guide  to  choQse 
the  colour,  of  your  stockings,  or  save  you  from 
falling  into  a  ditch. 

In  like  manner,'  there  ought  to  be  no  restraint 
at  all  on  thinking  freely  upon  any  proposition, 
however  impious  of  absurd^'  There  is  not  the 
least, hurt  in  the  wickedest  thoughts,  provided 
•  they  be  free;  nor  in  telUng  those  thoughts  to 
every  body,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  the 
world  of  them  ;  for  all  this  is  included  in  the  doc- 
trine of  freethirikirig,  as  J.  shall  plainly  show  you 
in  what  follows :  'and  therefore ■youare all  along  to' 
understand  the  ivord  fteethinking  ia  thii  sense. 

If  you  are  apt  t6  b6  afraid  of  the  devil,  think' 
freely  of  him,  and  you  destroy  him  and  his  king- 
dom*. '  Freethinking  has  done  him  more  mischief 
than  alt  the  clergy  in  the  world  ever  could  do:; 
they  believe  in  the  devil,  they  have  an  interest  in; 
him,  and  therefore  are  the  great  supports  of  his 
kingdom.  The  devil  was  in  the  States  General 
before  they  began  to  be  freethinkers :  f  for  Eng- 
land and  Holland  were  formerly  the  Christian  ter- 
ritories of  the  devil;  I  told  you  how  he  left 
Holland ;  and.  freethinking  and  the  revolution 
banished  him  from  England  ;  I  defy  all  the  clergy 
to  show  me  when  they  ever  had  such  success 
gainst  him.  My  meaning  is,  that  to  think  freely 
of  the  devil,  U  to  think  there  is  no  devil  at  all ; 

•  ColliM,  p.  3,7.  i  P-  38. 

4tt4 
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£nll  ftnd  be  thiM;  tliinks  to,  the  devil  is  in  bim  if  he  be 
30^'  afraid  «f  bbe-  devil.  '..'.: 
;8,  o|  But,  within  these  two  ojs  three  yean,  the  devil 
litu  hasco:me'iQt»£ngland  again;. attd  Dr.  ^iichevereU 
lOOK'  baa  given  hiui  oopmitsioii  to-  appear  in  the  shapte 
Froij  of  a  cat,  and  carry  old  women  about  upon  brooni- 
stick§:  and  l^e.  devil  baa  now  sd  many  "  minis- 
ters oidained:  to. his  servrccv"  that  they  have  ren- 
dered freethiaktng  odious,  and  nothing  but  the 
second- coming  of  Christ  can  restore  it. 

The  priests  tells  me,  I  am  to  brieve  the  Bible  j* 
but  freethinkiag  tells  me  otherwise  in  many  paAi- 
Gutars;  The  Bible  says,  the  Jews  were  a  nation 
favoured. by  God;  but  I,'  vlio  am^  a  freethinker, 
sa-y,  that  can  not  foe,  betause  the  Jews  lived  in  a 
corner  of  the  earth,  and  freethinking  makes  it 
clear  that  those  who  Jive  in  comers  cannot  be 
favourites  of  God.  The  .New  Testament  all  along 
asserts  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  freethinking 
denies  it:  because  Christianity  was  communicated 
but  to  a  few :  and  whatever,  is  communicated  but 
to  a  i'ew,  cannot  be  true;  for  tliat  is  like  whisper- 
ing, and  the  .proverb  says,  ff  that  there  is  no  whis- 
pering without  lying."  . 

Here  is  a  society  in  Londonf  for  propagating 
freethinking  throughout  the  world,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  queen  and  many  others. 
You  say,  perhaps,  it  is  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel Do  you  think  the  missionaries  we  send  will 
tell  the  heathens  that  they  must  nut  think  freely  ? 
No,  surely;  why  then,  it  is  manifest,  those' mis- 
Bjonaries  must  be  freethinkers,  and  make  the  hea- 

-     •  Collins,  p.  39.  t  P.  ■41f 
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then*  so  too.  But  why  should  not  the  king  of 
Siam,  *  whose  religion  is  heathenism  and  idolatry, 
send  over  a  parcel  of  his  priests  to  ciMvert  us  to 
hia  church,  as  well  as  we  send  misfflonaries  there? 
Both  projects  are  exaetly  of  a  piece,  and  equally 
reasonable ;  and  if  those  heathen  priests  were 
here,  it  would  be  oar  duty  -to  hearken  to  them, 
and  think  freely  whether  they  may  not  be  in  the 
right  rather  than  we.  1  heartily  wish  a  detach- 
ment of  such  divines  as  Dr.  Atterbu'ry,  Dr.- 
Smalridge,  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  some 
others,  f  were  sent  every  yeaf  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  we  had  a 
cargo  of  their  priests  in  return,  who  would  spread 
freethinking  among  us.  Then  the  -war  would  go 
on,  the  late  ministry  be  restored,  and  faction 
cease ;  which  our  priests-  inflame  by  haranguing' 
upon  texts,  and  falsely  call  that  "  preaching  the 
Gospel." 

I  have  another  projectin  my  head,  which  ought 
to  be  put  in  execution,  in  order  to  ttiake  us  free- 
thinkers. It  is  a  great  hardship  and  injustice 
that  our  priesls;must  not  be  disturbed  while  they 
are  prating  in  their  pulpit.  For  example :;};  why. 
should  not  William  Penn,§  the  Quaker,  or  any 
Anabaptist^ 

•  Collins,  p.  42. 

t  Collins,  p.  43  ;  who  adds  Stubbs,  Iliggins,  and  Milboume, 
to  lie  groups;  natnes  which  our  Aai|ioT  seems  not  to  have  ap- 
proved being  joined  with.     N. 

I  Collins,  p.  45. 

S  Well  ^nown  among  (be  Quakers,  as  a  preacher  and  «  writer; 
and. tbroughout  [he  world,  as  the  founder  and  legislator  of  tha 
colony  of  Pennsylvunia.  Ho  bad  both  great  and  amiable  quali< 
Iks  ;  amf  was  no  stranger  to  the  essentials  of  good -breeding, 

itoHgk 
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Anahaptist,  Papist,  Muggletonian,  Jew,  or  Sweet- 
singer,  have  liberty  to  come  into  St.  Paul's  church, 
in  the  midst  of  divine  service,  and  endeavour  to 
coDvert  first  the  aldermen,  then  the  preacher,  and 
sin^Qg  nicn  ?  pr  pray,  why  might  not  poor  Mr. 
WhistoH,  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  be 
allowed  to  come  into  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion, and  convert  the  clergy  ?  But,  alas !  we  are 
overrun  with  such  false  notions,  tha^  if  Penn  or 
Whiston  should  do  their  duty,  they  would  be 
reckoned  fanaticks,  and  disturbers  of  the  holy 
synod ;  .although  they  have  as  good  a  title  to  it  as 
St.  Paul  bad  to  go  into  the  synagogues  of  tfae 
Jews';  and  their  authority  is  full  as  divine  as  his. 

Christ  himself  commands  us  to  be  freethinkers ; 
for  he  bids  us  search  the  Scriptures,  and  take  heed 
what  and  whom  we  hear  :  by  which  he  plainly 
warns  Us,  not  to  believe  our  bishops  and  clergy,-* 
for  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  considered  that  all  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  priests,  whose  religion  he  came 
to  abolish,  were  his  enemies, .  rightly  concluded 
that  those  ^pointed  by  him  to  preach  his  own 
Qospel  would  probably  be  so  too ;  and  could  not 
be  secure  that  any  set  of  priests,  of  the  faith  he 
delivere.d,  would  ever  he  otherwise :  therefore  it  is 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  clergy  of  the  church 

^ough  too  stubborn  toyieldto  tlieformsof  it. — On  tbe  accodon 
of  QueeD  Anne,  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  was  oltan  at  Court. 
Dr.  Swift  roenliona  him  to  Stella,  Jan.  15,  1711-13,  as  waiting 
on  the  duke  of  Ormbnd,  "  at  the  head  of  hb  brethren,  to  thanlc 
die  dulte  for  his  kindness  to  their  people  in  Ireland."  He  died 
jl^\y  30,  171a.  N. 
T  Collins,  p.  46. 
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g(  England  are  mortal  enemies  to   Christ^  an4 
ought  not  to  be  believed. 

But,  without  the  privilege  of  freethinking,* 
bow  is  it  possible  to  know  which  is  the  right 
Scripture?  Here  are  perhaps  twenty  sort*  of  Scrip* 
tures  in  the  several  parts.of  the  world,  and  every 
set  of  priests  contends  that  their  Scripture  is  thft 
tmieone.  The  Indian  bramins  have  a  book  of 
Scripture  called  .the  Shaster ;  the  Persees  their 
Zundivastaw ;  the.  bonzes  in  China  have  theirs, 
■written  by  the  disciples  of  Fohe,  whom  they  call 
''  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  was  bom 
to  teach  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  give  satis- 
faction for  all  men's  sins:"  which,  you  se^  is  di* 
rectly  the  same  with  what  our  priests  pretend' of 
ChriBt  And  must  we  not  think  freely,  to  find 
out  which  are  in  the  right,  whether  the  bishops, 
or  the  bonzes  ?  But  the  talapoins,  or  heathea 
clergy  of  Siam,  approach  yet  neawr  to  the  system 
of  our  priests;  they  have  a  book  of  Soripture 
written  by  Sommonocodam,  who,  the  Siamese  sa^y 
was  "  born  of  a  virgin,"  and  was  "  the  God  ex- 
pected by  the  universe;" just  as  our  priests  tell  us, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,' 
and  was  the  Messiah  so  long  expected,  Tht 
Turkish  priests,  or  dervises,  have  their  Scripture 
which  they  call  the  Alcoran.  The  Jews  have 
the  Old  Testament  for  their  Scripture,  and  the 
Christians  have  both  the  Old  and  the  New.  Now. 
among  all  these  Scriptures,  there  cannot  above, 
one  be  right;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  kno:W 
which  is  that,  without  reading  them  all,  and  theif 

•  CoUins,  p.  52. 
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thinking  freely,  every  one  of  us  for  oursetves, 
without  following  the  advice  or  instruction  of  any 
guide,  before  we  venture  to  choose?  The  par- 
UamenC  ought  to  be  at  the  charge  of  findttig  a  suf- 
ficieat  number  of  these  Scriptures,  for  every  one  of 
her  majesty's  subjects ;  for,  there  are  tweuty  to 
one  against  us,  that  we  may  be  in  t\x  wrong : 
but  a  great  deal  of  freethiuking  witt  at  last  set  us 
all  right,  and  every  one  will  adhere  to  the  Scrip- 
ture he  likes  best ;  by  which  means,  religion, 
peace,  and  wealth,  will  be  for  ever  secured  in  her 
majesty's  realms. 

And  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  England  should  have  liberty  to  choose  some 
other  Scripture,  because  all  Christian  priests  differ 
so  much  about  the  copies  of  theirs,  and  about  the 
various  readings  of  the  several  manuscripts,  which 
quite  destroys  the  authority  of  the  Bible :  for  what 
authority  can  a  book  pretend  to,  "where  there  are 
various  readings?  And  for  this  reason,  it  is  mani- 
fest thiit  no  man  can  know  the  opinions  of  Al  istotle 
or  Plato,  or  believe  the  facts  related  by  Thucydides 
or  Livy,  or  be  pleased  with  the  poetry  of  Homer' 
and  Virgil,  all  which  books  are  utterly  useless,  upon 
account  of  their  various  readings.*  Some  books 
of  Scripture  are  said  to  be  lost,  and  this  utterly 
destroys  the  credit  of  those  that  are  left:  some 
we  reject,  which  the  Africans  and  Copticks  i^- 
ceive;  and.  why  may  we  not  think  freely,  and 
reject  the  rest  ?  Some  think  the  Scriptures  wholly 

*  ColliDS,  p.  54. — Dr.  Swift  has  set  thii  argument  in  a  light  so 
cxqubitely  ridiculous,  that  it  must  cert;iin'y  httve  great  weight: 
aven  on  an  ulvuctite  tat  Deism.'    N. 

inspired, 
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inspired,  some  partly ;  and  some  not  at  all.  Nonr 
this  is  just  the  very  case  of  the  bramias,  Persees, 
bonzes,  talapoins,  dervises,  rabbis,  and  all  other 
priests,  who  build  their  religion  upon  books,  as 
our  priests  do  upon  their  Bibles.  ~  They  all  equally 
differ  about  the  copies,  various  readings,  and  in- 
spirations, of  their  several  Scriptures ;  and  God 
knows  which  are  in  the  right :  freethinkiug  alone 
can  determine  it 

It  would  be  endless  *  to  show  in  how  mauy  par- 
dculars  the  priests  of  the  heathen  and  Christian 
churches,  differ  about  the  meaning  even  of  those 
Scriptures  which  they  universally  receive  as  sacred. 
But^  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
,  the  different  opinions  among  the  priests  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and  here  only  give  you  a 
specimen,  because  even  these  are  too  many  to  b6 
enumerated. 

I  have  found  out  abishop  f  (though  indeed  his 
opinions  are  condemned  by  all  his  brethren)  who 
allows  the  Scriptures  to  be  so  difficult,  that  God 
has  left  them  rather  as  a  trial  of  our  industry,  than 
a  repository  of  our  faith,  and  furniture  of  creeds 
and  articles  of  belief;  with  several  other  admirable 
schemes  o£  freethinkiug,  which  you  may  consult 
at  your  leisure. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  J  is  the  most  fun- 
dameptal  point  of  the  whole  Christian  religion. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  to  a  freethinker:  yet  what 
different  notions  of  it  do  the  English  priests  pre- 

•  Collins,  p.  56.  +  p.  57. 

J  P.6l.  Seethe  Dean's  admirable  Sermon  on  the  Trinity,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  this  collection.    N. 

tend 
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tend  to  deduce  from  Scripture,  explaining  U  by 
"  ipecifick  unities,  eternal  modes^  of  subsistence," 
and  the  like  unintelligible  jargon  !  Nay,  it  is  a 
guestion  whether  this  doctrine  be  fundamental  or 
not;  for  though  Dr.  South  and  Bishop  Bull  af- 
firm it,  yet  Bishop  Taylor  and  Dr.  Wallts  deny 
it.  And  that  excellent  freethinking  prelate 
Bishop  Taylor  observes,  that  Athanasius's  ex- 
ample was  followed  with  too  much  greediness : 
by  which  means  it  has  happened,  that  the  grea- 
ter number  of  our  priests  are  in  that  sentiment 
and  think  it  necessary  to  believe  the  Trinity,  and 
incarnation  of  Christ. 

Our  priests  likewise*  dispute- several  circum- 
stances about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
-nature  of  our  bodies  after  the  resurrection,  and 
in  what  manner  tbey  shall  be  united  to  our 
•ouls.  Tbey  also  attack  one  another  "  very 
weakly,  with  great  vigour,"  about  predestination. 
And  it  is  certainly  true  (for  Bishop  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Whiston  the  Socinian  say  so)  that  all  church- 
es in.  prosperity  alter  their  doctrines  every  ag^ 
and  are  neither  satisfied  with  themselves  nor 
tbeir  own  confessions;  neither  does  any  clergy- 
man of  sense  believe  the  Tbirty-nine  Articles. 

Our  priests  t  differ  about  the  eternity  of  Hell 
torments,  The  femous  Dr.  Henry  More,  and 
tjie  most  pious  and  rational  of  alt  priests  Dr. 
Tillotson  (both  freethinkers)  believe  them  to  be 
not  eternal.  They  diifer  about  keeping  the  sab- 
bath, the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  the 
doctrine  of  original .  sin ;  which  is  the  founda- 


*  CslUni,  p.  6i.  f  t.ep. 
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tion  of  the  «hole-  Christian  rdJ^on;  for,  if  men 

are  not  liable  to  be  daflined  for  Adam's  sin,  the 
Christian  Fcllgion  is  an  imposture ;  yet  this  is 
now  disputed  among  thenr;  so  is  lay  baptism : 
so  was  formerly  the  lawfulness  of  usury ;  but 
now  the  priests  are  common  stockjobbers,  at- 
tonieys,  and .  scriveners.  In  short,  there  is  no 
end  of  disputing  among  priests ;  and  therefore 
I  conclude,  that  there  ought  to  be  lio  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  priests,  teachers,  or  guides, 
for  instructing  ignorant  people  iri  religion ;  but 
that  every  man  ought' tO'  think  freely  for  him- 
-  self. 

I  will  tell  you  my  meaning  in  all  this.  The 
priests  dispute  every  point  in  the  Christian  reli-i' 
gibn,  as  well  as  almost  every  text  in  the  Bible; 
and  the  force  of  my  argument  lies  here,  that 
whatever  point  is  disputed  by  one  of  two  divines/ 
however  condemned  by  the  church,  not  only 
that  parricular  point,  but  the  whole  article  to 
'  which  it  relates,  may  lawfully  be  received  ,  or 
rejected  by  any  freethinker.  For  instancy  sup- 
pose More  and  Tillotson  deny  the  eternity  of 
Hell  torments,  a  freethinker  may  deny  all  future 
punishments  whatsoever.  The  priests  dispute 
about  explaining  the  Trinity;  therefore  a  .free- 
thinker may  reject  one  or  two,  or  the  whole 
three  persons;'  at  ]east,  he  may  reject  Christi- 
anity, because  the  Trinity  is  the  most '  funda* 
mental  doctrine  of  that  religion.-  So  I  affirm' 
original  sin,  and  that  men 'are  nbw/liable  to  be 
damned  for  Adam's  sin;  tcrbe  the  fouhdation  of » 
the  whole  Christi^in  leligion ;  but  this  point  was 
formerly,  ana  is  now,  disputed :  therefore  a  free- 
, .  thinker 
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tiiinker  may  deny  the  whole.  Arid  I  cairaot 
help  ^ving  you  one  farther  direction,  how  I 
insinuate  all  along,  that  the  wisest  freethinking 
priests,  whom  you  fliay  distinguish  by  the  epi- 
thets I  bestow  on  theni,  were  those  who  difiered 
most  from  the  generality  of  their  brethren. 

But,  besides,  the  conduct  of  our  priests*  in 
many  other  points  makes  freethinking  unaroid- 
able ;  for,  some  of  them  own,  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  are  contradictory  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  to  reason ;  which  I  thus  prove :  Dr. 
Sacbeverell  says,  in  his  speech  at  his  trial, 
"  lliat,  by  abandoning  passive  obedience,  we 
must  render  ourselves  the  most  inconsistent 
church  in  the  world;"  irgo,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  many  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictory doctrines  in  the  church  before.  Dr. 
South  describes  the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  an 
astonishing  mystery,  impossible  to  be  concaved 
by  man's  reason  t;  trgo,  it  is  contradictory  to 
itself,  and  to  reason,  and  ought  to  be  exploded 
by  all  freethinkers. 

Another  instance  of  the  priests'  conduct;^, 
which  multiplies  freethinkers,  is  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  abuses,  defects,  and  false  doctrines, 
in  the  church  ;  particularly  that  of  eating  black 
pudding,  which  is  so  plainly  forbid  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  that  I  wonder  those  who 
pretend  to  believe  a  syllable  in  either  will  pre- 
sume to  taste  it.  Why  should  I  mention  ^  the 
want  of  discipline,  and  of  a  sideboard  at  the 


•  Collins  p,  76,  t  P-  77. 
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altar,  with,  cmnplatnts  of  other  great  ahuses  and 
defects  made  by  some  of  the  priests,  which  no 
man  can  think  on  withoat  freetbinking,  and 
consequently  rejecting  Christianity  ? 

When  I  see  an  honest  freethioking  bishop  •  en- 
deavour to  destroy,  the  power  and  privileges  of 
the  church,  and  Dr.  Atterbury  angry  with  him 
for  it,  and  calling  it  "  dirty  work ;"  what  can  I 
conclude,  by  virtue  of  being  a  freethinker,  but 
that  Christianity  is  all  a  cheat  ? 

Mr.  Wbiston  has  published  several  tractsi, 
wherein  he  absolutely  denies  the  divinity  of 
Christ f.  A  bishop  tells  htm,  "Sir,  in  any 
matter  where  you  have  the  church's  judgment 
against  you,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  break 
the  peace  of  the  church,.. by  writing  against  it, 
though  you  are  sure  you  are  in  the  right."  Now 
my  opinion  ia  directly  contrary ;  and  1  affirm, 
that  if  ten  thousand  freethinkers  thought  differ- 
ently from  U)e  received  doctrine,  and  from  each 
other,  they  .  would  be  all  in  duty  bound  to 
publish  their  thoughts,  provided  they  were  all 
sure  of  being '  in  the  right,  though  it  broke 
the  peace  or  the  church  and  state  ten  thousand 
times. 

And  her?  I  must  take  leave  to  tell-  you,  al- 
though you  cannot  but  have  perceived  it  from 
what  I  have  already  said,  and  shall  be  still  more 
amply  convinced  by  what  is  to.  follow,  ,that  free- 
thinkjng  siguiBes  not;hing,  without  freespeaking 
and  freewritiug.    It  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 

•  Collins,  p.  8?.  . 

t    p.  83.    Tliii  argufaent  is  pleasantly  retorted.    N. 
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a  A-eethinker,  to  endeavour  forcif^pall  ttiie  wosld 
to  think  as  he  does,  and  by  that  meaos  make 
theitf  freethinkers  too.  You  are  alab  to  uii(Jer- 
stand,  that  I  aUo\v  no  man-  ta  he  a  freethinker, 
any  fefther  than  as  he  differs  from  the  r«ceived 
doctrines  of  religion.  Where  a  -ta^n  .falls:  in, 
though  by  perfect  chance,  with- what,  ip  gfUK* 
rally  hetieved,  he  is  in  that  point  a  conJined  toA 
timited  thinker ;  and  you  shall  secy  hy  and  by) 
that  I  celebrate  those  for  the  noblest  freelhinka^ 
in  eveiy  age,  who  differed  from  the,  leligion-  of 
their  countries  in  the  most  fuudanieotal  .p6ints, 
and  especially  in  those  which  bear  bny  ana^ 
logy,  to  the  chief  fundamentak.  of  roligioK 
among  us,  .  I' 

Another  trick  Of  the  priests  is*,  to  chfii^ 
all  men  with  atheism,  who  have  more  wit  than 
themselves ;  which  therefore  I  expect  will  be  my 
case  for  vniting  this  discouise.'  This  is:  what 
makes  them  so  implacable  against.  Mr.  Gtldoi^ 
Dt  Tindal,  Mr.  Tolandf,  andlmyself ;  and  wb^ 

•  CoUiM,  p.  85. 

f  Jobn  Toland,  born  of  popish  parents^  was  put  to  RedcasCia 
school,  ia  the  county  of  Derry,  where  he  Tutned  presbyterian, 
afidlrom  thence  went  to  its  Univcnity  of'OI^ow,  sndBfter- 
Wardj  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  where,  bouigi  etHJportsdty.lQlOO 
diaeaten,  he  took  the  degree  of  Maatejr  of  Aits,  and  wai  4oon 
very  zealous  against  popery,  the  proression  he  was  bred  in. 
His  first  work  of  any  note  was  "  Christianity  not  mysterious," 
in  1696;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  whidi  happened 
March  11,  1721-2,  he  pubhsb^  an  araating' number  of  treO- 
^tisn  on  various  subjects,  iiaslfy  tb«ologJcil  or  political,  tit 
nt  a  msn  of  mott  utcpi1>n>«fl :  A^Hitia^  ^sd  p^^^ps-  the  most 

Ifrned  of  all  ,the;  advocates  , for  infidelity  j  biU,  ,hif  system 
bang  atheism,  he  was  unhappily  led  to  employ  his  parts  and 
leanuDi;  very  mocKta  the  prejudice  sfioiciety,-  N. 
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they  call  ut  vits  atfadsts,  it  provokes  vato  he 
freethinkera. 

Again :  the  priests  *  cannot  ^ree  when  their 
Scripture  was  written.  They  difier  about  the 
number  of  canonical  books,  and  the  various 
readings.  Now  those  few  among  us  who  under* 
stand  Latin,  are  careful  to  tetl  this  to  our  dis- 
ciples, who  presently  fall  a  freethinktng,  that 
the  Bible  is  a  book  not  to  be  depended  upon  ia 
any  thing  at  olL 

There  is  another  thingf,  that  mightily  spread* 
freetbinking,  which  I  believe  you  would  hardly 
guess.  The  priests  have  got  a  way  of  late  of 
vritiDg  book«  against  freetbinking;  I  mean, 
treatises  in  dialogue,  where  they  introduce  athe- 
ists, deists,  Bcepticks,  and  Socinians,  ofifering 
their  several  arguments.  Now  these  freethinkers 
are  too  hard  for  the  priests  themselves  in  their 
own  books.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  For* 
if  the  arguments  usually  offered  by  atheists  are 
fairly  represented  in  these  books,  they  must 
needs  convert  every  body  that  reads  them ;  be* 
cause  atheists,  deists,  scepticks,  and  Socinians, 
have  certainly  b^ter  arguments  to  maintwn  their 
opinions,  than  any  the  priests  can  produce  to 
maintain  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Creech,  a  priest,  translated  Lucretius 
into  English,  which  is  a  complete  system  of 
atheism ;  and  several  >oung  students,  who  were 
afiterward  priests,  wrot£  verses  in  praise  of  this 
translation.  The  arg«ments  against  Providence 
in  that  book  are  so  strong,  that  they  have  added 
mightily  to  tlie  number  of  freethinkers. 

•  Co1Kds,p.  86.  t  P.  91. 
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Why  should  I  mention  *  the  pioiu  cheati  of 
the  priests,  vho  in  the  Mew  Testament  translate 
the  word  eccUsia  sometimes  the  church,  and  some- 
times the  congregation  ;  and  epitcoput,  sometimes 
a  bithop,  and  sometimes  an  ooeneerf  A  pries^ 
translating  a  book,  left  out  a  vhole  passage  that 
reflected  on  the  king,  by  which  he  was  an  ene- 
my to  political  freethinktng,  a  most  considerable 
branch  of  our  system.  Another  priest,  trans- 
lating a  book  of  travels,  left  out  a  lying  miracle 
out  of  mere  malice'f'  to  conceal  an  argument  for 
freethinktng.  In  short,  these  frauds  are  very 
common  in  all  books  which  are  published  by 
priests.  But,  however,  I  love  to  excuse  them  J 
whenever  I  can  :  and  as  to  this  accusation,  they 
may  plead  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church,  for  fbigery,  corruption,  and  man- 
gling authors,  with  more  reason  than  for  any  of 
dieir  articles  of  faith.  St.  Jerom,  St.  Hilary, 
Eusebius  Vercellensis,  Victorinus,  and  several 
others,  were  all  guilty  of  arrant  forgery  and  ,cor- 
niption:  for,  when  they  translated  the  works  of 
several  freethinkers,  whom  they  called  here- 
ticks,  they  omitted  all  their  heresies  or  free- 
thinkings,  and  had  the  impudence  to  own  it  to 
die  world. 

From  these  many  notorious  instances  of  the 
priests'  conduct  %,  I  conclude  they  are  not  to  be 
relied  on  in  any  one  thing  relating  to  reli- 
^on ;  but  that  every  man  must  think  freely 
for  himself. 


•  Collins,  p.  92.  f  P-  95. 
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Bat  to  thiajt  may  be  objected,  that  the  balk  of 
mankind  is  as  well  qualified  for  flying  as  thinking ; 
and  if  every  inan  thought  it  his  duty  to  think  freely, 
and  trouble  his  neighbour  with  his  thoughts  (which 
is  aa«saential  partof  freethinking)  it  would' make 
wild  work  in  the  world.  I  answer;  whoever  caa- 
not.tbJnk  fre^lyj  Hiay  let  it  alone. if  he  pleases,  by 
virtqe  of  hi^  fight  to.  think  freely ;  that  i§  to  say» 
if  Bu<;h  a  tdap  freely  thinks  that  he  cannot  think 
freely,  of  which  ey^ry  man  is  a  sufficient  judge, 
why  then  he.  need,  not  think  freely,  unless  he 
thi;iks  fit. 

Besides,  i^  th^  h^lk  of  mankind  cannot  think 
frpely  in  matters  of  speculation,  as  the  being  of  a 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  &c.  why  then, 
fre^thinkjng  is  indeed  no  .duty:  but  then,  the 
priests  must  allow,  that  men  are  not  concerned 
to  believe  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not  But 
still  those  who  are  disposed  to  think  freely,  may 
think  freely  if  they  please. 

It  is  again  objected  *,  that  freethinking  will  pro- 
duce endless  divisions  in  opinion,  and  by  conse- 
quence disorder  society.    To  which  I  answer. 

When  every  single  man  comes  to  have  a  diffe- 
rent ppinion  every  day  from  the  whole  world,  anil 
from  himielf,  by  virtue  of  freethjnking,  and  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  convert  every  man  to  his  own  free- 
thinking,  as.  all  we  freethinkers  do;  how  can  that 
possibly  create  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinions,  a^ 
to  ha,ve  a  set  of  priests  agree  among  themselves  to 
teach  the  same  opinions  in  their  several  parishes  to 
all  who  will  come  to  hear  them?    Besides,  if  all 

•  CoUius,  p.  10]. 
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pebple  TV^re  of  the  same  opinion,  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease;  1  will  tell  you  \he  rea- 
son some  other  time. 

Besides,  difference  in  opioioD,  especially  io  mat-* 
ters  of  great  moment,  breeds  no  confusion  at  all 
Witness  papist  and  protestant,  roimdhead  aad  ca- 
valier, and  whig  and  tory,  now  among  us.  I  ob- 
serve, the  Turkish  empire  is  more  at  peace  within 
itself,  than  Christian  princes  are  >vith  one  another^- 
Tliose  noble  Turkish  virtues  of  charity  and  tolera- 
tion are  what  contribute  chiefly  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  that  happy  monarchy.  There  Christians 
aod  Jews  are  tolerated,  and  live  at  ease,  if  they; 
can  hold  their  tongues  and  think  freely,  provided 
the^  never  setfoot  within  the  mosques,  nor  write 
against  iVfahoniet.  A  few  plunderings  now  and 
then  by  the  janissaries  are  all  they  have  to  fear. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  freethinliing,  men  will 
think  themselves  into  atheism;  aod  indeed  I  havQ 
allowed  all  along,  that  atheistical  books  convert 
men  to  freethinkiog.  But  suppose  that  to  be  truej 
I  can  bring  you  two  divines,  who  affirm  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm  to  be  worse  than  atheisni,  and 
more  mischievous  to  society:  and  in  short  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  he 
atheists  or  superstitious. 

It  is  objected,  that  priests*  ought  to  be  relied 
on  by  the  people,  as  lawyers  and  physicians,  be- 
cause it  is  their  faculty.  I  answer,  It  is  true,  a 
man  who  is  no 'lawyer,  is  notsuHered  to  plead  fcK 
himself.  But  every  man  may  be:  his  own  quat^k 
if  he  pleases,'  and  hc'dnly  ventures  his  life;  ,but  m 


•Colliiii,.p.  107. 
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the  other  ctue,  the  priest  tells  him  he  must  be 
damned :  therefore  do  not  trust  the  priest,  but 
think  freely  for  yourself ;  and  if  you  happen  to 
think  there  is  no  Hell,  there  certainly  is  none,  and 
consequently  you  cannot  be  damned.  I  answer 
farther,  that  wherever  there  is  no  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, or  priest,  that  country  is  paradise.  Besides, 
all  priests  (except  the  orthodox,  and  those  are 
not  ours,  nor  any  that  I  knov)  are  hired  by  the 
publick  to  lead  men  into  mischief:  but  lawyers 
^nd  physicians  are  not ;  you  hire  them  yourself. 

It  is  objected*  (by  priests,  no  doubt,  but  I  have 
.£)rgot  their  names)  that  false  speculations  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  impossed  upon  men,  in  order  tu 
assist  the  magistrate  in  keeping  the  peace ;  and 
that  men  ought  therefore  to  be  deceived,  like 
children,  for  their  own  good.  I  answer,  That 
zeal  for  imposing  speculations,  whether  true  or 
false  (under  which  name  of  speculations  I  include 
all  opinions  of  religion,  as  the  belief  of  a  God, 
providence,  immortality  of  the  soul,  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  &c.)  has  done  more 
hurt,  than  it  is  possible  for  religion  to  do  good. 
It  puts  us  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  ten  thou- 
sand priests  in  England,  which  is  a  burden  upon 
society  never  felt  on  any  other  occasion  :  and  a 
greater  evil  to  the  publick,  than  if  these  ecclesi- 
asticks  were  only  employed  in  the  most  innocent 
offices  of  life,  which  I  take  to  be  eating  and 
drinkingt*  Now  if  you  offer  to  impose  any 
thing  oh  mankind  beside  what  relates  to  moral 
duties,  as  to  pay  your  debts,  not  pick  pockets, 

*  CuIIins,  p.  lit,  t  f-  114, 
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aor  connnit  murder,  and  the  like;  that  U  to 
say,  if,  beside  this,  you  oblige  them  to  believe 
ia  God  and  Jesus  Christ*,  what  you  add  to 
their  faith,  will  take  just  lo  much  off  from  th«r 
morality.  By  this  argument,  it  is  manifest  that 
a  perfect  moral  man  must  be  a  perfect  atheist ; 
every  inch  of  religion  he  gets,  loses  htm  an 
inch  of  morality :  for  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
tum belongs  to  every  man,  of  which  there  is 
noticing  to  spare.  Thb  is  clear  from  the  common 
practice  of  a1)  our  priests  :  they  never  once  preach 
to  you,  to  love  your  neighbour,  to  be  just  m 
your  dealings,  or  to  be  sober  and  temperate. 
The  streets  of  London  are  full  of  common 
whores  f,  publickly  tolerated  in  thar  wickedness ; 
yet  the  priests  make  no  complaints  against  this 
euormity,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press:  I 
can  aiBrm,  that  neither  you  nor  I,  sir,  have 
ever  heard  one  sermon  against  whoring  since  we 
were  boys.  No,  the  priests  allow  alt  these  vices, 
and  love  us  the  lietter  for  them,  provided  we 
will  promise  not  "  to  harangue  upoa  a  text," 
not  to  sprinkle  a  little  water  in  a  child's  ^m^ 
which  they  call  baptizing,  and  would  engross  it 
all  to  themselves. 

Besides,  the  priests  engage  all  the  rogues, 
villains,  and  fools,  in  their  party,  in  order  to 
make  it  as  large  as  they  can  :  by  this  means  they 
seduced  Constantine  the  Great  over  to  their  re- 
li^on;}:,  who  was  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and 

•  Collins,  p.  115.  +  P.  lie. 

]  T.  117-  See  many  curious  particular!  or  tlui  illnttrietu 
emperor  in  Dr.  Jortin's  *'  Bemarks  on  Eceleiiasttcal  Hiitory," 
^ooklll.    V. 
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SO  horrible  a  viUain,  that  the  heathen  priests  tdid 
him  they  could  not  expiate  his  crimes  in  their 
church ;  so  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do, 
till  an  ^Egyptian  bishop  assured  him  that  there 
■was  no  -tillany  so  great,  but  was  to  ■  be  expiated 
by  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  religion  :  upon 
irhit'h  he  became  a  Christian,  and  to  him  that 
relrgion  owes  its  first  settlement! 

It  is  objected,  that  freethinkers  themselves  are 
the  most  infamous,  wicked,  and  senseless  of  all 
Mankind. 

■  I  answer,  firstj^we  say  the  same  of  priests  and 
other  beliewrs.  ■  But  the  truth  is,  men  of  all 
sects  are  equally  good  and  bad  ;■  for  no  religion 
whatsoever  contributes  in  the  least  to  mend  men's 
lives. 

-  I  answer,  secondly,  that  freethinkers  use 
their  understanding;  but  those  who  have  reli- 
gion, do  not:  therefore  the  first  have  more  un- 
derstanding than  the  others ;  witness  Toland, 
Tindal,  Gildon,  Clendon  *,  Coward  f,  and  my- 
self.   For,  use  legs,  and  have  legs. 

I 

•  John  Cleodon,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  published,  in 
1709-10,  "  Tractatus  Philo8ophico-TI[eologicus  de  Perwni; 
or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Word  Person."  This  sipguiar  book  (to 
which  the  Author  prefixed  two  distinct  Dedications,  one  to  lord 
chancellor  Cowper,  the  other  to  Charles  earl  of  Sunderland) 
S7l>ear9  lo  b»ve  been  written  princtpally  to  prove,  that  the 
doctrin»iff  theTHiNtTY  vias  very  well  explained  by  an  act  of 
parliameDl,  9  and  10  Will.  III. — It  was  complained  of  in  the 
house  of  commoQs,  M^rch  36,  171O;  and  was  judged  to  he  a 
tcapdt^oV'r  aeditious,  and  blasphemous  libel,  bighly  refleciing 
upob  tiifi  '  (<!tirut)«it  Reljgion  and  -  Church  of  England,  and 
lending  to  promote  Atheism,  Schism,  and  Immorality,  and  ^ 
-.   _      creat* 
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-I  answer,  .thirdly J,  that  freethinkers  are  the 
most  virtuous  persons  in  the  world;  for  all  free- 
thinkers must  certainly  differ  from  the  priests, ^nd 
from  nine  hundred  ninety-Dine  of  a  thousand  of 
th^se  among  whom  they  live;  and  are  therefore 
virtuous  of  Course,  because  every  body  hatCi 
them. 

I  answer,  fourthly  §,  that  the  most  virtuou* 
people  in  all  ages  have  been  freethinkers ;  of 
which  I  shall  produce  several  instances. 

Socrates  was  a  freethiaker;  for  he  disbelieved 
the  gods  of  his  country,  and  the  common  creeds 
about  them,  and  declared  his  dislike  H  wlien  he 

creale  fections  and  divisions  among  Her  Majeety's  subjects  ; 
&nd  was  accordiDgly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  at  -  tbfe 
jame  time  with  Tindal's  "Rights." — "The  Sociniaq  Cod- 
troTersy  fully  discussed,  in  six  Dialogues ;  with  ^n  Answer  W 
Mr.  Clendon's  Buok  De  Personal,"  was  publislied  by  Mr. 
Leslie.     «. 

■)■  William  Cowaikl,  a  native  of  Winchester,  became  a  com- 
moner of  Hart  Hall  in  May  l67*j  end  was  admitted  a  scholar 
of  Wadiiam  College  in  l675.  He  took  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
pbysick,  July2.HS87;  and,  having  practised  a  while  at  Northr- 
aropton,  came  to  London  in  1693.  Hu  translated  "  Absalom 
and  Achilophel"  into  Latin  verse  in  l682 ;  for  which.  Wood 
says,  "  he  was  Schooled  in  the  College."  Dr.  Coward  Was  author 
of  "  Mediuiions  of  a  Divine  Soul,  1703 ;"  of  "  Holy  Hioughti 
on  a  Gud  made  Mao,  itc.  1704;  of  "  The  Grand  Essay ;  or  tt 
Vindic4tiot>  of  Reason  and  Religion,  .against  Impostures  of  Phi- 
Josophy,  &c.  By  W.C.  M.  D.  C.  W.  L.C."  of  "  A  just  Scru- 
tiny into  tbe  modern  Notions  of  the  Soul,  &c. ;"  and  from  these, 
and  some  other  publications,  hath  been  denominated  a  Free- 
thinker. He  was  likewise  author  of  "  the  Lives  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  an  heroic  Poem,  1705 ;  and  of  "  Tbo  True 
Tsst  of  Poetry,  1709." 


^  Collins,  p.  120. 
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heard  men  attribute  "  repentance,  anger,  nkd 
other  passions  to  the  gods,  and  talk  of  wars  and 
battles  in  Heaven,  and  of  the  gods  getting  women 
with  child,"  and  such  like  fabulous  and  blasphe- 
mous stories.  I  pick  out  these  particulars,  be^ 
Cause  they  are  the  very  same  with  what  the  priests 
have  in  their  Bibles,  where  repentance  and  anger 
are  attributed  to  God  ;  where  it  is  said,  there  was 
"  war  in  Heaven;"  and  that  "  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  whom  the 
priests  call  God;  all  fabulous  and  blasphemous 
stones  •.  Now  I  affirm  Socrates  to  have  been  a 
true  Christian.  You  will  ask  perhaps  how  that 
can  be,  since  he  Hved  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ?  I  answer,  with  Justin  Martyr,  that 
Christ  is  nothing  else  but  reason;  and  I  hope  you 
do  not  think  Socrates  lived  before  reason.  Now, 
this  true  Christian  Socrates  never  made  notions, 
speculations,  or  mysteries,  any  part  of  ]jh  reli- 
gifin;  but  demonstrated  all  men  to  be  fools  who 
troubled  themselves  with  inquiries  into  heavenly 
things.  Lastly,  it  is  plain  that  Socrates  was  a 
freethinker,  because  he  was  calumniated  for  an 
atheist,  as  freethinkers  generally  are,  only  because 
he  was  an  enemy  to  all  speculations  and  inquiries 
into  heavenly  things.  For  I  argue  thus,  that,  if 
I  never  trouble  myself  to  think  whether  there  be 
a  God  or  not,  and  forbid  others  to  do  i^  I  am  a 
freethinker,  but  not  an  atheist. 

Plato  was  a  freethinker  f ;  and  his  notions  are 

*  It  is  doubtlqia  tinneceiOBry  to  observe,  that  tbete  pasnget  art 
(ieduced  from  ihe  Dispoune  of  Mt.  Collins,  p.  123,  U*.     N. 
fColliia,  r-is6. 
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so  like  some  in  the  Gospel,  that  a  heathen  chained 
Christ  with  borrowing  his  doctrine  from  Plato. 
But  Origea  ctefeods  -Christ  very  well  against  this 
charge,  by  saying,  he  did  iio(  anderstand  Gicek, 
and  therefore  could  not  borrow  bis  doctrines  from 
Plato.  However,  their  two  religions  agreed  so 
well,  that  it  was  common  for  Christians  to  turn 
Ptatooists,  and  Platooists  Christians.  When  the 
Christians  found  out  this,  one  of  their  zealoua 
priests  (worse  than  any  atheist)  forged  several 
things  under  Plato's  name,  but  conformable  to 
Christianity,  by  which  the  heathens  were  fraudu- 
lently converted. 

£ptcuru3  was  the  greatest  of  at!  freethinkers*, 
and  consequently  the  most  virtuous  man  in  t^ 
worid.  His  opinions  in  religion  were  the  most 
complete  system  of  atheism  that  ever  appeared. 
Christians  ought  to  have  the  greatest  veneration 
for  him  because.he  taught  ahigher  point  of  virtue 
than  Christ;  I  mean,  the  virtue  of  friendship, 
which,  in  the  sense  we  usually  understand  it, 
is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  New  Testament, 

Plutarch  was  a  freethinkerf,  not\t^ithstanding 
his  bang  a  priest,  but  indeed  he  was  a  heathen 
priest.  His  freethinking  appears  by  showing  the 
innocence  of  atheism  (which  at  worst  is  only 
ialse  reasoning),  and  the  mischiefs  of  superstition; 
and  he  explains  what  supeistition  is,  by  calling 
it  a  conceit  of  immortal  ills  after  death,  the  opi- 
nion of  Hell  torments,  dreadful  aspects,  doleful 
groaiu,  and  the  like.  He  is  likewise  very  satiri- 
cal upon  the  pubUck  forms  of  devotion^in  his  own 
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ftoantry,  a.  qualification  absolutely  necessary-  to  a 
freethinker ;  yet  those  forms  which  he  ridicules, 
are  the  very  same  that  uov  pass  for  true  worship 
in  aiwiost  a!!  countries  :  I  am  sure,  Some  of  them 
do  so  In  ours;  such  as  abject  look's;  distortions, 
wry-faces,  beggarly  tones,  humiliation- and  con- 
trition. 

Varro*,  the  most  learned  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  freethinker;  for  he  said,  the  heathen  divi- 
nity contained  many  fables  below  the  dignity  of 
immortal  beings  :  such  for  instance  as  Gods  be- 
gotten and  proceeding  from  other  Gods.  These 
two  words  I  desire  you  will  particularly  remark, 
because  they  are  the  very  terms  made  use  of  by 
our  priests  in  their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He 
Bays  likewise,  that  there  are  many  things  false  in 
wligion,  and  so  say  all  freethinkers ;  but  then  he 
adds,  "  which  the  vulgar  ought  not  to  know, 
but  it  is  expedient  they  should  believe."  In  this 
last  he  indeed  discovers  the  whole  secret  of  a 
statesman  and  politician,  by  denying  the  vulgar 
the  privilege  of  freethinking ;  and  here  I  differ 
from  him.  However,  it  is  manifest  from  heace, 
that  the  Trinity  was  an  invention  of  statesmen 
and  politicians. 

The  grave  and  wise  Cato  the  censorf  will  for 
ever  live  in  that  noble  freethinking  saying — "  I 
wonder,"  said  he,  "  how  one  of  our  priests  Can 
■forbear  laughing  when  he  sees  another !"  For, 
■contempt  of  priests  is  another  grand  characteris- 
tick  of  a  freethinker.  This  shows  that  Cato  uij- 
deretood  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Roman,"  reli- 
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ffoa  as  by  lav  established;"  X  bag  you,  sir,  not 
to  overlook  these  last  words-,  "  religion  as  by  lai^ 
established,"  I  translate  haruspcs  into  the  gene- 
ral word,  priest.  Thus  X  apply  the  sentence  to 
the  priests  in  England ;  and,  when  Dr.  SmaU 
ridge  sees  Dr.  Atterbury/ 1  wonder  bow  either  of 
them  can  forhear  laughing  at  the  cheat  they  put  ' 
upon  the  people,  by  making  tliem  believe  their 
"  religion  as  by  law  established." 

Cicero,  that  coDsummate  philewopher  and. noble 
patriot,  though  he  was  a  priest,  and  consefjaently 
more  likely  to  be  a  knave,  gave  the  greatest 
proofs  of  his  freethinking.  First,  he  professed 
the  sceptick  philosophy,  which  doubts  of  every 
thing.  Then,  he  wrote  two  treatises ;  in  the 
first, '  he  shows  the  weakness  of  the  stoicks  argu- 
ments £br  the-beifig  of  the  Gods:  in  the  latter  he 
has  destroyed,  the  whole  revealed  rehgion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  for  why  should  not  theirs 
be  a  revealed  religion  as  well  as  that  of  Christ  P 
Cicero  likewise  tells  us,  as  his  own  opinion,  that 
they  who  study  philosophy  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  GodL:  he  denies  the  immortality  of  the 
aoul,  and  say^  there  can  be  nothing  after  death. 

And,  because  the  priests*  have  the  impudence 
to  quote  Cicero,  in  their  pulpits  and  pamphlets, 
gainst  freethinking ;  I  am  resolved  to  disarm 
tliem  of  his.  authority.  You  must  know,  his  phi- 
losophical.works  are  generally  in  dialogues,  where 
people  are  brought  in  disputing  against  one  anoi- 
ther.  Now  the  priests,  when  they  see  an  argtt- 
-ment  to  prove  a  God,  offered,  perhaps  by  a  stoick, 
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aire  such  knaves  or  blockheads,  to  qw|»te  it  as  if 
it  were  Cicero's  own :  wfaeeBas  Cicero  was  so  no- 
ble a  freethinker,  that  he.  believed  nothing  at  all 
of  the  matter,  nor  ever  shows  the  least  inclination 
to  ^vour  superstition,  or  the  belief  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  unless  what  he  throws 
out  sometimes  to  &ave  himself  from  danger,  in 
his  speeches  to  tiie  Roman  mob  j  whose  religion 
was,  however,  much  more  innocent,  and  less 
absurd,  than  that  of  popery  at  least :  and  I  could 
say  more — but  you  understand  me. 

Seneca  was  a  great  freethinker*,  and  bad  a 
noble  notion  of  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  for  which 
our  priests  would  call  any  man  an  atheist:  he 
laughs  at  morning  devotions,  or  worshipping  upon 
sabbath  days ;  he  says,  God  has  no  need  of  mi- 
nisters and  servants,  because  he  himself  serves 
mankind.  This  religious  man,  like  his  religious 
brethren  the  stoicks,  denies  the  immortality  of 
^  soul ;  and  says,  all  that  is  feigned  to  be  so 
terrible  in  Hell  is  but  a  fable  :  death  puts  an  end 
to  all  our  misery,  &c.  Yet  the  priests  were  an- 
ciently so  fond  of  Seneca,  that  ^y  forged  a 
correspondence  of  letters  between  him  and  S^ 
Paul 

Solomon  himselff.  whose  writings  are  called 
*'  the  word  of  God,"  was  such  a  freethinker,  that 
if  he  were  now  alive,  nothing  but  his  building  of 
churches  could  have  kept  our  priests  from  calling 
him  an  atheist.  He  affirms  the  eternity  of  the 
world  almost  in  the  same  manner  with  Manilius 
the  heathen  philosophical  poet,   whicH  opini<»i 
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entirely  overthrows  the  history  of  the  creation 
by  Moses,  and  all  tffiWev  Testament :  he  denies 
the  immortality  of  the  sout,  assures  us,  "  that 
mea  die  like  beasts,"  and  "  that  both  go  to  one 

.  place." 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament*  were  gene- 
rally freethinkers.  You  must  understand,  that 
their  way  of  learning  to  prophesy"  was  by  musiclc 
and  drinking.  These  prophets  wrote  against  the 
established  religion  of  the  Jews  (which  those 
people  looked  upon  as  the  institution  of  God  him- 
self), as  if  they  beUeved  it  was  all  a  cheat :  that 
is  to  say,  with  as  great  liberty  agaiust  the  priests 
and  prophets  of  Israel,  as  Dr.  Tindal  did  lately 
against  the  priests  and  prophets  of  our  Israel, 
who  has  clearly  shown  them  and  their  religion- 
to  be  cheats.  To  prove  this  you  may  read  seve- 
ral passages  in  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  Jeremiah, 
Jtc.  wherein  you  will  find  such  instances  of  free- 
thinking,  that^  if  any  Englishman  f  had  talked 
so  in  our  days,  their  opinions  would  have  been 
registered  in  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial,  and  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  lower  house  of  <;pnvocation,  - 
and  produced  as  so  many-proofs  of  the  profane- 
Hes|,  blasphemy,  and'atheism  of  the  nation:  there 

.  being  nothing  more  profaue,  blasphemous,  .or 
atheistical,  in  those  representations,  than  what 
these  prophets  have  spoken,  whose  writings  are 
yet-  called  by  our  priests  "  the  word  of  God." 
And  therefore  these  prophets  are  as  much  atheists 
as  myself,  or  as  any  pf  my  freethinking  brethren 
whoni  I  Utely  named  to  you. 
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Josephus  was  a  great  freethinker  •.  I  wish  he 
liad  choseQ  a  better  ftibject  to  write  oa,  than  those 
ignorant,  barbarous,  ridiculous  scoundrels  the 
Jews,  vhom  God  (if  we  believe  the  priests) 
diought  fit  to  choose  for  his  own  people.  I  wiU 
give  you  some  instances  of  his  freethinkingf. 
He  says,  Cain  travelled  through  several  countries, 
and  kept  company  with  rakes  and  profligate  fel- 
lows ;  he  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  former  times, 
&C.  which  plainly  supposes  men  before  Adam,  and 
consequently  that  the  priest's  history  of  the  cre- 
ation by  Moses,  is  an  imposture.  He  says,  the 
Israelites  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  was  no 
more  than  Alexander's  passing  at  the  Pamphilian 
sea;  that  as  for  the  appearance  of  God  at  Mottnt 
Sinai,  the  reader  may  believe  it  as  he  pleases;  that 
Moses  persuaded  the  Jews,  he  had  God  for  his 
guide,  just  as  the  Greeks  pretended  they  had 
their  laws  from  Apollo.  These  are  noble  strains 
of  freethinking,  which  the  priests  know  not  how 
to  solve,  but  by  thinking  as  freely :  for  one  of 
them  says,  that  Josephus  wrote  this,  to  make 
his  work  acceptable  to  the  heathens,  by  striking 
out  every  thing  that  was  incredible. 

Origen:]:,  who  was  the  first  Christian  that  had 
any  learning,  has  left  a  noble  testimony  of  his 
freethinking ;  for  a  general  council  has  determin- 
ed him  to  be  damned :  which  plainly  shows  he 
was  a  freethinker,  and  was  no  saint :  for,  peoplff 
were  only  sainted  because  of  their  want  of  learn- 
hig,  xnd  excess  of  zeal:  so  that  all  the  fathert 
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vhn  are  caUed  stints  by  the  priests  were  Torw 
tiian  -atheists. 

MtDDtius  Felix*  seems  to  be  a  true  modern  la<- 
titudinaritn,  freethtokii^g  Cbristian :  for  he  is 
against  altara,  churches,  publick  pileaofaing^  and 
publick  sssembHes;  and  likewise  against  priests ; 
for,  he  says,  there  were  several  great  flourishiiig 
empires  before  there  were  any  orders  of  priests  ia. 
the  world: 

Synesiusf,  who  had  too  much  learning  and  too  ■ 
little  zeal  for  a  aaint,  was  for  some  time  a  great 
freethinker;  fae  could  not  beheve  the  resurrection 
tiJihe  was  made  a  bishop,  and  thenpr^nded  to 
be  convinced  by  a  lying  miracle. 

To  come  to  our  own  cotnitry !  My  lord  Bacon  { 
was  a  great  freethinker,  when  he  tells  us,  "  that 
whatever  has  the  least  relation  to  reli^on  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  suspicion  ;"  by  which  he  seems 
to  suspect  all  the  facts  ivhereon' most  of  the  su- 
perstilions  (that  is  to  say,  what  the  iniests  call 
the  religions)  of  the  world  are  grounded.  He 
also  prefers  atheism  before  superstition. 

Mr.  Hobbes  was  a  person  of  great  learning, 
virtue,^ndfTeethinking,  except  in  his  high  church 
politicks. 

But  archbishop  Tillotson  is  the  person  whom  all 
English  freethinkers  own  as  their  head;  and  his 
virtue  is  indisputable,  for  this  manifest  reason,  tliat 
Dr.  Hickes,  a  priest,  calls  him  an  atheist ;  says, 
he  caused  several  to  turn  atheists  §,  and  to  ridi- 
cule the  priesthood  and  religiou.  These  must  be  : 
«lk>vred  to  he<  noble  effects  of  freetbinkii^.    1^ 
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great  prelate  assures  us,  that  all  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  respect  to  God,  are  no 
other  but  what  natural  light  prom'pt  men  to,  ex- 
cept the  two  sacraments,  and  praying  to  God  in 
the  name  and  meditation  of  Christ  As  a  priest 
and  prelate,  he  was  obliged  to  say  something  of 
Christianity ;  but  pray  observe,  sir,  how  he 
brings  himself  off.  He  justly  affirms,  that  even  . 
these  things  are  of  less  moment  than  natural  du- 
ties ;  and  because  mothers  nursing  their  childrea 
is  a  natural  duty;  it  is  of  more  moment  than  the 
two  sacraments,  or  than  praying  to  God  in  the 
name  and  by  the  mediation  of  Christ  This  free- 
thinking  archbishop*  could  not  allow  a  miracle 
sufficient  to  give  credit  to  a  prophet,  who  taught 
any  thing  contrary  to  our  natural  notions:  bj 
which,  it  is  plain,  he  rejected  at  once  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity. ' 

I  could  name  one  and  twerffy  more  great  men^ 
who  weie^  all  freethinkers ;  but  that  I  fear  to  be 
tedious :  for  it  is  certain  that  all  men  of  sense  de- 
part from  the  opinions  commonly  received ;  and 
are  consequently  more  or  less  men  of  sense,  ac- 
cording as  they  depart  more  or  less  from  the  opi- 
nions commonly  received :!  neither  can  you  name 
an  enemy  to  freethinktng,  however  he  be  digni- 
fied or  distinguished,  whether  archbishop,  bishops 
priest,  or  deacon ;{:,  'who  has  not  been  either  "  a 
crackbrained  enthusiast,  a  diabolical  villain,  or  a 
most  profound  ignorant  brute." 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  execute  your 
commands,  and  you  may  print  this  Letter  if  you 
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plnse :  but  I  would  have  you  conceal  your  name. 
For  my  opinion  of  virtue  is,  that  we  ought  not  to 
Tcatiire  doing  biirsdres  harm,  by  endcavounngto 
do  good.    I  am  yours,  &c. 


CONCLUSION. 

X  HAVE  here  given  the  pubtick  a  biief,  bat 
futhful  abstract  of  this  most  excelleut  Essay: 
wherein  I  hare  all  along  religiously  adhered  to 
our  author's  notions,  and  generally  to  his  words, 
without  any  other  addition  than  that  of  explain- 
ing a  few  necessary  consequences,  for  the  sake  of 
.i^oraat  readers ;  for,  to  those  who  have  the  least 
degree  of  learning,  I  own,  they  will  be  wholly  « 
useless.  I  hope  I  have  not,  in  any  single  in^tance^ 
misrepresented  the  thoughts  of  this  admirable 
writer.  If  .1  have  happened  to  mistake  through 
inadvertency,  I  entreat  be  will  condescend  to  in- 
form  me,  and  point  out  the  place ;  upon  which, 
I  will  immediately  beg  pardon  both  of  him  and 
the  world.  The  design  of  his  piece  is  to  recom* 
mend  freetbinking ;  and  one  chief  motive  is  the 
example  of  many  excellent  men  who  were  of  that 
sect.  He  produces  as  the  principal  points  of  their 
freetbinking;  that  they  denied  the  being  of  a 
God,  the  torments  of  Hell,  the  immortality  of 
Hip  sou),  the  Trihity,  incarnation,  the  history  of 
the  preation  by  Moses,  with  many  other  such 
"  fabuloqs  $nd  blasphemous  stories,"  as  he  judi- 
ciously calls  theni :  and  he  assert^  that  whoever 
denies  the  moat  of  these,  is  tbe  completest  tree- 
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thtnkcf,  md  eonaequently  the  wiMit  and  mort 
tirhiouB  man. 

The  author,  sensible  of  the  prejudioes  of  tho 
age,  does  not  directly  affirm  himself  an  atheiat; 
he  goes  no  farther  than  to  pronounce  that  atheism 
is  the'  most  perfect  degree  of  freethinking;  and 
leaves  the  reader  to  form  the  conclusion.  However, 
he  seems  to  aHow,  that  a  man  may  be  a  tolerable 
freethinker,  though  he  does  believe  a  God ;  pro- 
vided he  utterly  rejects  "  providence,  revelation, 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  future  rewards,  and 
punishments,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, "and 
other  the  Uke  impossible  absurdities.  Which  mark 
of  Superabundant  caution,  sacrificing  truth  to  the 
superstition  of  priests,  may  perhaps  be  forgiven, 
but  ought  n6t  to  be  imitated  by  any  who  would 
arrive  (even  in  this  author's  judgment)  at  the  true 
perfection  of  freethinking.* 

*  Here,  u  in  some  other  partt  of  tbit  [tarody,  the  irony  ii 
,  pelpable  enough ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  this  species  of  writing  iaao^ 
the  best  adapted  to  expose  even  the  fallacy  of  misrepresenting  sa- 
pred  subjects.  False  philosophy,  like  folly,  is  undoubtedly  at) 
o):iject  of  ridicule;  but  irreligion,  like  vice,  is  too  criminal  to  b|| 
Jtiughed  at,  or  treated  ae  mere  absurdity.     N. 
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**  Bew«n  of  Countetfaiti,  for  such  are  abioul* 

Dr.  Savfold'i  Qosck-tiill. 

"  Quia,  quz  dixiiti  modo, 
Omnia  ementitus  e^uidem  Sosia  Ampbitryonis  Bam." 

TlAVt.  ■ 

**  Parra  BOtu  primo,  mox  hdw  aUolliLin  aunt." 
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"  Mr  friend  LenUhaihadalie  ipread  on  him,  bythemUtak* 
ef  a  man,  who  went  to  another  of  his  name,  to  give  bim  thankt 
for  passing  his  privy  teal  to  come  from  France.  That  other  Lewis 
spread  about,  that  the  man  brought  him  thanks  from  lord  Perlh 
and  lord  Melfort  (lords  naw  with  the  pretender)  for  his  great  ser- 
vices, &c.  The  lords  will  examine  that  other  Lewis  to-morrow  io 
council ;  ajid  I  believe  you  will  jiear  of  it  in  the  prints,  for  I  will 
inaka  Abel  Roper  give  an  account  of  it." 

Jpumd  to  Stella,  Jan.  37,  l713rlS. 

"  I  was  in  the  city  with  my  printer,  to'alter  an  Examiner,  about 
lay  friend  Lewb's  story,  which  will  be  iold  with  remarks." 

Ibid.  Jan.  31. 

"  I'could  do  nobbing  till  to-day  about  the  Examiner;  but  the 
printer  came  this  morning,  and  I  dictated  to  him  what  was  fit  to 
be  said-:  and  then  Mr.  Lewis  came,  and  corrected  it  as  he  would 
have  it :  so  that  I  w^e  oeither  at  church  nor  court."    Ihid.  Feb.  1. 

This  account  by  Dr.  Swift  was  published  Feb.  3,  1713-13;  and 
was  coiilGrnicd  in  the  Gazette  of  the  following  day  by  three  adver- 
tiseiRsnts,  containing  (h«  rrapeciive  affidavits  of  Erasmus  Lewis, 
•sq.  Charles  Ford,  esq.  and  brigadier  Skelton.  The  two  first  of 
these  gentlenMn  deposed,  "Tb^t,  having  called  at  Mr.  Henry 
Lewis's  house,  he  tuld  them.  He  van  much  surprised  at  the  re> 
pojrts  which  had  been  raised  on  this  occasion;  and  that  he  would 
go  to  all  the  choculate-houses  and  coffee  houses  in  town,  to  da 
justice  to  Mr.  Erasmut  Levis."  Andtbe-tcstimonyof  Mr.  Skdton 
himself  deems  sufficiently  to  have  cleared  up  the  whole.  Yet  there 
remuned  some  who  were  obstinately  incredulous ;  as  appears  by 
the  Flying  Post  of  Feb.  3. 

Dr.  Arbutbnot's  great  regard  for  %[r,  Lewis  appears  from  the 
followtt^  extraft  of  a  letter,  written  by  him  to  Swift^  dated. 
Oct,  17,  IT^^t  vol.  xi,  p.  303.  "  Lewis,  who  is  wiser  than  ever 
lie  was;  the  best  of  husbands;  1  am  sure  I  can  say,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  he  is  the  best  of  friends ;  he  was  so  to  me,  when 
I  had  little  hopes  I  should  ever  live  to  thank  him."  Mr.  Lewis  was 
also  distinguished  by  the  friendsbip  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  left  him  a  - 
fcgfcy  for  a  ring.  '  N. 
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Feb.  9,  1712-13- 

J.  lEtTENS  this  paper  for  the  service  of  a  particular 
person;  hot  herein  I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to 
do  some  good  to  the  publick.  .A  monstrous 
story  has  been  for  a  while  most  industriously 
handed  about,  reflecting  upon  a  gentleman-  in 
great  trust  under  the  principal  secretary  of  state ; 
who  has  conducted  himself  with  so  much  pru- 
dence, that  before  this  incident,  neither  the 
roost  virulent  pens  nor  tongues  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  attack  him.  The  reader  easily  under- 
stands, that  the  person  here  meant  is  Mr.  Lewis, 
secretary  to  the  earl  ^f  Dartmouth;  concerning 
whom  a  story  has  run,  for  about  ten  days  past, 
which  makes  a  mighty  noise  in  this  tqwn,  is  no 
doubt  with  very  ample  additions  transmitted  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  probably  will 
'  be  returned  to  us  by  the  Dutch  Gazetteer, 
with  the  judicious  comments  peculiar  to  that 
political  author :  .wherefore,  having  received  the 
fact  and  the  circumstances  from  the  best  hands, 
I  shall  here  set  them  down  before  the  reader; 
who  will  easily  pardon  the  stylCj  which  is  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  depositions  and  asser- 
tions of  the  several  persons  concerned. 
On  SufflMylast  was  month,  Mr.  Lewis,  secre- 
,tary 
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tary  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  Mr.  Skeltoa, 
met  by  accident  at  Mr.  Scarborough's  lodgings 
in  St.  James's  among  seven  other  persons,  viz. 
the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Finlater,  the  lady  Bar- 
bara Skelton,  lady  Walter,  Mrs.  Vernon,  Mrs. 
Scarborough,  and  miss  Scarborough  her  daugh- 
ter; who  all  declared,  "  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Skelton  were  half  an  hour  in  company  together." 
There  Mrs.  Scarborough  made  Mr.  Skelton  and 
^Ir.  Lewis  known  to  each  other;  and  told  the 
former,  "  that  he  ought  to'  thank  Mr.  Lewis  for 
jthe  trouble  he  had  given  himself  in  the  dispatch 
of  a  licence  under  the  privy  seal,  by  which  Mr. 
g^eltop  was  permitted  to  come  from  France  to 
jEpglant}."  Hereupon  Mr.  Skelton  saluted  Mr. 
Le^'is,  and  told  him,  he  would  wait  on  him  at 
}u^  house,  to  return  him  his  thanks."  Two  or 
three  days  after,  Mr.  Skelton,  in  company  with 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  his  lady'^  father,  went  to  a 
house  in  M^i'^borough  street,  where  he  was  in- 
forme4.  Mr.  I^wis  lived;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
supposed  Mr.  Lewis  *  appeared,  Mr.  Skelton  ex- 
pressed himself  in  these  words:  "  Sir  I  beg  your 
pardon  ;  I  find  I  am  mistaken :  I  came  to  visit 
Mr.  Lewis  of  my  lord  Dartmouth's  office  to 
thank  him  for  the  service  he  did  me  in  passing 
my  privy  seal."  Mr.  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  answet- 
ed,  *'  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done."  Upon  whicib, 
Mr.  3kelton  immediately  withdrew  to  my  lord 
Sussex,  who  staid  for  him  in  the  coach;  and 
drove  away.  Mr.  Skelton,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  the  town  ordered  the  coachiiiaa  to  drive  to 

*  Mr.  Henry  l/emit,  «  Hamburgh  mec^^^    N.    . 

■  ..       ,  Mr. 
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Mr.  Xewii*s  without  more  particular  directions : 
and  this  was  the  bc<:a3ioa  of  the  mUtake^ 

For  above  a  fortnight  nuthing  w^  said  of  this  . 
matter;  hut,  on  Saturday  the  24th  of  January 
last,  a  report  began  to  spread,  ''  that  Mr.  Skelton 
^ing  by  inista.ke  to  Mr.  Heary  Levi,  alias  {^wisj 
instead  of  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  secretary's  office,  had 
told  him,,  that  he-had  services  for  hint  from  the 
earls  of  Perth, .  MiddletoD,  Melfort,  and  about 
twelve  persons  more,  of  the  court  of  St,  Germain," 
When  Mr.  Lewis  heard  of  thia,  he  vrote  to  xhp 
abovementioned  Henry  Xjevi,  alias  Lew'is,  desir- 
ing to  be  informed^  what  ground  there  was  fpf  , 
this  report ;  and  received  for  answer, . "  that  his 
friend  Skelton  could  best  inform  him."  Mr.  Lewis 
wrote  a  second  letter,  inaistiDg  onan;account  of 
-this  matter,  and  that  he  would  come  and  demand 
it  in  person.  Accordingly  he  and  Chark^  Ford, 
esq.  went  the  next  morning,  and  found  the  said 
Levi  in  a  great  surprise  at  the  report,  who  de- 
clared, "He  had  never  giveq  the  least  occasion 
for  it;  and  that  he  would  go  to  ail  the  coffee- 
houses in  town,  to  do  Mr.  Lewis  justice."  He 
was  asked  by  Mr.  LeVvis,  "  Whether  Mr.  Skettoa 
had  named  from  what  places  and  persons  he  had 
brouglu:  those  services?"  Mr  Levi,  otitis  Lewis, 
answered,  "  He  was  positive  Mr.  Skelton  had 
neither  named  person  nor.  plac9."  Here  Miv 
Skeltpn  was  called  in ;  and  Mr.  Levi,  alias  I^wist  ■ 
confirmed  what  he  had  said  in  bis  hearing. ,  Mr^ 
Lewis  then  desired,  be  would  give  him  in  writiqg 
what  he  had  declared,  before  the  company,'-  bu( 
1^,  Levi ,  alias  Lewisj  excused  i^  as  uoneces- 
,  sary^, :"  because  he  had  already  aaud  he  would  do 

hini 
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him  justice  in  all  the  cofi^houses  in  town."  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lewis  insisted  to  hare  it  in 
writing,  as  being  less  troublesome;  and  to  this' 
Mr.  Levi,,  alias  Lewis,  replied,  *'  That  he  would 
give  his  answer  by  three  o'clock  in  the  aficraoon," 
■Accordingly  Mr.  Ford  went  to  his  house  at  the 
time  appointed,  but  did  not  find  him.sthogae; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  said  Levi  went'to 
White's  Chocplate-houstf ;. '  where^  notvitiutatid* 
ing  all  he  had  before  dented,  he  sjwead  the  above- 
mentioned  report  afresh  with  several  additional 
circumstances,  aa,  *'  That-  when  Mr.  Skelton 
and  the  earl  of  Sussex  came  to  hk  house,  they 
staid  with  him  a  consideFable  time,  and  drank 
tea." 

The  earl  of  Peterborough,  nncle  to  the  said 
Mr.  Skelton,  thought  himself  obliged  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  this  matter:  arid  after  some 
search,  found  Mr.  Levi,  aUas  Lewis,,  -at  the 
Thatched-house  tavern  ;  where  he  denied  eivery 
thing  again  to  his  lordship,  as  he  had  done 
\n  the  morning  to  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Lewii,  and  n 
Mr.  Skelton. 

'  This  ajfair  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
queen,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  aQ  ex- 
amination of  it  by  some  lords  of  the  council. 
Tlieir  lordships  appointed  Wednesday  the  2dth 
of  January  last  for  this  inquiry  :  and  give  notice 
for  attendance  to  the  said  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  and 
several  other  persons  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
nwtccr.  When  Mr.  LeW,  a/ioj  Lewis,  was  call- 
ed io,  he  declared,  "  That  Mr.  Skelton  told  him 
he  had  services  for  him  from  France,  but  did  not 
name  any  persMis."  William  Fulteney,  esq.  who 
.;  was 
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wu  sammooed,  "  affirmed,  "  That  he  had  totd 
him,  Mr.  Skelton  named  the  earls  of  Perth  and 
M^lfort."  Here  Levi,  aliat  Lewis,  appeared  in 
cocfoaion;  for  he  had  intreated  Mr.  Pulteney, 
not  to  say  he  had  named  any  names,  "  for  he 
-vould  not  a.tand  it ;"  but  Mr.  Pulteney  answered, 
"  You  may  give  yourself  the  he ;  I  will  not" 
The  earl  of  Sussex  declared,  "  he  did  not  go  out 
of  his  coach,  and  that  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, bad -not  been  gone  half  a  minute  before  Iw 
returned  to  the  coach."  Mr.  Skelton  declared, 
"  That  he  knew  Mr.  Lewis  by  sight  perfectly  well : 
that  he  immediately  saw  his  mistake ;  that  he  said 
nothing  to  him  but  the  words  first  mentioned  ; 
and  that  he  had  not  brought  Mr.  Lewis  any  ser- 
vice from  any  person  whatsoever."  ^The  earl  of 
FinUter  and  other  persons  summoned  declared, 
"  That  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Skeiton  were  person- 
ally known  to  each  other,"  which  rendered  it 
wholly  improbable  that  Mr.  Skelton  should  mis- 
take'them  :  so  that  the  whole  matter  appeared  to 
be  only  a  foolish  and  maUcious  invention  of  ttie 
•aid  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  who,  when  called  to  an 
account,  utterly  disowned  it. 

If  Mr.  Levi's  view,  in  broaching  this  incohe- 
rent slander,  was  to  make  his  court  to  any  parti- 
cular persons,  he  has  been  extremely  disappointed; 
since  all  men  of  principle,  laying  aside  the  distic- 
tion  of  opinions  in  poHticks,  have  entirely  agreed 
in  abandoning  him  ;  which  I  observe  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  for  the  honour  of  human- 
kind. But,  as  neither  virtue  nor  vice  are  wholly 
tngrossfed  by  either  party,  the  good  quahties  of 
the  ipind,  whatever  bias  they  may  receive  by  mis- 
taken 
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taken  principles  or  mistaken  politicks,  will  Mot  be^ 
extiDguialied.-  When  ^reflect  on  this,  I  cannot, 
without  being  a  very  partial  writer,  forbear  doing 
justice  to  William  Pulteney,  esq.  who,  being  de- 
sired by  this  same  Mr.  Levi  to  drop  one  part  of 
what  he  knew,  refused  it  with  disdain.  Men  of 
honour  will  always  side  with  the  trutb;  of  which 
the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  of  a  gre^ 
number  of  gentlemen  of  worth  and  quality,  are 
undeniable  instances. 

I  am  only  sorry,  that  the  unhappy  author  of 
this  report  seems  left  so  entirely  desolate  of  all. 
his  acquaintance,  that  he  has  nothing  but  his  own 
conduct  to  direct  him ;  and  consequently  is  so 
fer  from  acknowledging  his  iniquity  and  repent- 
ance to  the  world,  that,  in  the  Daily  Courant  of' 
Saturday  last,  he  had  published  a  Narrative,  as 
he  calls  it^  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Skelton ;  wherein  he  recedes  from  some  part  of 
his  former  confession.  This  narrative  is  drawn 
up  by  way  of  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  the 
same  paper  two  days  before:  which  advertisement 
was  couched  in  very  moderate  terms,  and  such  as 
Mr.  Levi  ought,  in  all  prudence,  to  have  acqui* 
■esced  in.  I  freely  acquit  every  body  but  himself  ' 
from  any  share  in  this  miserable  proceeding ;  and 
can  foretel  him,  that  as  his  prevaricating  manner 
of  adhering  to  some  part  of  the  story  will  not 
convince  one  rational  person. of  his  veracity;  so  .. 
neither  will  any  body  Interpret  it  otherwise  than 
as  a  blunder  of  a  helpless  creature,  left  to  itself; 
who  endeavours  to  get  out  of  one  difficulty,  by 
plunging  into  a  greater;  It  is  thei-efore  for  the 
sake  of  tliis  poor  young  man,  that  I  shall  set  be- 
fore 
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fore  him,  in  the  plainest  manner  I  am  aT>Ie,  Bomd 
few  inconsistencies  in  that  tiarrative  of  his';  the 
truth  of  which,  he  says,  he  is  ready  to  attest  upoa 
oath;  which  whether  he  would  avoid  by  an  oath 
only  upon  the  gospels,  himself  can  best  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  Levi  says,  in  the  aforesaid  narrative  in  thft 
Daily  Courant,  *'  That  Mr.  Skelton  mistaking 
him  for  Mr.  Lewis,  told  him  he  had  several  ser- 
vices to  htm  from  France,  and  named  the  names 
of  several  persons,  which  he  [Levi]  will  not  be 
positive  to."  Is  it  possible  that,  among  several 
names,  he-cannot  be  positive  so  much  as  to  one-, 
after  having  named  the  earls  of  Perth,  Middleton, 
and  Melfort,  so  often  ar  White's  and  the  coffee- 
houses? Again,  he  declared,  "  that  my  lord 
Sussex  cat^e  in  with  Mr.  Skelton  ;  that  both 
drank  tea  with  him  ;"  and  therefore  whatever 
words  passed,  my  lord  Sussex  must  be  a  witness 
to.  But  his  lordship  declares  before  the  council, 
"  that  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  coach ;  and 
that  Mr.  Skeltdn,  in  going,  returning,  and  talk- 
ing with  Levi;  was  not  absent  half  a  minute." 
Therefore,  now,  in  his  printed  narrative,  he  con- 
tradicts that  essential  circumstance  of  my  lord 
Sussex  coming  in  along  with  Mr.  Skefton ;'  so 
that  we  are  here  to  suppose  that  this  discourse 
passed  only  between  him  and  Mr.  Skelton,  with- 
put  any  third  person  for  a  witness,  and  therefore 
he  thought  he  miight  safely  alUrm  what  he  pleas- 
ed. Besides,  the  nature  of  their  discourse,  as  Mr. 
Levi  reports  it,  ni^kes  this  part  of  his  narrative 
impossible  and  absurd,  because  the  truth  of  it 
turns  upon  Mr.  Seelton's  mistaking  him  for  the 

real 
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real  Mr.  Levis :  atid  it  happens  that  seven  per- 
sons of  quality  were  by  in  a  room,  where  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Skelton  were  half  an  hour  in  com- 
pany, and  saw.them  talk  together.  It  happens 
likewise^  that  the  real  and  counterfeit  Lewis  have 
no  more  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  per- 
sons, than  they  have  in  their  understandings, 
their  truth,  their  reputatiod,  or  tGeir  principles. 
Besides,  in  this  narrative,  Mr.  Levi  directly  affirms 
what  he  directly  denied  to  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough, Mr.  Ford.'and  Mr,  Lewis  himself ;  to  whom 
he  twice  or  thrice  expressly  affirmed,  that  Mr. ' 
Skelton  had  not  named  either  place  or  person. 

Tber?  is  one,  circumstance  in  Levi's  narrative, 
which  may  deceive  the  reader.  He  says,  "  Mn 
Skelton  was  taken  into  the  dining-room ;"  this 
dining-room  is  a  ground-room  next  the  street 
and  Mr.  Skelton  never  went  farther  than  the  door 
of  it  His  many  prevarications  in  this  whole  af- 
ixur,  and  the  many  thousand  various  ways  of  tel- 
ling his  story,  are  too  tedious  to  be  related.  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  one  remark :  By  the 
true  account  given  in  this  paper,  it  appears  tliat 
Mr.  Skelton  finding  his  mistake  before  he  spoke 
a  word,  begged  Mr.  Levi's  pardon,  and  by  way 
of  apology,  told  him;  ■"  his  visit  was  intended  to 
Mr.  Lewis  of  my  lord  Dartmouth's  office,  to.  thank 
him  for  the  service  he  had  ^one  him,  in  passing 
the  pnvy-seal."  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Levi's 
Jow  intellects  were  deluded  by  the  word  service, 
which  he  took  as  compliments  from  soine  per- 
sons ;  and  then  it  was  easy  to  find  -oaiMes.  Thus, 
.what  his  ignorance  and  simplicity  misled  him  ^ 
begin,  his  malice  taught  him  tOHprcfiagate. 
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I  have  been  the  more  solicitous  to  set  this  mat- 
ter in  a  clear  lif;ht,'  because  Mr.  Lewis  being  em- 
ployed and  trusted  in  public  affairs,  if  this  report 
had  prevailed,  persons  of  the  first  rank  might 
possibly  have  been  wounded  through  his  sides. 
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Dnwn  up  by  Dr.  Swift,  st  the  Coinmaad  of  the  Lokii  Taia- 
spkM  i  tnd'Mimred  b;  the  D?kk  of  GaAFTos. 
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"  Lord  Treasurer  shewed  me  some  of  ifae  queen's  speech,  which 
I  corrected  in  several  places ;  and  penned  the  vote  of  address  of 
thanks  for  the  speech."     Journal  tb  'Stella,  March  8,  1712-13. 

"  Lord  Treasurer  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day;  and  I 
had  ready  what  he  wanted."     Ibid.  Marck  15.        ■'. 

"  I  dined  again  with  Lord  Treasurer;  but,  the  parliament 
being  prorogued,  I  must  keep  wliat  I  have  till  next  week;  fori 
believe  he  will  not  see  it  till  the  evening  before  the  session,"  Ibid. 
March  IJ.  ... 

"  I  dined  again  with  I<ord  Treasurer;  aild  though  the  bu- 
siness 1  had  with  him  is  something  against  Thursday,  when  the 
parliament  is  to  meet,. and  this  b  Tues^y,  he  put  it  off  till  to- 
n^orrow.    Ibid.  April  7,  1713. 
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W  E,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parlia- 
meot  assembled,  do,  with  the  greatest  joy  and 
satisfaction,  return  our  humble  thanks  to  your  ma- 
jesty, for  your  most  gracious  speecJi  from  the 
throne ;  and  for  communicating  to  this  house  that 
peace  is  agreed  on,  so  honourable  to  your  majesty, 
and  safe  and  advantageous  to  your  kingdoms ; 
by  which  we  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  that 
your  people  will  in  a  few  years  recover  themselves 
after  so  long  and  expensive  a  war.  We  likewise 
beg  leave  to  congratulate  with  your  majesty  upon 
the  success  of  your  endeavours  for  a  general  peace ; 
whereby  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  Europe  will 
be  owing  (next  to  the  Divine  Providence)  to  your 
majesty's  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  never  had 
the  least  doubt  but  that  your  majesty,  who  is  the 
greatest  ornament  and  protector  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  would  do  every  thing  for  securing  the 
Protestant  succession ;  towards  which  nothing  can 
be  more  necessary  than  the  perfect  harmony  there 
is  between  your  majesty  and  the  house  of  Hanover. 
And  we  do  bumbly  assure  your  majesty,  that,  as 

.you    r 
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you  are  pleased  td  express  your  dependence  (next 
under  God)  upon  tbe  duty  and  affection  of  your 
people ;  we  think  ourselves  bound,  by  the  greatest 
.  ties  of  religion,  loyalty,  aod  gcaUtude,  to  make  all 
returns  that  can  he  due,  <rom  the  most  obetilent 
subjects,  to  the  most  indiUgent  sovereign. 
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"  The  bishop  of  Saniin's  "  Introduction "  wsi  k  punphUt 
which  he  published  as  an  BlBrtn  to  warn  the  nation  ofthe  approach 
of  Popery,  Swift,  who  seems  to  have  disliked  the  bishop  witli 
■ometbing  more  than  political  aversion,  treats  him  like  one  whon 
he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  insult."    Johnson. 

This  pre&ce  may  seem  to  us,  at  this  distance,  wholly  penonaL 
But  the  reader  must  rounder  Dr.  Burnet,  not  as  a  bishop,  butJi 
ministeriaL  writer.  It  was  observed  by  another  of  his  answerers 
ISpecuhm  SdmAaciiRMR],  "  That  the  frequent  and  hasty  r<^>eti- 
tionsof  such  prefaces  and  introductions,  oo  less  than  three  new 
ones  in  about  uue  year's  time,  beside  an  old  serviceable  one  repub- 
lished concerning  persecution — tOe  preludes  to  other  practi<ial 
things,  be&idcs  pastoral  cares,  sermons,  and  hiitoriel''    N. 
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TO  THE  BOOKSELLER. 
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HR.  UOBFBEV; 

X  OUR  care  ID  putting  an  advertisement  in  the 
Examiner,  has  been  of  very  great  use  to  me.  I 
now  send  you  my  preface  to  the  "bishop  of  Sarum's 
Xntrodaction  to  his  Third  Volume,  which  I  desire 
you  to  print  in  such  a  form, '  as,  in  the  booksel- 
ler's phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch ;  hoping 
it  will  give  such  a  publick  notice  of  my  design, 
that  it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  those  who. 
perhaps  look  not  into  the.  bishop!s  introduction.* 
I  desire  you  will  prefix  to  this  a  passage  out  of 
Virgil,  which  does  so  perfectly  agree  with  my 
present  thoughts  of  his  Icvdship,  that  I  cannot 
express  them  better,  nor  more  truly,  than  those 
words  do.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant 

G.  MlSO-SABVH. 


'  ■  The  biihop't  introductton  »  prefkced  with  &  letter  t?  bU 
>oola«ller,  of  which  this  it  a  badetque.    N. 
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TO  THE 

BISHOP  OF  SARUM'S 

INTRODUCTION.  &e. 


1  HIS  way  of  publishing  intredncfions  td  books, 
that  are  God  knows  trhen  to  come  out,  is  dthei* 
■wholly  new,  of  so  long  unpr&otiMd,  that  ihy' 
small  reading  cannot  nace  it.  How^ei','  ife  are 
to  snppeM  that  a  peraon  of  his  lordship's  gr«aC 
ag9~  and  experience,  would  hardly  act  such  d 
piece  df  singularity,  without  sonrt  extraordinary 
motiT^.  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  his  feHow- 
labourer,  the  author  of  the  paper  called  the  Bag" 
lislinian,*  seems,  in  some  of  his  late  performances, 
to  have  almost  transcribed  the  notions  of  the 
bishop ;  these  notions  I  take  to  have  been  diC'^ 
tated  by  the  same  masters,  leaving  to  each 
writer  that  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  him* 
self,  which  the  poverty  of  our*  language  forces 
me  to  call  their  style.  When  the  GnardiaQ 
chaoged  his  titles  and  professed  to  engage  in  fyc^ 
tion,  I  was  sure  the  word  was  given ;  that  grand 
preparations  were  making  agailist  next  session ; 
that  all  advantages  would  be  taken  of  the  little 
dissensions  reported  to  be  among  those  in  power ; 

« jilr.  StMl*.    N. 

and 
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ifid  Aat  th«  Gnanfian  would  s^pa  be  MtMrndei^i 
lyr  some  other  piqueerers  from  thq  wne  canp. 
But  I  wQI  coofes*  my  atupicionq  did  sot  carry 
me  so  far,  as  to  caojecture  that  tiii»  TeaerabLQ: 
champion  would  be  in  ^uch  ntighty  haste  tp  conw 
iito  tlie  field,  and  serve  in  Uie  quality  of  an 
ei^ant  perdu,'^  armed  only  with  a  ppcket-^tol, 
before  his  great  blunderbuss  could  be  -Hit  ready^ 
his -old  rusty  brea&tpUtc  icoured,  and  his  cracked; 
headpiece  mended. 

I  vas  debating  with  myself,  whether  this  hint 
of  prodacing  a.  small  pamphlet  to  give  notice  of 
fLla^ge  folio,  was  not  borrowed  from  the  ceremo- 
niid  in  Spanish  romances^  where  a  dwarf  is  sent. 
out  upon  the  battlements,  to  signify  to  all  pas- 
sengers whata  mighty  giant  there  is  in  the  castle; 
•r  whether  the  bishop  copied  this  proceeding 
from  tbe  fanfaronnade  of  Monsieur  Boufilers, 
when  the  earl  of  Portland  and  that  general  had 
an  interview.  Several  men  were  appointed,  at 
cerbin  periods,  to  ride  in  great  haste  towards  the 
English  camp,  and  cry  out,  Monseigneur  vient, 
Monteigneur  vUnt:  then  small  parties  advancing 
with  t^  same  speed,  and  the  same  cry ;  and  this 
foppery  held  for  many  hours,  until  the  niarescha) 
faamself  arrived.  So  here  the  bishop  (as  we  find 
fay  his  dedication  to  Mr.  Churchill  the  booksel- 
ler) has  for  a  long  time  sent  warning  of  hi^ 
arrival  by  advertisements  in  gazettes;  and^ow 
bis  introduction  advances  to  tell  us  again,  MoH' 

*  One  of  the  forlorn  hope;  b  number  of  men  tclected  for 
My  deipenl^  cDWrpriK.  «r  appointtni  for  (ka  firet  uoitt  to  « 
kettle.    N,  ' 

telgneuT 
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seigneur  <t!ient :  in  the  mean  time  we  must  gape,- 
and  wait,  and  gaze,  the  Lord  knows  how  long,' 
and  kteep  our  spirits  id  some  reasonable  agitation, 
itntiriiis  lordship's  real  self  shall  think  fit  to  ap- 
pear in  the  habit  of  a  folio. 

I  hate  seen  the  same  sort  of  management  at  a 
puppet-show.     Some  puppets  of  little  or  no  con-  ■ 
quence  appeared  several  times  at  the  window,  toi 
allure  the  boys  and   the  rabble:  the  trumpeter' 
sounded  often,  and  the  doorkeeper  cried  a  hun-' 
dred  times,  until  he  was  hoarse,  that  they  wdre . 
just  going  to  begin ;  yet,  after  all,  we  were  forced  ■ 
sometimes  to  wait  an  hour  before  Punch  himself - 
in  person  made  his  entry.' 
'  Butwhythis  ceremony  among  old  acquaintance?' 
The  world  and  he  have  long  known  one  another : 
let  him  appoint  his  hour,  and  make  his  visit,  with- 
out troubling  us  all  day  with  a  succession  of  mes-. 
sages  from  his  lackeys  and  pages.  .; 

With  submission,  these  little  arts  of  gettinglofF 
an  edition,  do  ill  become  any  author  above  the 
size  of  Marten  the  surgeon.  My  lord  tells  us 
that  "  many  thousands  of  the  two  former  parts 
of  his  history  are  in  the  kingdom  ; "  and  now  he 
perpetually  advertises  in  the  gazette,  that  he  in- 
tends to  publish  the  third.  This  is  exactly  in  the 
method  and  style  of  Marten  :  '*  the  seventh  edi- 
tion (many  thousands  of  the  former  editions' 
having  been  sold  off  in  a  small  time)  of  Mr.  Mar-  . 
ten's  book  concerning  secret  diseases,    &c. 

Does  his  lordship  intend  to  publish  his  great 

volume  by  subscription,  and  is  this  irrtraduction 

only   by   way  of  specimen  ?  I  was  inclined  to 

think  so,    because  in  the  prefixed  letter  to  Mr. 

Churciiill, 


OF  sarum's  intbosuction.  €1 

Churchill,  which  introduces  this  introduction, 
there  are  soriie  dubious  expressions :  he  says, 
"  the  advertisements  iit  published  were  in  order 
to  move  , people  to  furnish  him  with  materials, 
which  might  help  him  to  finish  his  work  with 
great  advantage."  If  he  means  half  a  guinea 
jipon  the  subscription,  and  the  other  half  at  the 
(delivery,  why  does  he  no(  tell  us  so  m  plaiii 
terms  ? 

.  I  am  wondering  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  this 
diminutive  letter  to  Mr.  Churchill,  should  under- 
stand the  business  of  introducing,  better  than 
the  introduction  itself;  or  why  the  bishop  did 
not  take  it  into  his  head  to  send  the  former  ipto 
the  wold  some  months  before  the  latter,  which 
would  have  been  a  greater  improvement  upon  the 
solemnity  of  the  procession  ? 

Since  I  writ  these  last  lines,  I  have  perused  the 
whole  pamphlet,  (which  I  had  only  dipped  in 
before)  and  found  I  have  been  hunting  upon  a 
wrong  scent;  for  the  author  has,  in  several  parts 
of  his  piece,  discovered  the  true  motives  which 
put  him  upon  sending  it  abroad  at  this  juncture ; 
I  shall  therefore  consider  them  as  they  come  in 
my  way. 

My  lord  begins  his  introduction  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  reasons,  why  he  was  guilty  of  so 
many  mistakes  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
of  the  Reformation  :  his  excuses  are  just,  rational, 
and  extremely  consistent.  He  says,  "  he  wrote 
ID  haste  ; "  which  he  confirms  by  adding,  "  that 
it  lay  a  year  after  he  wrote  it  before  it  was  put 
into  the  press."  At  the  same  time  he  mentioned 
a  passage  extremely  to  the  honour  of  that  pious 

'  and 
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«Bd  exMlIent  prelate,  archbishop  Saticroft,  -whicti 
demoBstrates  Ms  grace  to  have  been  a  petsoA  d{ 
great  agacity,  and  almost  a  prophet  Doctor 
Burnet,  then  a  privBte  dirme,  "  desired  admit- 
tance to  the  Cotton  library,  but  was  prevented* 
by  the  archbishop,  who  told  sir  John  Cotton,  tfa^ 
the  said  doctor  was  no-friend  to  the  prerogative  of 
'the  crown,  or  to  the  constitution  of  thekingdom.'* 
This  judgment  was  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause the  doctor  had  not  long  before  published  a 
book  in  Scotland,  with  bis  name  prefixed,  which 
carries  the  regal  prerogative  higher  than  any  wri- 
ter of  the  age:  however,  the  good  arc!hbishoJ> 
lived  to  see  his  opinion  become  unirersal  in  the 
kingdom. 
The  bishop  goes  on  for  many  pages,  with  an  ac- 

*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  tee  ths  pn^res*  of  liaM  ^ryi 
In  the  £rst  edition  of  ibis  introduction,  it  tbould  teem  "  he  ww 
prevaard  by  ibe  archbisbop,"  &c.  Whan  ibe  introducibn  vaa 
reprinted  a  year  after  with  thebistpiy,  it  itands:  "A  freat  pn- 
late  had  bec-n  brforcband,  and  posecsied  htm  [sir  John  Cotton] 
agaiust  me — That  unless  tbe  arcbbithop  of  Cantarbary  would  ra- 
comraead  me'— be  desired  la  be  excused— Tb«  bishop' (^  Worce*- 
ler  [Dr.  W.  LIuyd]  cuuld  not  prevail  on  the  orchbithop  to  mter' 
pose."  This  is  Bomi-wbat  less  than  presaitiiig:  unlets  the  trch- 
bisbop  be  meant  by  the  gnat  pnlatt ;  whlcb  is  aot  very  probable, 
\.  Bccstise  in  tbe  preface  to  this  very,  tbird  volume,  p.'  4.  Ii* 
says,  "  It  was  by  archbithop  ^croffs  order  he  bad  Ifae  free  Ma 
of  every  thing  tliat  lay  in  tho  Lambeth  libniry."  S.  BeCMao  the 
author  of  Speatluni  Sarisburi^mi,  p.  6.  tdls  us,  "Hit  access  to 
the  library  was  owing  solely  to  the  recontmendatKH)  of  archbishop 
Suiicroft,  as  I  bnvcbeen  informed  (says  tbe  author)  by  some  of 
the  family."  3.  BecAU!>e  bishop  fiurnet  in  hit  History  (rf  fab 
Own  Times,  vol.  i^  p.  Sg^  sayt,  it  was  "  Dolbeti,  bishop  of 
liucbesiur  [at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale],  that 
diverted  iir  John  Cotton  from  tuflering  bin  to  aearch  his 
libniry."    W.  B. 

fount 
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ooMDt  of  cMtin  facts  relating  to  the  pobtisfain^ 
ti  hi«  two  fbnnec  volumes  of  the  reformation ; 
the  great  succeu  of  that  woHc,  and  the  ad-versa" 
lies  vho  appeared  against  it.  These  are  matten 
out  of  the  way  of  my  reading ;  only  I  observe  that 
poor  Mr.  Himry  Wharton,  who  has  deserved  sa 
veil  of  tha  eommouwealth  of  learning,  and  who 
gave  himsolf  the  trouble  of  d^tec^ng  some  hun- 
dteds  of  the  bishop's  niistakes,  meets  with  very 
ill  qaarter  ihim  his  lordship  ;  upon  which,  I  can- 
not  avoid  ■mentiontiig  a  peculi^  method  which 
t9iis  prelate  Cakes  to  leveage  himself  upon  those 
who  p^^me  to  differ  ftom  him  m  print.  The 
biabqp  uf  Rochester  happened  some  years  ago  to 
be  of  this  number.  My.lord  of  Sarum,  in  his 
rqily^  ventured  to  idl  the  world,  "  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  writ  against  him  (meaning  Dr. 
Atterbury),  was  one  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
gceat  obligations ; "  which  was  a  very  generous 
christian  contrivance  of  charging  his  adversary 
with  ingratitude.  But  it  seems  the  truth  happen- 
ed to  be  on  the  other  side,  which  •the  doctor 
made  appear  in  such  a  manner  as  would  hare  si- 
lenced his  lordship  for  ever,  if  he  had  not  heea 
writing  proof.  Poor  Mr.  Wharton  ip  his  grave,, 
is  chai^;ed  with  the  same  accusation,  but  with 
circumstances  tlie  most  aggravating  that  malice, 
and .  something  else  could  invent;  and  which  I 
will  no.  more  believe  than  five  hundred  passages 
in  a  certain  book  of  travels.'*  Seethe  character 
he  gives  of  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  who  shortened 
his  life  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  church. 
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**  Mr.  Wharton  desired  me'to  intercede  with  Til- 
lotson  for  a  prebead  of  Canterbury.  I  did  so,  but 
Wharton  would  not  believe  it ;  «aid  he  would  be 
revenged,  and  so  writ  against  me.  Soon  after, 
he  was  convinced  I-  had  fipoke  for  him;  said'he 
was  set  on-  to  do  what  he  did,  and. if  I  would 
procure  any  thing  for'  him,  he  would  discover 
everything  to-We."  Whafa 'spirit  of  candour,. 
charity,  and  good  nature,'  generosity  and  truth} 
shines  through  this  story,  told  of  a  most  excel- 
lent and  pious  divine,  twenty  years  after  his 
death  without  one  single  voucher. 

Come  we  now'to'  the  reasons  which  moved  his 
lordship  to  set  aboiit  this  work  at  this  time.  "  He 
could  delay 'it  ni)  longer,  because  the  reasons  of 
his  engaging  in  it  at  first  seemed  to  return  upon 
him.  "  He  was  then  frightened  with  "  the  dan- 
ger of  a  popish  successor  in  view,  and  the  dread- 
ful apprehensions  of  the  power  of  France.  Eng- 
land has  forgot  these  dangers,"  and  yet  is  "  nearer 
to  them  than  ever,-'  and  therefore  he  Js  resolved 
to  "awaken  them"  with  his  third  volume;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  sends  this  introduction  to  let 
them  know  they  are  asleep.  He  then  goes  on  ia 
describing  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  after 
such  a  manner,  as  if  destruction  hung  over  us  by 
a  single  hair ;  as  if  the  pope,  the  devil,  the  pre- 
ttender,  and  France,  were  just  at  our  doors. 

When  the  bishop  published  his  history,  there 
was  a  popish  plot  on  foot:  the  duke  of  York,  a 
known  papist,  -was  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown : 
the  house- of  commons- would  not  hear  of  ai;y  ex-v 
pedient  for  securing  their  religion  under  a  popish 
.prince,  nor  woiUd-the  king,  or  lords,  consent  to 
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a  bill  of  exclusion  ;  the  French  king  was  in  the 
height  of  his  grandeur,  and  the  vigour  of  his  age. 
At  this  day  the  presumptive  heir,  with  that  whole 
illustrious  family,  are  protestants  ;  the  popish  pre- 
tender excluded  for  ever  by  Several  acts  of  par- 
liament ;  and  every  person  in  the  smallest  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  the  meinbers  of  both  houses, 
obliged  to  abjure  him.  The  French  king  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb  of  life  ;  his  armies  have  been  conquer- 
ed, and  his  towns  won  from  him  for  ten  years 
together;  and  his  kingdom  is  in  danger  of  being 
torn  by  divisions  during  a  long  minority.  Are 
these  cases  parallel  ?  or  are  we  now  in  more  dan- 
ger of  France  and  popery  than  we  were  thirty 
years  ago?  what  can  be  the  motive  for  advancing 
such  false,  such  detestable  assertions?  what  con- 
clusions would  his  lordship  draw  from  such  pre- 
mises as  these?  if  injurious  appellations  were  of 
any  advantage  to  a  cause,  (aS  the  style  of  our  ad- 
versaries would  make  us  believe)  what  appella- 
tions would  those  deserve,  who  thus  endeavour  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  sedition,  and  are  impatient  to  sec 
the  fruits?  "  But,"  saitb  he,  "  the  deaf  adder  stop- 
peth  her  ears,  let  the  charmer  charm  never  so  wise- 
ly." True  my  lord,  there  are  indeed  too  many  adders 
in  this  nation's  bosom  ;  adders  in  all  shapes  and  in 
all  habits,  whom  neither  the  queen -nor  parliament 
can  charm  to  loyalty,  truth,  religion,   or  honour. 

Among  other  instances  produced  by  him  of  the 
dtsmal  condition  we  are  in,  he  offers  one  which 
could  not  easily  be  guessed.  It  is  this,  - "  that 
the  little  factioQS  pamphlets  written  about  the 
end  of  king  Charles  II's  reign  lie  dead  in  shops, 
are  looked  on  as  waste  paper,  and  turned  to  pastc- 

voL.  V.  ■     F  board." 
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board."  How  many  are  there  of  his  lordship'i: 
writings,  which  could  otherwise  never  have  been 
of  any  real  service  to  the  publick  ?  has  he  indeed 
so  mean  an  opinion  of  our  taste,  to  send  us  at 
this  time  of  day  into  all  the  corners  of  Holborn, 
Duck-lane,  and  Moorfields,  in  quest  after  the 
factious  trash  published  in  those  days  by  Juhan 
Johnson,  HickeringiU,  Dr.  Gates,  and  himself. 

His  lordship  taking  it  for  a  postulatum,  that 
the  queen  and  ministry,  both  houses  of  parha- 
ment,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  landed  gentle- 
men throughout  England,  are  running  headlong 
into  popery,  lays  hold  on  the  occasion  to  describe, 
"  the  cruelties  in  queen  Mary's  reign :  an  inqui- 
sition setting  up  faggots  in  Smilhfield,'  and  exe- 
cutions all  over  the  kingdom.  Here  is  that,"  says 
he,  "  which  those  that  look  toward  a  popish  suc- 
cessor must  look  for."  And  he  insinuates  through 
his  M'liole  pamphlet,  that  all  who  are  not  of  his 
party  "  look  toward  a  popish  successor."  These 
he  divides  into  two  parts,  '*  the  tory  laity,  and 
the  tory  clergy."  He  tells  the  former :  **  although 
.they  have  no  religion  at  all,  but  resolve  to  change 
with  every  wind  and  tide ;  yet  they  ought  to  have 
'  compassion  on  their  countrymen  and  kindred." 
Then  he  applies  himself  to  the  tory  clergy,  assures 
them,  that  "the  fires  revived  inSmithBeld,  and  all 
over  the  nation,  will  have  no  amiable  view,  but 
least  of  all  to  them  ;  who,  if  they  have  any  princi- 
ples at  aH,  must  be  turned  out  of  their  livings- 
leave  their  families,  be  hunted  from  place  to  place 
into  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  meet  with  that 
contempt  with  which  they  treated  foreigners,  who 
took  sanctuary  among  us." 

Thi. 
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TliU  requires  a  Teca(ntuIatioii,  with  som«  re- 
marks. First,  I  do  affinn;  that  in  every  hundred 
of  professed  atheists,  deists,  Aod  sooinians  in  the 
kingdom,  ninety-nine  at  'least  are  staunch  the* 
roughpaced  wbigs,  ent^rcjy  agreeing  with  bis 
lordship  in  politicks  and  disciphne;  and  tberdfor* 
will  venture  all  the  tires  of  hell,  rather  than  sin^e 
one  hair  of  their  beards  in  Sniiihfield.  .  Secondly, 
I  do  Ukewise  affirm,  that  those  whom  we  usually 
understand  by  the  appellation  of  toiy  or  high 
church  clergy,  were  the  greatest  sticklers  against 
the  exhorbitiint  proceedings  of  king  James  the 
Second,  the  best  writers  against  popery,  and  the 
most  exemplary  sufferers  for  the  established  reh- 
gion.  Thirdly,  I  do  pronounce  it  to  be  a  most 
false  and  infamous  scandal  upon  the  natioo  in 
general,  and  on  the  clergy  in  particular,  to  re- 
proach them  for  "  treating  foreigners  with  haugh- 
tiness and  contempt"  The  French  hugonots  are 
many  thousand  witnesses  to  the  contrary  ;  and  I 
wish  they  deserved  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
good  treatment  they  have  received. 

Lastly,  I  observe,  that  the  author  of  a  paper 
called  the  Englishman,  has  run  into  the  same 
can^  gravely  advising  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  not  to  bring  in  popery ;  because  that  will 
put  them  under  a  necessity  of  parting  with  their 
wives,  or  losing  their  livings.  -^ 

The  bulk  of  the  kingdom,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  happen  to  difier  extremely  from  this  prelate, 
in  many  principles  both  of  pohticks  tmd  religion. 
Novr  I  adk,  whether,  if  any  man  of  them  had 
ngned  h>e  name  to  a  system  gf  atheism,  or  po< 
pery,  he  coultj  have  argued  with  them  otherwise.  . 
F  S  than,-  > 
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than  he  does  ?  or,  if  I  should  write  a  grave  letter 
to  hU  lordship  with  the  same  advice,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  half  an  atheist  and  half  a 
papist,  and  conjuring  him  by  all  he  held  dear  to 
have  compassion  upon  all  those  who  believed  a 
God  ;  "  not  to  revive  the  fires  in  Smithfield  ;  that 
he  must  either  forfeit  his  bishoprick,  or  not  marry 
a  fourth  wife  ;**  I  ask,  whether  he  would  not  think 
I  intended  him  the  highest  injury  and  afiront? 

But  as  to  the  tory  laity,  he  gives  them  up  in 
a  lump  for  abandoned  atheists:  they  are  a  set 
of  men  so  "impiously  corrupted  in  the  point  of 
religion,  that  no  scene  of  cruelty  can  fright  them 
from  leaping  into  it  [popery]  and  perhaps  act- 
ing such  a  part  in  it  as  may  be  assigned  them." 
He  therefore  despairs  of  influencing  them  by  any 
toplcks  drawn  from  religion  or  compassion,  and 
advances  the  consideration  of  interest,  as  the 
only  powerful  argument  to  persuade' them  against 
popery." 

What  he  offers  upon  this  head  is  so  very  ama- 
zing from  a  christian,  a  clergyman,  and  a  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  that  I  must,  in 
my  own  imagination,  strip  him  pf  those  three 
capacities,  and  put  him  among  the  humber  of 
that  set  of  men  he  mentions  in  the  paragraph 
before;  or  else  it  will  be  impossible  to  shape  out 
an  answer. 

His  lordship,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  tones 
from  their  design  of  bringing  in  popei^,  tells 
them,  "how  valuable  a  part  of  the  whole  soil  of 
England  the  abbey  lands,  the  estates  of  the  bi- 
sTiops',  of  the  cathedrals,  and  the  tithes  are :" 
how  difficult-such  a  resumption  would  be  to  many 
_.famiiie»; 
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families ;  "  yet  all  these  must  be  thrown  up ; 
for  sacrilege,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  a  mortal 
sin."  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  what  a  jum- 
ble here  is  made  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  if 
they  -were  all  upon  the  same  foo^  were  alienated 
with  equal  justice,  and  the  clergy  had  no  more 
reason  to  complin  of  the  one  than  the  other; 
whereas  the  four  branches  mentioned  by  him  are 
of  very  diffiirent  consideration.  If  I  might  ven- 
ture to  guess  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  upon  this 
matter,  I  believe  they  could  wish  that  some  small 
part  of  the-  abbey  lands  had  been  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  bishopricks ;  and  a  very 
few  acres  to  serve  for  glebes  in  those  parishes 
where  there  are  none;  after  which,  I  think  they 
would  not  repine  that  the  laity  should  possess  the 
rest  If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  and  cathe- 
dn^Is  were  exorbitant  before  the  refoniiation,  I 
believe  the  present  clergy's  wishes  reach  no  far- 
ther, than  that  some  reasonable  temper  had  been 
usedy  instead  of  paring  them  to  the  quick.  But 
as  to  the  tithes,  without  examining  whether  they 
be  of  divine  institution,  I  conceive  there  is  hardly 
one  of  that  sacred  order  in  England,  and  very 
few  even  among  the  Jaity  who  love  the  church,  - 
who  will  not  allow  the  misapplying  of  those  re- 
venues to  secular  persons,  to. have  been  at  6rst  a 
most  flagrant  act  of  injustice  and  oppression  ;.  ^ 
although,  at  the  same  time,  God  forbid  they 
should  be  restored  any  other  way  than  by  gra- 
dual purchase,  by  tlie  consent  of  those  who  are 
now  the  lawful  possessors,  or  by  the  piety  and 
generosity  of  such  worthy  spirits  as  this  nation 
sometimes 
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sometimes  produces.  The  bishop  knows  very  well, 
that  the  application  of  tithes  to  the  maiDteDance  of 
monasteries,  was  a  scahdalous  usurpation,  even  ill 
popish  tiriies  :  that  the  monks  usually  sent  out 
--  some  of  their  fraternity  to  supply  the  cures;  and 
that  when  the  monasteries  were  granted  away  by 
Henry  VIII.  the  parishes'  were  left  destitute,  or 
-  Tery  meatfly  provided,  of  any  maintenance  for  a 
p«8ton  SoUlrat  m  many  places  the  whole  ec- 
ecisiastical'  dues,  even,  to  mortuaTieSj  Easter- 
offerings,  and  th6  like,'  ate  in  lay  hanrfs,  atid  the 
incumbdnt  lies-  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  patron 
for  hi*  daily  bread..  By^  these  means,  there  are 
several  hundred  parishes  in  England  under  twenty 
pound»ayear,' and  niany  under  ten.  -I  take  his 
lordship's  bishoprick  to  be  *^orth  near  35001  an- 
nual income;  and  T  will  e'ngage,  at  half  a  year's 
warning,  to  find  him  above  a  hundred  benfcficed 
clergymen,  who  have  not  so  much  among' tlicm 
all  to  support  themselves  and  their  families:'  most 
of  them  orthodox,  of  goad  life  and  conversation  ; 
as  loth  to  see  the  fires  kindled  in'  Smithfield  as- 
nis  lordship;  and  at  lea^t  as' ready  to  face  thetn- 
under  a  popish  perseoutaon.  But  nothing  is  80' 
liard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches,  as'to'con- 
ceive  how  others  cajrbe  in  want  Hoiv  ebfi  the 
neighbouring  yic^r  fe^l  cold  or  hanger,  white  ihy 
lord  is  seated  by  a  gCK5.d:  fire,  in  thC'  warmest 
room  of  his  palace,  wish  a  dozen  dishes  before 
him?  I  remember  one  othe* 'prelate  much  of  the 
same  stamp,  who,  when  hi*  clergy  would  metition 
their  wishes  that  some  act  of  parliatnent  might  he 
thought  of  for  the  good  of  the  church,  would 

say 
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say,  "<3entlemen,  we  are  very  well  as  we  are; 
if  they  Would  let  us  alone,  we  should  ask  no 
more." 

"Sacrilege,"  says  my  lord,  "in  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  a  mortal  sin  ;  "  and  is  it  only  so  in  the 
church  of  Rome?  or  is  it  but  a  venial  sin  in  ;the 
church  of  England  ?  Our  litany  calls  fornication 
a  deadly  sin :  and  I  would  appeal  to  his  lord- 
ship for  fifty  years  past,  whether  he  thought  that 
or  sacrilege  the  deadliest?  To  make  light  of  such 
a  ain,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  is  frightening 
us  from  an  idolatrous  religion,  should  seem  not 
very  consistent.  "  Thou  that  sayest  a  man 
should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit 
adultery  r  Thou  that  abhqrrest  idols,'  dost  thou 
commit  sacrilege  ?" 

To  smooth  the  way  for  the  return  of  popery  in 
queen  Mary's  time,  the  grantees  were-confinned 
by  the  pope  in  the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands. 
But  the  bishop  tells  us,  that  "  this  confirmation 
was  fraudulent  and  invalid."  I  shall  believe  it  to 
be  so,  although  I  happen  to  read  it  in  his  lord- 
ship's history.  But  he  adds,  "  that  although  the 
confirmation  had  been  good,  the  priests  would 
have  got  their  land  again  by  these  two  methods  ; 
first,  the  statute  of  mortmain  was  iepeale<i  for 
twenty  years ;  in  which  rime,  no  do»l)t,  they 
reckoned  they  would  recover  the  best  part  of 
what  they  had  lost ;  beside  that  engat!;ing  the 
clergy  to  renew  no  leases  was  a  thing  entirely  in 
their  own  power;  and  this  in  forty  years  time 
would  raise  their  revenues  to  be  about  ten  times 
their  present  value."  These  two  expedients  for 
increasing  the  revenues'of  the  churcli,  he  repre- 
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sents  as  pernicious  desigus,  fit  6nly  to  be  practised 
in  times  of  popery,  and  such  as  the  laity  ought 
never  to  consent  to :  whence,  and  from  what  .he 
said  before  about  tithes,  his  lordship  has  freely 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  clergy  are  rich 
enough,  and  that  the  least  addition  to  their  sub- 
sistence would  be  a  step  toward  popery.  Now  it 
happens,  that  the  two  only  methods  which  could 
be  thought  on  with  any  probability  of  success, 
toward  some  reasonable  augmentation  of  ecclesi- 
astical revenues,  are  here  rejected  by  a  bishop,  as 
a  means  for  introducing  popery,  and  the  nation 
publickly  warned  against  them  :  whereas  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  statute  of  mortmain  in  full  fofce, 
after  the  church  had  been  so  terribly  stripped,  ap- 
peared to  her  majesty  and  the  kingdom  a  very  un- 
necessary hardship :  upon  which  account  it  was  at 
several  limes  relaxed  by  the  legislature.  Now,  as 
the  relaxation  of  that  statute  is  manifestly  one  of 
the  reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  those  terrible 
apprehensions  of  popery  coming  on  us ;  so,  I  con- 
cpive,  another  ground  of  his  fears  is,  the  remis- 
sion of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.  But  where  the 
inclination  to  popery  lay,  whether  in  her  majesty 
who  proposed  this  benefaction,  the  parliament 
which  confirmed,  or  tlie  clergy  who  accepted  it, 
his  lordship  has  not  thought  fit  to  determine. 

The  other  popish  expedient  for  augmenting 
church- revenues,  is,  "  engaging  the  clergy  to  re^ 
new  no  leases."  Several  of  (he  most  eminent  cler- 
gymen have  assured  me,  that  nothing  has  beeiv 
more  wished  for  by  good  men,  than  a  law  to  pre- 
vent bishops,  at  least,  from  setting  leas^  for  lives. 
I  frould  name  ten  bishopficks  i^  England,  whose 
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revcDues  one  with  another  do  not  amount  to  600  - 
pounds  a  year  for  each  :  and  if  his  lordship's,  for 
instance,  would  be  above  ten  times  the  value  when 
the  lives  are  expired,  I  should  think  the  overplus 
would  not  be  ill-disposed,  toward  an  augmenta- 
tion of 'such  as  are  now  shamefully  poor.  But  I 
doassert^  that  such  an  expedient  was  not  always 
thought  popish  and  dangerous  by  this  right  reve- 
rend historian.  X  have  had  the  honour  formerly  to 
converse  withJiim;  and  he  has  told  me  several  years 
ago,  that  he  lamented  extremely  the  power  which 
bishops  had  of:  letting  leases  for  lives ;  whereby, 
as  he  said,  they  were  utterly .  deprived  of  raising 
their  revenues,  whatever  alterations  might  happen 
in  the  value  of  money  by  length  of  time.  I  think 
the  reproach  of  betraying  private  conversation, 
will  not  upon  this  account  be  laid  to  my  charge. 
Neither  do  I  believe  he  would  have  changed  his 
opinion  upon  any  score,but  to  take  up  another  more 
agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  his  party,  "  that  the 
least  addition  of  property  to  the  church,  is  one- 
step  toward  popery."  ■ 

The  bishop  goes  on  with  much  earnestness  and 
prolixity  to  prove,  that  the  pope's  confirmation  ^f 
the  church  lands  to  those  who  held  them  by  king 
Heniy's  dona,tion,  was  null  and  fraudulent ;  which 
is  a  point  that  I  believe  no  protestant  in  England 
would, give  threepence  to  have  his  choice  >vhether 
it  should  be  trtte  or  false :  it  might  indeed  serve  as 
a  passage  io  his  history,  among  a  thousand  other 
instances,  to  detect  the  knavery  of  the  court  of 
Rome :  btit  I  ask,  where  could  be  the  use  of  it  in 
this  Introduction  r  or  why  all  this  haste  in  puli- 
lishii^  it  atthis  juncture;  and  so  out  of  all  method 
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apart,  and  before  the  wdrk  itself  ?'  He  gives'his 
reasons  m  very  plath  terms:  we  are  now,  it  Seems, 
"  in  more  danger  of  popery  than  toward  the  end 
of  king  Charles  the  second's  reigti.  That  set  <Jf 
men  (the  tories)  is  so  impiously  cotrupted  in  the 
point  of  religion,  that  no'  scene  of  criielty  can 
frighten  them  from  leaping  into  it,-  atid  perhaps 
from  acting  such  a  part  in  it  as  may.bd  assigned 
them."  He  doubts  whether  the  high  cirurch  clergy 
have  any  principles  ;  and  therefore  will  be  ready 
to  turn  off  their  wives,  and  look  on  the  fires  kin- 
dled in  Smithfield  as  an  an>iable  vic'w.  'These  are 
the  facts  he  allalong'takes  for  granted,  and  argues 
accordingly.  Therefore,  in  despair*  of  dissuading 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land  from  intro- 
ducing popery  by  any  motives  of  hontmr,  religion, 
alliance,  or  mercy,  he  assures  them,  "  That  the 
pope  has  not  duly  confirmed  their  titles  to  the 
church  lands  in  their  possession;"  which  therefore 
.  must  he  infallibly  restored,  as  soon  as  that  religion, 
is  established  among  us. 

Thus,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  make  the  majority  of  the  kingdom, 
both  for  number,  quality,  and  possession,  imme- 
diately embrace  popety,  except  a  firm  bull  from 
the  pope  to  secure  the  abbey  and  other  church 
lands  and  tithes  to  the  present  proprietors  and 
their  heirs ;  if  this  only  dii!iculty  could  now  be 
adjusted,  the  pretender  would  be  restored  next 
session,  the  two  houses  reconciled  to  thcchurch  of 
Rome  against  Easter  term,  and  the  fires  lighted 
in  Smithfield  by  Midsummer.  Such  horrible  ca- 
lumnies against  anatiorfWe  not  the  less  injurious 
to  decency,  good  nature,  truth,  honour,  arid  re- 
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iig^OD,  because  they  may  be  vented  with  safety ; 
and  I  will  appeal  to  any  reader  of  common  under- 
standing, whether  this  be  not  the  most  natural  and 
nece&sary  deduction  from  the  passages  I  have 
cited  and  referred  to. 

Yet  all  this  is  but  friendly  dealing,  in  compa- 
rison with  what  he  affords  the  clergy  upon  the 
same  article.  He  supposes  that  whole  reverend 
body,  who  differ  from  him  in  principles  of  church 
or  state,  so  far  from  disliking  popery  upon  the 
abovementiontd  motives  of  perjury,  "  quitting 
their  wives,  or  burning  their  relations ;"  that  thff 
hopes  of  "enjoying  the  abbey  lands"  would  sooa 
bear  down  all  such  considerations,  and  be  an  effec- 
tual incitement  to  their  perversion  :  and  so  he  goeff 
gravely  on,  as  with  the  only'  argument  which  he 
thinks  can  have  any  force,  to  assure  tbem  that 
*'  the  parochial  priests  in  Roman  catholick  coun- 
tries are  much  poorer  than  in  ours ;  the  several 
orders  of  regulars,  and  the  magnificence  of  their 
church,  devouring  all  their  treasure ;"  and  by 
consequence,  "  theirhopes  are  vain  of  expecting 
to  be  richer  after  the  intrtoduction  of  popery." 

But,  after  all,  his  lordship  despairs  that  even  thit 
argument  will  haveany  force  with  our  abominable 
clergy,  because,  to  use  his  own  words,  "They  arc 
an  insensible  and  degenerate  race,  who  are  think- 
ing of  nothing  buttheir  present  advantages;  and, 
so  that  they  may  now  support  a  luxurious  and' 
brutal  course  of  irregular  and  voluptuous  prac- 
tices, they  are  easily  hired  to  betray  their  religion, 
to  sell  their  country,  and  give  up  that  liberty  and 
those  properties,  which  are  the  present  felicities 
find  glorieaof  this  nation." 

U,,,-z:-:l,v(H«Og[c 
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He  seems  to  reckon  all  these  evils  as  matters 
fully  determined  on,  and  therefore  falls  into  the 
last  usual  form  of  despair,  by  threatening  the  au- 
thors of  these  miseries  with  "  lasting  infamy,  and 
the  curses  of  posterity  upon  perfidious  betrayers 
of  their  trust." 

Let  me  turn  this  paragraph  into  vulgar  lan-- 
guage,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  ;  and  strictly  adhere 
to  the  sense  of  the  words.  I  believe  it  may  be  faith- 
fully translated  in  the  following  manner:  "The 
bulk  of  tlie  clergy,  and  one-third  of  the  bishops, 
are  stupid  sons  of  whores,  who  think  of  nothing 
but  getting  money  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  if  they 
may  bat  procure  enough  to  supply  them  in  glut- 
tony, drunkenness,  and  whoring,  they  are  ready 
to  turn  traitors  to  God  and  their  country,  and 
make  their  fellow  subjects  slaves."  The  rest  of 
the  period  about  threatening  infamy,  and  the 
curses  of  posterity  upon  such  dogs  and  villains, 
may  stand  as  it  does  in  the  bishop's  own  phrase; 
and  so  make  the  paragraph  all  of  a  piece. 

I  will  engage,  on  the  other  side,  to  paraphrase 
all  the  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  Englishman,  so 
as  to  bring  them  up  exactly  to  biff  lordship's  style: 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  much  prefer  the  plain 
fiillingsgate  way  of  calling  names,  besause  it  ex- 
presses our  meaning  full  as  well,  and  would  save 
abundance  of  time,  which  is  lost  by  circumlocu- 
tion :  so,  fdr  instance,  John  Duntoo,  who  is  re- 
tained on  the  same  side  with  the  bishop,  calls  my 
lord  treasurer  -and  lord  Bolingbroke  traitors^ 
whoremongers,  and  Jacobites;  which  three  words 
cost  our  right  reverend  author  thrice  as  many  lines, 
to  define  them  ;  and  I  hope  hii  lordship  does  not 
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think  there  is  any  difference  in  point  of  oioraHty, 
whether  a  man  call*  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or 
says,  I  am  one  "  hired  to  hetray  my  religion,  and 
seU  my  country." 

I  am  not  surprised  to  see  the  bishop  mention 
with  contempt  all  convocations  of  the  clergy ;  for 
Toland,  Asgill,  Monmouth,  Collins,  Tindal,  and 
others  of  the  fraternity,  talk  the  very  same  lan- 
guage. His  lordship  confesses  he  is  not  inclined 
"  to  expect  much  from  the  assemblies  of  clergy- 
men." There  lies  the  misfortune;  for  if  he,  and 
some  more  of  his  order,  would  correct  their  incli- 
nations, a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  expected 
from  such  assemblies;  as  much  as  they  are  now 
cramped  by  that  submission,  which  a  corrupt 
clergy  brought  upon  their  innocent  successors. 
He  will  not  deny  that  his  copiousness  in  these 
matters  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  one  of  the  meanest 
parts  of  his  new  work.  I  will  agree  with  liim,  un- 
less he  happens  to  be  more  copious  in  ^ny  thing 
else.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  why 
he  should  be  so  copious  upon  a  subject  he  so  much 
despises,  unless  it  were  to  gratify  his  talent  of  rail- 
ing at  the  clergy,  Id  the  number  of  whom  he 
disdains  to  be  reckoned,  because  he  is  a  bishop ; 
for  it  is  a  style  I  observed  some  prelates  have  fal- 
len into  of  late  years,  to  talk  of  clergymen,  as  if 
themselves  were  not  of  the  number.  You  will 
read  in  many  of  their  speeches  at  Dr.  Sacheverell's 
trial,  expressions  to  this  or  the  like  effect :  "  my 
lords,  if  clergymen  be  suffered,"  &c.  whcreiu 
they  seem  to  have  reason  ;  and  I  am  pretty  confi- 
dent, that  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy  were 
heartily  inclined  to  disown  any  relation  thej-  had 
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to  the  managers  in  lawn.  However,  it  was  a' 
confouoding  arguhaent  against  presbytery,  that 
those  prelates  who  are  most  suspected'  to  lean  that 
way,  "treated  their  inferiour  brethren  with  haugh- 
tiness, rigour,  and  contempt;  although,  to  say 
the  truth,  nothing  better  could  be  hoped  for ; 
because  I  believe  it  may  pass  for  a  universal  rule, 
that  in  every  diocese  governed  by  bishops  of  the 
whig.spCcies,  the  clergy  (especially  the  poorer  sort) 
are  under  double  discipline;  and  the  laity  left  to 
themselves.  The  opinion  of  sir  Thomas  Monre, 
which  he  produces  to  prove  the  ill  consequences, 
or  insignificancy  of  convocations,  advances  no 
such  thing ;  but  says,  "  If  the  clergy  assembled 
often,  and  might  act  as  other  assemblies  of  clergy 
in  Christendom,  much  good  might  have  come ; 
but  the  misfortune  lay  in  their  long  disuse,  and 
that  in  his  own,  and  a  good  part  of  his  father's 
time,  they  never  came  together,  except  at  the' 
command  of  the  prince." 

I  suppose  his  lordship  thinks  there  is  some  ori- 
ginal impedimept  in  the  study  of  divinity,  or  se- 
cret incapacity  in  a  gown  and  cassock  without 
lawn,  which  disqualifies  all  inferior  clergymen, 
from  debating  upon  subjects  of  ,doctrine  or  disci- 
pline in  the  church.  It  is  a  famous  saying  of  his, 
"  that  he  looks  upon  every  layman  to  be  an 
honest  man,  until  he  is  by  experience  convinced 
to  the  contrary;  and  on  every  clergyman  as  a 
knave,  until  he  finds  him  to  be  an  honest  man." 
"WTiat  opinion  then  must  we  have  of  a  lower  house 
of  convocation ;  where,  I  am  confident,  he  will 
hardly  find  three  persons  that  ever  convinced  him 
of  their  honesty,  or  will  ever  be  at.  the  pains  to 
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flo  it  ?  Nay,  I  am  afaid  they  would  think  such  a 
conviction  might  be  no  very  advantageous  bar- 
gain, to  gain  the  character  of  an  honest  man 
with  bis  lordship,  and  lose  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  the  famous  concordate  that  was  made  be- 
tween Francis  I.  of  France,  and  pope  Leo  X.  the 
bishop  tells  us,  that  "  the  king  and  pope  came  to 
a  bargain,  by  which  they  divided  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church  between  them,  and  indeed 
quite  enslaved  it"  He  intends  in  the  third  part  of 
his  history,  which  he  is  going  to  publish,  "  to 
open  this  whole  matter  to  the  world."  In  the 
mean  time  he  mentions  some  ill  consequences  to 
the  Gallican  church  from  that  concordate,  which 
are  worthy  to  be  observed;  "the  church  of  Franc^ 
became  a  slave ;  and  this  change  in  their  consti- 
tution put  an  end  not  only  to  national,  but  even 
to  provincial  iynods  in  that  kingdom.  The  as- 
semblies of  the  clergy  there  meet  now  only  to  give 
subsidies,"  Sec. :  and  he  says,  "  our  nation  may 
see  by  tliat  proceeding,  what  it  is  to  deliver  up 
the  essential  liberties  of  a  free  constitution  to  a 
court." 

All  I  can  gather  from  tliis  matter  is,  that  our 
king  Henry  made  a  better  bargain  than  his  con- 
temporary Francis,  who  divided  the  liberties  of 
the  church  between  himself  and  the  pope,  while 
the  king  of  England  seized  them  all  to  himself. 
But  how  comes  he  to  number  the  want  of  synods 
in  the  Gallican  church  among  the  grievances  of  , 
that  concordate,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  slavery, 
since  he  reckons  all  convocations  of  .the  clergy  in, 
England  to  be  useless  and  dangerous  ?.  Or  what 
diiference 
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difference  id  point  of  liberty  was  there,  between 
the  Galilean  church  under  Francis,  and  the  Eng- 
lish under  Harry  ?  For  the  latter  was  as  much 
a  papist  as  the  former,  unless  in  the  point  of 
obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome;  and  in  every  qua- 
lity of  a  good  man,  or  a  good  prince,  (except 
personal  courage,  wherein  both  were  equal)  the 
French  monarch  had  the  advantage,  by  as  man-y 
degrees  as  is  possible  for  one  man  to  have  over 
another. 

Henry  VHI.  had  no  manner  of  intention  to 
change  religion  in  his  kingdom  ;  he  continued  to 
persecute  and  burn  protestants,  after  he  had  cast 
off  the  pope's  supremacy  ;  audi  suppose  this  sei- 
zure of  ecclesiastical  revenues  (which  Francis 
never  attempted)  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark 
of  the  church's  liberty.  By  the  quotation  the 
bishop  sets  down  to  show  the  slavery  of  the  French 
church,  he  represents  it  as  a  grievance^  that 
"  bisiiops  are  not  now  elected  there  as  formeriy, 
but  wholly  appointed  by  the  prince;  and  that 
those  made  by  the  court,  have  been  ordinarily 
the  chief  advancers  of  schisms,  heresies,  and  op- 
pressions of  the  church."  He  cites  another  pas- 
sage, from  a  Greek  writer,  and  plainly  insinuates, 
that  it  is  justly  applicable  to  her  majesty's  reign : 
"  princes  choose  such  men  to  that  charge  (of  a 
bjshop)  who  may  be  their  slaves,  and  in  all  things 
obsequious  to  what  they  prescribe,  and  may  lie 
at  their  feet,  and  have  not  so  much  a&  a  thought 
contrary  to  their  commands." 
'  These  are  very  singular  passages  for  his  lordship 
to  set  down,  in  order  to  show  the  dismal  conse- 
cpjcnces  of  the  French  concordate,  by  the  slavery 
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of  the  Galilean  church,  compared  with  the  free- 
dom of  ours.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  dis- 
pute, whether  it  were  better  for  religion,  that  . 
bishops  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  or  people; 
or  both  together :  I  believe  our  author  would 
give  his  vote  for  the  second,  (which  however 
would  not  have  been  of  much  advantage  to  him- 
self, and  some  others  that  I  could  name)  but  I 
ask,  whether  bishqps  are  any  more  elected  in 
England  thaq  in  France  ?  And  the  want  of  sy- 
nods are,  in  his  own  opinion,  rather  a  blessing 
than  a  grievance,  unless  he  will  affirm  that  more 
good  can  be  expected  from  a  popish  synod  thjin 
an  English  convocation.  Did  the  French  clergy 
ever  receive  a  greater  blow  to  their  liberties,  than 
the  submission  made  to  Henry  the  eighth  ;  or  so 
great  a  one,  as  the  seizure  of  their  lands  P  The 
Reformation  owed  nothing  to  the  good  intentions 
of  king  Henry  :  he  was  only  an  instrument  of  it 
(as  the  logicians  speak)  by  accident ;  nor  does 
he  appear,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  to  have 
had  any  other  views  than  those  of  gratifying 
his  insatiable  love  of  power,  cruelty,  oppression, 
and  other  irregular  appetites.  But  this  kingdom, 
as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  was,  at 
that  time,  generally  weary  of  the  corruptions  and  - 
impositions  of  the  Roman  court  and  church  ;  and 
disposed  to  receive  those  doctrines  which  Luther 
and  his  followers  had  universally  spread.  Cran- 
mer  the  archbishop,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the 
court,  did  secretly  embrace  the  Reformation  ;  and 
the  king's  abrogating  the  pppe's  supremacy  made 
the  people  in  general  run  into  the  new  doctrine^ 
with  greater  freedom,  because  they  hoped  to  be 
VOL.  Y.  .  0  supported 
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supported  in  it  by  tlie  authority  and  example  of 
their  prince;  who  disappointed  them  so  far,  that 
he  made  no  other  step  thaii  rejecting  the  pope's 
supremacy,  as  a  clog  upon  his  own  power  and 
passions ;  but  retained  every  corruption  besides, 
and  became  a  cruel  persecutor,  as  well  of  those 
who  denied  his  own  supremacy,  as  of  all  others 
who  professed  any  protestant  doctrine.  Neither 
has  any  thing  disgusted  me  more  ia  reading  the 
histories  of  those  times,  than  to  see  one  of  the 
worst  piinces  of  any  age  or  country,  celebrated 
as  an  instrument  in  that  glorious  work  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  bishop,  having  gone  over  all  the  matters 
that  properly  fall  within  his  introduction,  proceeds 
to  expostulate  with  several  sorts  of  people  '■  first,' 
with  protestants  who  are  no  christians,  such  as 
atheists,  deists,  freethinkers,  and  the  like  ene- 
mies to  Christianity :  but  these  he  treats  with  the 
tendtrness  of  a  friend,  because,  they  are  all  of 
them  of  sound  whig  principles  in  church  and 
state.  However,  to  do  him  justice,  he  lightly 
touches  some  old  topicks  for  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel :  and  concludes,  by  "  wishing  that  the  free- 
thinkers would  consider  well,  if  (Anglic^  wAe/AwJ 
they  think  it  possible  to  bring  a  nation  to  be 
without  any  religion  at  all;  and  what  the  conse- 
quences of  that  may  prove  ;"  and  in  case  they 
allow  the  negative,  he  gives  it  clearly  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

Secondly,  he  applies  himself  (if  I  take  his  meato- 
ing  right)  to  christian  papists,  "  who  have  a  taste 
■  ct"  liberty  ,"  and  desires  them  to  '^  compare  the 
^b*iurdity  &f  tiieir  own  religion,  with  the  reason- 
ableness 
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ableness  of  the  reformed  :"  agaioat  vhich,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  I  have  nothing  to  object 

Thirdly,  he  is  somewhat  rough  against  his  own 
party,  "  who,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  pro- 
testant  liberty,  can  look  hack  so  tamely  on  po- 
pery coming  on  them ;"  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
bewitched,  or  that  the  devil  were  in  them,  to  be 
.so  negligent.  "It  is  not  enough  that  they  re- 
solve not  to  turn  papists  themselves  ;  they  ought 
to  awaken  all  about  them,  even  the  most  ignorant 
and  stupid  to  apprehend  their  danger,  and  to  ex- 
ert themselves  with  their  utmost  industry  to  guard 
against  it,  and  to  resist  it  If,  after  all  their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it,  the  corruption  of  the  age, 
and  the  art  and  power  of  our  enemies,  prove  too 
hard  for  us ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  we  must 
submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  be  silent ;  and 
prepare  ourselves  for  all  the  extremity  of  suffering 
and  of  misery ;"  with  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same  strain. 

With  due  submission  to  the  profound  sagacity 
of  this  prelate,  who  can  smell  popery  at  five  hun- 
dred miles  distance,  better  than  fanaticism  just 
under  his  nose,  I  take  leave  to  tell  him,  that  this  re- 
proof to  his  friends,  for  want  of  zeal  and  clamour 
against  popery,  slavery,  and  the  pretender,  is 
what  they  have  not  deserved.  Are  the  pamphlets 
and  papers  daily  published  by  the  sublime  authors  . 
of  his  pa^tyj  full  of  any  thing  else?  are  not  the 
queen,  th?  ministers,  the  majority  of  lords  and 
commons,  loudly  taxed  in  print,  with  this  charge 
agunst  them-  at  full  lengUi  ?  is  it  not  the  perpe- 
tiud  echo  of  every  whig  cofisehouse  and  club  ? 
hav):  -Ch^  not  quartered  popery  and  the  pretender 
a  i  upon 
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upon  the  peace  and  treaty  of  commerce;  iipott' 
the  possessing^  and  quieting,  and  keeping,  and 
demolishing  of  Dunkirk  ?  have  they  not  clamobr- 
ecl,  because  the  pretender  continued  in  France, 
and  because  he  left  itf  have  they  not  reported 
that  the  town  swarmed  with  many  thousand  pa- 
pists ;  when,  upon  search,  there  were  never  found 
so  few  of  that  religion  in  it  before  ?  If  a  clergy- 
man preaches  obedience  to  the  higher  powers,  is 
he  not  immediately  traduced  as  a  papist?  cau 
mortal  man  do  more?  To  deal  plainly,  my  lord, 
your  friends  are  not  strong  enough  yet  to  make 
an  insurrection,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
one  from  them,  until  their  neighbours  be  ready. 

My  lord,  I  have  a  little  seriousness  at  heart 
upon  this  point,  where  your  lordship  affects  to 
fihow  so  much.  When  you  can  prove,  that  one 
single  word  has  ever  dropped  from  any  minister 
of  state,  in  publick  or  private,  in  favour  of  the 
pretender,  or  his  cause ;  when  you  can  make  it 
appear  that  in  the  course  of  this  administration, 
since  the  queen  thought  fit  to  change  her  servants, 
there  has  one  step  been  made  toward  weakening 
the  Hanover  title,  or  giving  the  least  countenance 
to  any  other  whatsoever ;  then,  and  not  until 
then,  go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble,  give  fire  to 
the  zeal  of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them  with 
lukewarmness. 

Fourthly,  the  bishop  applies  himself  to  the  to- 
nes in  general ;  taking  it  for  granted,  after  his 
charitable  manner,  that  they  are  all  ready  pre- 
pared to  introduce  popery.  He  puts  an  excuse 
into  their  mouths,  by  which  they  would  endea- 
vour to  justify  their  change  of  religion ;  "  Popery 
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is  not  what  it  was  before  the  Reformation :  things 
are  now  much  mended,  and  farther  corrections 
might  be  expected,  if  we  would  enter  into  a  treaty 
Y'th  them  :  in  particular,  they  see  the  errour  of 
proceeding  severely  with  hereticks;  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  returns  of  such  cru* 
cities,  as  were  practised  an  age  and  a  half  ago." 

This  he  assures  us  is  a  plea  offered  by  the  tories 
in  defence  of  themselves,  for  going  about  at  this 
juncture  to  establish  the  popish  religion  among 
us :  what  argument  does  he  bring  to  prove  the 
iact  itself? 

"  QoJbus  indiciia,  quo  teste,  probavit  ? 
Nil  hoTum :  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venii."  * 

JvTENAL,  Sat.  X.  70. 

Notliing  but  this  tedious  introduction,  wherein 
he  supposes  it  all  along  as  $  thing  granted.  That 
there  might  be  a  perfect  union  in  the  whole  chris- 
tian church,  is  a  blessing  which  every  good  man 
wishes,  but  no  reasonable  man  can  hope.  That 
the  more  polite  Roman  catholicks  have,  in  seve- 
ral places,  given  up  some  of  their  superstitious 
fopperies,  particularly  concerning  legends,  rehcks, 
and  the  like,  is  what  nobody  denies.  But  the 
material  points  in  difference  between  us  and  them, 
are  universally  retained  and  asserted,  in  all  their 
controversial  writings.  And  if  his  lordship  really 
.  thinks  that  every  man  who  differs  from  him,  under 
the  name  of  a  tory,  in  some  church  and  state 
opinions,  is  ready  to  believe  transubstantiattOn, 

*  What  is  ihe  charge,  and  who  the  evidence? 
Mothing  of  this ;  but  our  old  Cxsar  sent 
A  nois^  letter  to  hi*  parliament.  Drtdeit. 

purgatory, 
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purgatory,  the  infallibility  of  pope  or  councils,  to 
worship  saints  and  angels,  and  the  like;  I  can 
only  pray  God  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  or 
graft  in  his  heart  the  first  principles  of  charity ;  a 
virtue  which  some  people  ought  not  by  any  means 
wholly  to  renounce,  because  it  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

Fifthly,  the  bishop  applies  himself  to  his  owa 
party  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  whom  he  ex- 
horts "  to  guard  their  religion  and  liberty  against 
all  danger,  at  what  distance  soever  it  may  appear. 
If  they  are  absent  and  remiss  on  critical  occa- 
sions :"  that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not  attend  close 
next  sessions,  to  vote  upon  all  occasions  what- 
ever, against  the  proceedings  of  the  queen  and 
her  ministry,  "  or  if  any  views  of  advantage  to  " 
themselves  prevail  on  them :"  in  other  words,  if 
any  of  them  vote  for  the  bill  of  commerce,  in 
hopes  of  a  place  or  a  pension,  a'title,  or  a  garter ; 
"  God  may  work  a  deliverance  for  us  another 
way,  (that  is  to  say,  by  inviting  the  Dutch) ;  but 
•  they, and  their  families,  (i.e.  those  who  are  negli- 
gent or  revolters)  shall  perish  ;"  by  which  is  meant  - 
they  shall  be  hanged,  as  well  as  the  present  mini- 
stry and  their  abettors,  as  soon  as  we  recover 
our  power ;  "  because  they  let  in  idolatry,  super- 
stition, and  tyranny ;"  because  they  stood  by 
and  suffered  the  peace  to  be  made,  the  bill  of 
commerce  to  pass,  and  Dunkirk  to  lie  undemo- 
lished  longer  than  we  expected,  without  raising  a 
rebellion. 

'His  last  application  is  to  the  tory  clergy,  a  par- 
cel of  "  blind,  ignorant,  duinb,  Rleeping,  greedy, 
drunken  dogs,"  A  pretty  artful  episcopal  method 
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is  this,  of  calling  his  brethren  as  many  injurious 
names  as  he  pleases.  It  is  but  quoting  a  text  of 
Scripture,  where  the  characters  of  evil  men  are 
described,  and  the  thing  is  done  :  and  at  the  same 
time  the  appearances  of  piety  and  devotion  pre- 
served. I  would  engage,  with  the  help  of  a  good 
Concordance,  and  the  liberty  of  perverting  holy 
writ,  to  find  out  as  many  injurious  appelt;itions, 
as  the  Englishman  throws  out  in  any  of  his  poli- 
tick papers,  and  apply  them  to  those  persons 
"  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good ;"  to  those 
who  cry  without  cause,  "  Every  man  to  his  tent, 
O  Israel !  and  to  those  who  curse  the  queen  in 
their  hearts  !" 

These  decent  words,  he  tells  us,  make  up  *'  a 
lively  description  of  such  pastors  as  will  not  study 
controversy,  nor  know  the  depths  of  Satan."  He 
means,  I  suppose,  the  controversy  between  us  and 
the  papists ;  for  as  to  the  freethinkers  and  dis- 
senters of  every  denomination,  they  are  some  of 
the  best  friends  to  the  cause.  Now  I  have  been 
told,  there  is  a  body  of  that  kind  of  controversy 
published  by  the  London  divines,  which  is  not  to 
be  matched  in  the  world.  I  believe  likewise,  [here 
is  a  good  number  of  the  clergy  at  present  tho- 
roughly versed  in  that  study  ;  after  which,  I  can- 
not but  give  my  judgment,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
idle  thing  for  pastors  in  general  to  busy  them- 
selves much  in  disputes  against  popery  ;  it  being 
a  dry  hgqvy  employment  of  themind  at  best,  espe- 
cially when  (God  be  thanked)  there  is  so  little 
occasion  for  it,  in  the  generality  of  parishes 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  must  be  daily  less 
and  less,  by  the  ju§t  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the 
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utter  aversion  of  our  people  from  that  idolatrous 
superstition. 

If  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  name  those  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  of  his  lordship's  party,  I 
■would  venture  to  tell  him,  that  pastors  have  much 
more  occasion  to  study  controversies  against  the 
several  classes  of  freethinkers  and  dissenters:  the 
former  (I  beg  his  lordship  pardon  for  saying  so) 
being  a  little  worse  than  papists,  and  both  of  them 
more  dangerous  at  present  to  our  constitution, 
both  in  church  and  state.  Not  that  I  think  pres- 
bytery so  corrupt  a  system  of  christian  religion 
as  popery;  I  believe  it  is  not  above  one-third  as 
bad :  but  I  think  the  presbyterians,  and  their  clan* 
of  other  fanaticks,  or  freethinkers  and  atheists 
that  dangle  after  them,  are  as  well  inchned  to  pull 
down  the  present  establishment  of  monarchy  and 
religion,  as  any  set  of  papists  in  Christendom ;  and 
therefore,  that  our  danger,  as  things  now  stand, 
is  infinitely  greater  from  our  protestant  enemies; 
because  they  are  much  more  able  to  ruin  us,  and 
full  as  willing.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  pres- 
bytery and  a  commonwealth  are  less  formidable 
evils  than  popery,  slavery,  and  the  pretend^ ;  for, 
if  the  fanaticks  were  in  power,  I  should  be  in  more 
apprehension  of  being  starved  than  burned.  But, 
there  are  probably  in  England  forty  dissenters  of 
all  kinds,  including  their  brethren  the  freethinkers, 
for  one  papist ;  and  allowing  one  papist  to  be  as 
terrible  as  three  dissenters,  it  will  appear  by  arith- 
metick,  that  we  are  thirteen  times  and  one-third 
more  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  latter  thaa 
(he  former. 

The  other  qualification  necessary  for  all  pastors, 
c,q,-z.-dbvCoqg[c    if 
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if  they  will  not  be  "  bliod,  ignoraot,  greedy^ 
drunken  dogs,"  &c.  is  "  to  know  the  depths  of 
Satan."  This  is  harder  than  the  former ;  that  4, 
poor  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  parson,  vicar,  oc 
curate  of  a  parish,  except  he  be  cunninger  thaq 
the  devil  I  am  afraid  it  wiH  be  difficult  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  for  ooe  manifest  reason,  because 
i^boever  had  only  half  the  cunning  of  the  devi^ 
would  never  take  up  with  a  vicarage  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  "  to  live  on  at  his  ease,"  as  my  lord  ex- 
presses it ;  but  seek  out  for  some  better  livelihood. 
His  lordship  is  of  a  nation  very  much  distinguished 
for  that  quality  of  cunning,  (although  they  have 
a  great  many  better)  and  I  think  he  was  never  ac- 
cused for  wanting  his  share.  However,  upou  * 
trial  of  skill,  I  would  venture  to  lay  six  to  four  o» 
the  devil's  side,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  least 
the  older  practitioner.  Telling  truth  shames  hipi, 
and  resistance  makes  him  fly ;  but  to  attempt  out- 
witting him,  is  to  fight  him  at  his  own  weapon, 
and  consequently  no  cunning  at  all.  Another 
thing  I  would  observe  is,  that  a  man  may  be  "in 
the  depths  of  Satan,"  without  knowing  them  all ; 
and  sucl)  a  man  may  be  so  far  in  Satan's  depths, 
us  to  be  out  of  his  own.  One  of  the  depths  of 
Satan  is,  to  counterfeit  an  angel  of  light  Ano- 
ther, I  believe,  is,  to  stir  up  the  people  againat 
their  governors  by  false  suggestions  of  danger. 
A  third  is,  to  be  a  prompter  to  false  brethren,  and 
to  send  wolves  about  in  sheep's  clothing.  Some- 
times he  sends  Jesuits  about  England  in  the  habit 
and  cant  of  fanaticks;  at  other  times,  he  has  fe- 

natick  missionaries  in  the  habits  of .     I 

ahali  mention  but  one  more  of  Satan's  depths ;  for 
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I  confess  I  know  not  the  hundredth  part  of  them ; 
and  that  is,  to  employ  his  emissaries  in  ciying  out 
against  remote  imaginary  dangers,  by  which  we 
may  be  taken  off  from  defending  ourselves  against 
those,  which  are  really  just  at  our  ellwws. 

Biithis  lordship  draws  toward  a  conclusion,  and 
bids  us  "  look  about,  to  consider  the  danger  we 
are  in  before  it  is  too  late ;"  for  he  assures  us,  we 
are  already  "  going  into  some  of  the  worst  parts 
of  popery ;"  like  the  man,  who  was  so  much  ia 
haste  for  his  new  coat,  that  he  put  it  on  the  wrong 
side  out  "  Auricular  confession,  priestly  abso- 
lution, and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  have  mad* 
great  progress  in  England,  and  nobody  has  ob- 
served it:  several  other  "  popish  points  are  carried 
higher  with  us,  than  by  the  priests  themselves :" 
and  somebody,  it  seems,  had  the  "  impudence  to 
propose  a  union  with  the  Gallican  church."  I  have 
indeed  lieard  that  Mr.  Leslie  *  published  a  dis- 
course 

*  Dr.  Chtrles  Leslie,  a  famous  nonjuriog  divine,  second  sod  of 
Johii  Leslie,  bishop  of  Clogher.  At  the  revolution  he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  cathedral  of  Connor ;  and  left  that  and  his  other  ec- 
clesiastical preferments  to  follow  king  James's  fortunes,  and.after 
bis  death  his  son's;  and  made  sereral  visits  to  the  courts  of  St. 
Germain  and  Bar  le  Due ;  which,  with  hit  writings,  having  ren- 
deredhim  obnoxious  to  the  government,  in  the  year  1713  he  found 
himself  under  a  nece^ity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  Fed  ring  to 
the  Pretender's  court,  where  he  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  a  pri- 
vate chapel  after  the  manner  of  the  church  of  England.  He  went 
with  the  chevalier  into  Italy,  and  about  a  year  before  his  death 
returned  to  England ;  where  having  prepared  for  the  press  a  col- 
lection of  his  theolo^cal  works  (of  which  a  large  impression  was 
printed,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  1731),  he  went  into  the  north  of 
Ireland,  bis  native  countiy,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  April 
1?,  1729.  He  dcrended  the  bishop  of  Exeter  against  Mr.  Hoadly, 
L:,.i,-z__iv,CoOg[c  '• 
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course  to  that  purpose,  which  I  have  never  seen ; 
Bor  do  I  perceive  the  evil  in  proposing  a  union 
between  any  two  churches  in  chistendom.  Without 
d->abt  Mt.  Leslie  is  most  unhappily  misled  in  his 
politicks  ;  but  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  late  tract 
against  popery,*  he  has  given  the  world  such  a 
proof  of  his  soundness  in  religion,  as  many  a 
bishop  ought  to  be  proud  of.  I  never  saw  the 
gentleman  in  my  life  :  I  know  he  is  the  son  of  a 
'  great  and  excellent  prelate,  who,  npon  several  ac- 
counts, was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Leslie  has  written  many  useful  dis- 
courses upon  several  subjects,  and  has  so  well  de-  , 
served  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  church  of 
England  in  particular,  that  to  accuse  him  of  "im- 
pudence for  proposing  a  union"  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent faiths,  is  a  style  which  I  hope  few  will 
imitate.  I  detest  Mr.  Leslie's  political  principles, 
as  much  as  his  lordship  can  do,  for  his  heart ;  but 
1  verily  believe  he  acts  from  a  mistaken  con- 
Bcience,  and  therefore  I  distinguish  between  the 
principles  and  the  person.  However, 'it  is  some 
mortification  to  me,  when  I  see  an  avowed 
nonjuror  contribute  more  to  the  confounding  of 
popery,  than  could  ever  be  done  by  a  hundred 
thousand  such  introductions  as  this. 

His  lordship  ends  with  discovering  a  small  ray 
of  comfort.  "  God  be  thanked,  there  are  many 
among  usthat  stand  upon  the  watch-tower,  and 
that  give  faithfiil   warning;   that  stand  in   the 

ia  the  best  answer  that  was  ever  itiade,  &c.  and  was  author  of 
"  The  Rehearsal,"  six  vuls.  12mo.  &ad  maoy  other  political 
tracts.     N.  ' 

•  "The  Case  stated."    N. 
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breach,  aiid  make  themselves  a  w^U  for  tb^jr 
church  and  country  j  that  cry  to  God  day  aix4- 
night,  and  lie  in  the  dtist  mourning  before  him, 
to  avert  those' judgments  that  seem  to  hasten 
toward  us.  They  search  into  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity that  is  working  among  us,  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  that  mass  of  corruption  that  is  ia 
popery."  He  prays,  "  That  the  number  of  thes? 
may  increase,  and  that  he  may  be  of  that  num- 
ber, ready  either  to  die  in  peace,  or  to  seal  that 
doctrine  he  has  been  preaching  above  fifty  years, 
vitli  his  blood."  This  being  his  last  paragraph,  I 
bave  made  bold  to  transcribe  the  most  important 
parts  of  it.  His  design  is  to  end  after  the  man- 
ner of  orators,  with  leaving  the  strongest  impres- 
sion possible  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  A 
great  breach  is  made,  "  the  mystery  of  popish 
iniquity  is  AVorking  among  us ;"  may  God  avert 
those  "judgments  that  are  hastening  toward  us;" 
I  am  an  old  man,  "a  preacher  above  fifty  years," 
and  I  now  expect  and  am  ready  to  die  a  martyr 
for  the  doctrines  I  have  preached.  What  an 
amiable  idea  does  he  here  leave  upon  our  minds,  of 
her  majesty,  and  her  government !  He  has  been 
poring  so  long  upon  Fox's  book  of  martyrs,  that 
he  imagines  himself  living  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  and  is  resolved  to  set  up  for  a  knight  errant 
against  popery.  Upon  the  supposition  of  his  being 
in  earnest,  (which'  I  am  sure  he  is  not)  it  would 
require  but  a  very  little  more  heat  of  imagination, 
to  make  a  history  of  such  a  knight's  adventures. 
What  would  he  say  to  behold  the  fires  kindled  in 
Smithfield,  and  all  over  the  town,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  November;  to  beliold  the  pope  born 
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ite  triamph  on  Hie  shoulders  of  the  people,  with  a 
cardinal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pretender  on  the 
other?  He  woaM  never  believe  it  was  queen 
Elizabeth's  day,  but  thatof  het  persecuting  sister: 
in  short,  how  easily  might  a  windmill  be  taken  for 
the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  &  puppetshow  for  a 
popish  procession  ? 

But  enthusiasm  is  none  of  his  lordship's  fa- 
culty • :  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  he  might  be 
melancholy  enough  when  he  writ  this  introduc- 
tion :  the  despair,  at  his  age,  of  seeing  a  faction 
restored,  to  which  he  has  sacriBced  so  great  a  part 
of  his  life:  the  little  success  he  can  hope  for,  in 
case  he  should  resume  those  high  church  princi- 
ples, in  defence  of  which  he  first  employed  his 
■pen ;  no  visible  expectation  of  removing  to  Farn- 
ham  or  Lambeth:  and  lastly,  the  misfortune  of 
being  hated  by  every  one,  who  either  wears  the 
habit,  or  values  the  profession  of  a  clergyman. 
No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  id  such  a  situation,  is 
provoked  beyond  the  regards'  of  truth,  decency, 
religion,  or  self  conviction.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  seems  to  have  nothing  else  left,  but  to  cry 
out  halters,  gibbets,  faggots,  inquisition,  popery, 
slavery,  and  the  pretender.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  little  considers  what  a  world  of  mischief 
he  does  to  his  cause.  It  is  very  convenient  for 
the  present  designs  of  thaf  faction,  to  spread  the 
opinion  of  our  immediate  danger  from  popery  and 
the  pretender.  His  directors  therefore  ought,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  to  have  employed  his  lord- 

•  This  should  be  in  the  plural,  '  ftcultiei  j' — '  But  enikjuiasm 
ii  noB«  (or  not  one)  of  bii  lordship't  fiiculti«i.'     S. 

ship 
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ship  in  publisbiog  a  book,  wherein  be  should  have 
affirmed,  by  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that 
all  things  were  safe  and  well ;"  for  the  worid  has 
contracted  so  strong  a  habit  of  believing  him 
backward,  that  I  am  confident  nine  parts  in  ten 
of  those  who  have  read  or  heard  of  his  introduc- 
tion, have  slept  in  greater  security  ever  since.  It 
is  like  the  melancholy  tone  of  a  watchman  at  mid- 
night, who  thumps  with  his  pole  as  if  some  thief 
were  breaking  in;  but  you  know  by  the  noise  that 
the  door  is  fast. 

However,  he  "  thanks  God  there  are  many 
among  ns  who  stand  in  the  breach:"  I  believe 
they  may  ;  itisa  breach  of  their  own  making,  an4 
they  design  to  come  forward,  and  storm  and  plun- 
der, if  they  be  not  driven  bitek.  "  They  make  them- 
selves a  wall  for  their  church  antl  country."  Asouth 
wall  I  suppose,  for  all  the  best  fruit  of  the  church 
and  country  to  be  nailed  on.  Let  us  examine  this 
metaphor.  The  wall  of  our  church  and  countrj  is 
built  of  those  who  love  the  constitution  in  both : 
our  domestick  enemies  undermine  some  parts  of 
the  wall,  and  place  themselves  in  the  breach,  and 
then  they  cry,  "  we  are  the  wall."  We  do  not 
like  such  patchwork ;  they  build  with  untempered 
mortar ;  nor  can  they  ever  cement  with  us,  till 
they  get  better  materials  and  better  workmen. 
God  keep  us  from  having  our  breaches  made  up 
with  such  rubbish.  "  They  stand  upon  the  watch- 
tower  !"  they  are  indeed  pragmatical  enough  to 
do  so  ;  but  who  assigned  them  that  post,  to  give 
us  false  intelligence,  to  alarm  us  with  false  dan- 
gers, and  send  us  to  defend  one  gate,  while  their 
accomplices  are  breaking  in  at  another?    "They 

l:,.;,-z  .iv.GoOgIc 
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cry  to  God  day  and  night  toavert  the  judgment  of 
popery,  which  seems  to  hasten  toward  us."  Then 
I  ^rm,  they  are  hypocrites  hy  day,  and  filthy 
dreamers  by  night  i.wben  they  cry  unto  him  he 
will  not  hear  them ;  for  they  cry  against  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  reason,  and 
belief. 

But,  lastly,  *'  they  lie  in  the  dust  mourning  be- 
fore him."  Hang  me  if  I  believe  that,  unless  it 
be  figuratively  spoken.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true^ 
why  do  "  they  lie  in  the  dust  ?"  Because  they 
love  to  raise  it.  For  what  do  "  they  mourn  £** 
Why,  for  power,  wealth,  and  places.  .  There  let 
the  enemies  of  the  Queen,  and  monarchy,  and 
the  Church,  lie  and  mourn,  and  lick  the  dust  like 
serpents,  till  they  are  truly  sensible  of  their  in- 
gratitude, falsehood,  disobedience,  slander,  blas- 
phemy, sedition,  and  every  evil  work. 

I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  conclude,  without 
offering  his  lordship  a  little  humble  advice,  upon 
some  certain  points. 

First,  I  would  advise  him,  if  it  be  npt  too  late 
in  his  life,  to  endeavour  a  little  at  mending  his 
style,  which  is  mighty  defective  in  the  circum- 
stances of  grammar,  propriety,  politeness,  and 
smoothness.  I  fancied  at  first  it  might  be  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  his  passion,  as  people  sputter 
out  nonsense  for  haste,  when  they  are  in  a  rage. 
And  indeed  I  believe  this  piece  before  me,  has  re- 
ceived some  additional  imperfections  from  that 
occasion. .  But  whoever  has  heard  his  sermons,  or 
read  his  other  tracts,  will  find  him  very  unhappy 
in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  his  words,  and  for 
want  of  variety,  repeating  them,  especially  the 
particles. 
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'particles,  in  a  manner  very  grating  to  an  EnglUli 
■ear.  Bu-t  '1  confine  myself  to  this  introduction,  as 
his  last  Work,  where,  endeavouring  at  rhetorical 
■flowers,  he  gives  us  only  buyches  of  thistles:  of 
which  I  could  present  the  reader  with  a  plentiful 
crop;  but  I  refer  him  to  eveiy  page  and  line  of 
the  pamphlet  itself. 

Secondly,  I  would  most  humbly  advise  his 
-lordship  to  examine  a  little  into  the  nature  of 
ftnith,  and  sometimes  to  hear  what  she  says.  I 
-shlall  produce  two  instances  among  a  hundred. 
When  he  asserts,  that  we  are  *'  now  in  more 
danger  of  popery,  than  toward  the  end  of  king 
'Charles  the  Second's  reign ;"  and  gives  the  broad- 
est hints  that  tlie  queen,  the  ministry,  the  par- 
iiament,  and  tlie  clergy,  are  just  going  to  in- 
■troduce  it;  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  really 
thinks  truth  is  of  his  side,  or  whether  he  be  not 
sure  she  is  against  him  ?  If  the  latter,  then  truth 
and  he  will  be  found  in  two  different-  stories  j 
and  which  are  we  to  believe?  Again,  when  he 
gravely  advises  the  tones  not  "  to  light  the  fire* 
in  Smithfield,"  and  goes  on  in  twenty  places, 
already  quoted,  as  if  the  bargain  was  made  for 
popery  and  slavery  to  enter,  I  ask  again  whether 
he  has  rightly  considered  the  nature  of  truth  ? 
I  desire  to  put  a  parallel  case. .  Suppose  his 
lordship  should  take  it  into  his.  fancy  to  write  and 
puUish  a  letter  to  any  gentleman,'  of  no  infamous 
character  for  his  religion  or  morals ;  and  there 
advise  him,  with  great  earnestness,  not  to  rob 
or  fire  churches,  ravish  Iiis  dauL^hter,  or  murder 
his,  father;  show  him  llie  sin  and  the  danger  of 
these  enormities ;  that  if  he  flattered  himself  he 

could 
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tfottld ,  estiape  in  disguise,  or  bribe  his  jury,  he 
wai.  grievously-  mistaken ;  that  he  must  ib  all 
pTobalHKtj  forfeit  his  goods  and  chatteb,  die  an 
ignominious  death,  and  be  cursed  by  posterity  : 
would  not  snch  a  gentleuan  justly  think  himself 
highly  injured,  although  bis  lordship-  did  not 
affirm  that  the  said  gentleman  had  picklocks  or 
ciunbustibles  ready  :  that  he  had  attempted  his 
daughter,  and  drawn  his  sword  against  his  father 
in  order  to  stab  him  r  whereas,  in  the  other  case^ 
this  writer  affirms  over  and  over,  that  all  attempts 
for  introducing  popery  and  slavery  are  already 
made,  the  whole  business  concerted,  and  that 
little  less  than  a  miracle  can  prevent  uur  ruin. 

Thirdly,  I  could  heartily  wish  his  lordship 
would  not  undertake  to  charge  the  opinions  of 
one  or  two,  and  those  probably  nonjurors,  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  that  differs  from 
hioi.  Mr.  Leslie  writ  "a  proposal  for  a  union 
with  the  Gallican  church :"  somebody  else  has 
*'  carried  the  necessity  of  priesthood  inthe  point 
of  baptism  farther  than  popery  :"  a  third  has 
"  assertwl  the  independency  of  the^church  on  the 
stat^  and  in  many  things  arraigned  the  supre- 
jnacy  of  the  crown  ;  then  he  speaks  in  a  dubious 
insinuating  way,  as  if  some  other  popish  tenets 
had  been  already  .advanced :  and  at  last  con- 
cludes in  this  afiected  strain  of  despondency ; 
**'  What  will  all  these  things  end  in  ?  And  on  what 
design  are  they  driven  r  Alas,  it  is  t^o  visible  l^ 
It  is  as  clear  is  the  sun,  that  these  authors  are 
encouraged  by  the  ministry  with  a  design  to 
bftng  in  popery  ;  and  in  popery  all  these  things 
will  end. 

ypL.  V.  .11  I 
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I  uever  was  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe,  that 
the  whole  party,  of  which  his  lordship  professes* 
himself  a  member,  had  a  real  formed  de^gn  of 
establishing  atheism  among  us.  The  reason  why 
the  whigs  have,  taken  the  atheists  or  freethinkers 
into  their  body  is,  because  they  wholly  agree  in 
their  political  scheme,  and  differ  very  little  in 
church  power  and  discipline.  However,  I  could 
turn  the  argument  against  his  lordship  with  very 
great  advantage,  by  quoting  passages  from  fifty 
pamphlets  wholly  made  up  of  whigism  and  athe- 
ism, and  the6  conclude, ."  what  will  all  these 
things  end  in?  And  on  what  design  are  they 
driven  ?  Alas,  it  is  too  visible !"    '  . 

Lastly,  Z  would  beg  his  lordship  not  to  be  so 
exceedingly  outrageous  upon  the  memory  of  the 
dead;  because  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  will  be  one  of  the  number. 
He  has,  in  plain  words,  given  Mr.  Wharton  the 
diameter  of  a  most  malicious  revengeful,  trea- 
cherous, lying,  mercenary  villain.  To  which  I 
shall  only  say,  that  the  direct' reverse  of  this 
amiable  description,  is  what  appeajs  from  the 
works  of  that  most  learned  divine,  and  from  the 
accounts  given  me  by  those  who  knew  him  much 
better  than  the  bishop  seems  to  have  done.  I 
meddle  not  with  the  moral  part  of  his  treatment. 
God  Almighty  forgive  his  lordship  this  manner 
of  revenging  himself;  and  then  there  will  he  but 
little  consequence  from  an  accusation,  which  the 
dead  cannot  feel,  'and  which  none  of  the  living 
will  beheve. 
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1  HIS  author  is  in  most  particulars  the  worst 
qualified  for  an  historian  that  ever  I  met  with. 
His  st^le  is  rough,  full  of  improprieties,  in  ex- 
pressions often  Scotch,  and  often  such  as  are 
used  by  the  meanest  people*.  He  discovers  a 
'  great  scarcity  of  words  and  phrases,  by  repeating 
the  same  several  hundred  times,  for  want  of  ca- 
pacity to  vary  them.  His  observations  are  mean 
and  trite,  and  very  often  false.  His,  Secret  His- 
tory is  generally  made  up  of  coffeehouse  scandals, 
or  at  best  from  reports  at  the  third,  fourth,  or 

'  FFs  own' opinion,  however,  was  very  different,  as  appears 
by  the  original  MS.  of  his  History,  wherein  the  Tollowing  IJoei 
are  legible,  though  among  those  which  were  ordered  not  to  !>• 
printed  :  "  And  if  I  have  arriveil  at  any  iaculty  of  writing  clear 
and  correctly,  I  owe  that  entirely  to  them  [Tillolson  and 
Lloyd]  ;  foi  at  they  joined  with  Williins  in  that  noble  though 
despiied  attempt,  of  an  Universal  Chtinctcr,  and  a  Philosophical 
Language,  tbey  took  great  paini  to  observe  all  the  common  er- 
roun  of  language  in  general,  and  of  ours  in  particular.  And  in 
drawing  the  tables  for  that  work,  which  was  Lloyd's  province, 
he  looked  farther  into  a  natural  purity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
than  any.  man  I  ever  knew.  Into  all  which  he  led  me,  and  so 
hel[ied  me  to  any  measure  of  exactness  of  writing,  which  may  be 
thought  to  belong  to  me."  The  above  was  ori^nally  'designed 
to  have  followed  the  words  "  I  knew  from  them,"  vol.  i,  f,  i()l, 
1.  7,  (ol.  ed.  oeartkeendof  A.D.  166|.    N. 
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fifth  hand.  The  account  of  the  pretender's  birth^ 
would  only  Irecmma  am  old  Voniaa  hi  a  chimney- 
corner.  His  vanity  runs  intolerably  through  the 
whole  book,  affecting  to  have  been  of  conse- 
'  quence  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  while  he  was 
a  little  feotch  parson  of  40  pounds  a  year.  He 
was  a  gentleman  born,  and,  in  the  time  of  his 
youth  and  vigour,  drew  in  an  old  maiden  daugh- 
ter of  a  Scotch,  earl  to  marry  him.  His  characters 
are  miserably  wrought,  ia  many  things  mistaken, 
and  all  of  them  detracting*,  except  of  those  who 
were  friends  to  rfie  presbyterians.  That  early 
love  of  liberty  he  boasts  of,  is  absolutely  false  ; 
for  the  first  book  that  I  believe  he  ever  published, 
is  an  entire  treatise  in  favour  of  passive  obedience 
and  absolute  power;  so  that  his  reflections  on  the 
clergy,  for  asserting,  and  then  changing  those 
principles,  come  very,  improperly  from  him.  He 
is  the  most  partialof  all  writers  that  ever  pre-' 
tended  so  much  to  impartiality ;  and  yet  I, 
who  knew  him  well,  am  convinced  that  he  is 
as  impartial  as  he  could  possibly  find  Im  his  heart; 
I  am  sure  more  than  I  ever  expected  iiom  him ;, 

*  Many  of  which  were  stricken  through  with  his  own  hand, 
but  left  legible  in  the  MS. ;  whkh  he  onJered  in  his  last  will^ 
"  his  executor  to  .print  twthfuily  as  he  left  it,  without  adding, 
luppressing,  or  Altering  it  in  any  particular."  In  the  second  vo- 
lume, judge  Bornet,  the  bishop's  son  and  «tecutor,  pininise* 
that "  the  original  mamiicript  of  both  volumes  shall' be  depfH 
uted  in  tha  Cotton  Librajy."  >  Bnt  thi^  promise  docs  Dot  appear 
to  have  been  fulfilled;  at  least  it  certainly  was  not  in  ifsS, 
When  Two  Letters  were  printed,  addrwsed  to  Thomas  Butnet, 
esq.  In  p.  8  of  the  seciond  letter,  tie  writer  asserted,  that  ht; 
had  in  his  owupotseMion  ■'an  auihentick  and  complete -coN 
Jection  of  the  castrated  passages."    N. 
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particularly  in  his  accouDts  of  the  papist  and 
^natick  plots.  This  work  may  be  more  properly 
called  A  History  of  Scotland  during  the  author's 
time,  with  some  digressions  relating  to  England, 
rather  than  deserve  the  title  he  gives  it.  For  I 
believe  two-thirds  of  it  relate  only  to  that  beg- 
^rly  nation,  and  their  insignificant  brangles 
and  factions.  What  he  succeeds  best  in  is  in 
giving  extracts  of  arguments  and  debates  in 
council  or  parliament.  Nothing  recommends 
his  book  but  the  recency  of  the  facts  he 
mentions,  most  of  them  being  still  in  memory, 
especially  the  story  of  the  Revolution;  which, 
however,  is  not  so  well  told  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  affects  to-  have  had  so  considerable 
a  share  in  it.  After  all,  he  was  a  man  of  genero- 
sity and  good  nature,  and  very  communicative; 
but,  in  his  ten  last  years,  was  absolutely  party- 
mad,  and  fancied  he  saw  popery  under  every 
bush.  He  has  told  me  many  passages  not  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  and  many  that  are,  but 
with  several  circumstances  suppressed  or  altered. 
He  never  gives  a  good  character  without  one  es- 
sential point,  that  the  person  was  tender  to  dis- 
senters, and  thought  many  things  in  the  church 
ought  to  be  amended. 

Setting  up  for  a  maxim,  Laying  down  for  a 
maxim,  Ctapt  up,  and  some  otlier  words  and 
phrases,  he  uses  many  hundred  times. 

Cut  out  for  a  Court,  a  pardoning  planet,  Clapt 
up.  Left  in  the  lurch.  The  Mob,  Outcd,  A  great 
beauty,  Went  roundly  to  JVork :  All  these  phrases 
used  by  the  vulgar,  show  him  to  have  kept  mean 
or  illiterate  company  in  his  youtb. 
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This  tract  was  written  by  Mrs.  Manley,  with 
the  assistance  ef  Dr.  S.wift*. 

*  On  the  24tb  of  December,  1713,  the  queen  wjs  taken  with 
ao  ague,  of  wfijch  ber  majesty  had  two  fits.  It  wu  inmiediately 
reported  "that  a  dangerous  illness  had  seized  the  queen  at 'Wind- 
sor ;  Bad  that,  during  tite  con&temaUon  under  it,  the  lord  trea-  , 
surer,  who  bad  held  no  corretpondence  with  Lambeth  for  abovQ 
two  years,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  vchhishop,  ^ving  aa  account 
of  the  dubious  state  of  her  majesty's  health,  and  promising  farther 
information  as  occasion  should  require  ;  aod  that  his  grace  re- 
turned an  answer  in  ivriting,  expressing  his  affection  and  du^  to 
the  queen,  And  bis  prayers  for  her  full  and  perfect  recovery,  and 
his  hopes  that  she  might  be  soon  able  to  return  to  London,  for 
the  better  satisfaction  of  the  minds  of  the  people."  See  "  The 
Wisdom  of  looking  backward,  1715,"  p.  3flfi.— The  Examiner, 
on  the  8th  of  January  following,  took  up  the  matter  in  a  jocular 
maimer,  by  way  of  laughing  at  the  wbigs ;  and  heavily  incens^ 
that  party,  as  appears  by  Abel  Boyer's  account  of  it  in  the  Poli- 
tical Slate.    N. 
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i.  HAT  this  inquiry  is  made  by  a  private  peisoD, 
and  not  by  ber  majesty's  attorney  general ;  aud 
that  such  notorious  offenders  have  met  only  with 
an  expostulation,  instead  of  an  indictment ;  will 
at  once  be  an  everlasting  proof  of  the  leoity  of  the 
^vemment,  and  of  the  unprovoked  and  ground- 
less barbarity  of  such  a  proceeding.  Amid  the 
pious  intercessions  of  her  majesty's  dutiful  sub- 
jects at  the  throne  of  grace,  for  her  health  and 
recovery ;  that  others  of  them  should  receive  the 
news  of  her  death  with  joy,  and  spread  it  with  in- 
dustry, will  hardly  appear  probable  to  any,  except 
to  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  such  vile 
practices,  not  only  in  her  majesty's  capital  city, 
but  in  several  other  places  in  the  kingdom ;  not 
only  near  Charing  cross,  but  at  some  market 
crosses :  that  their  passion  on  such  an  occasion 
should  prove  too  unruly  even  fjar  the  caution  de-' 
manded  in  the  belief  of  news  still  uncertain,  for 
the  severity  of  the -laws,  and  for  the  common  de- 
cency that  is  due  to  the  fall  even  of  the  greatest 
enemy :  that  not  only  those  who  were  sharers  of 
die  common  blessings  of  her  mild  government, 
but  such  as  had  been  warmed  by  its  kinder  influ- 
ences ;  not  only  those  who  owed  their  honour, 
their  riches,  and  other  superfluities,  but  even  the 
pessaries  of  life,  to  her  bounty ;  such  as  ate  her 
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bread,  wore  her  raiment,  and  were  protected  un- 
der the  shelter  of  her  roof;  should  not  be  able  for 
a  moment  to  stifle  their  eager  and  impatient  in- 
gratitude :  that  this  behaviour  should  not  only 
appear  in  thos6  vile  and  detestable  places  which 
are  dedicated  to  faction  and  disorder;  but  that  it 
should  infect  her  majesty's  palaces  and  chapels 
(where  the  accustomed  devotion  for  her  health 
and  prosperity  was  derided) ;  these,  I  say,  are 
facts  that  might  demand  a  full  proof,  could  I  not' 
appeal  to  their  own  consciences,  and  the  uncon- 
testable evidence  of  credible  persons. 

I  will,  for  once,  suppose  some  foreigner,  unac- 
quainted with  our  temper  and  affairs,  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  walks  by  some  of  the  revels  at 
Charing  cross  upon  this  occasion,  or  by  chance 
to  stumble  into  a  neighbouring  coffeehouse :  would 
not  his  curiosity  prompt  him  to  address  himself  to 
the  company,  after  the  following  manner? 

"  Gentlemen,  Though  I  am  no  Englishman,  I 
rejoice  as  much  at  the  fall  of  a  tyrant  as  any  of 
you.  Surely  this  queen  Anne  exceeded  both  Nero 
and  Caligula  in  acts  of  cruelty.  May  I  beg  you 
to  relate  to  me  some  particulars  ?  As  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen, who  express  such  unusual  joy,  no  doubt 
but  there  are  at  this  time  mulritudes  of  your  rela- 
tions and  friends  in  prison ;  who  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  next  day,  if  this  lucky  accident  had  not 
prevented  it." 

Give  me  leave  to  imagine  some  poor  disconso- 
late honest  gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  acci- 
dentally among  them,  thus  answering  this  fo- 
reigner: "Alas!  sir,  this  good  queen,  whom 
they  now  report  to  be  dead,  during  a  reign  Of 
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■twelve  years,  never  shed  one  drop  of  blood  for 
any  misdemeanors. against  hei-self." 

For.  Well,  sir,  allowing  what  you  have  said 
to  be  true;  may  not  the  late  administration  have 
been  rendered  merciful  by  the  indulgence  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  yet, 
the  queen,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  have  beea 
in  her  own  nature  a.wicked  and  cruel  person  ? 

G&nt.  Alas!  sir,  quite  the  contrary;  this  ex- 
cellent queen  was  the  greatest  pattern  of  all  princely 
ind  christian  virtura  thatever  adorned  a  throne  ; 
just,  patient,  firm,  devout,  charitable,  affable, 
compassionate,  the  sincerest  friend,  the  kindest  . 
mistress,  the  best  wife  ! 

For.  Perhaps  she  was  of  a  different  religion  ; 
inclined  to  popery,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
held  in  the  utmost  detestation  in  this  country. 

Gtnt.  Sir,  this  pious  princess,  as  she  was  early 
educated  in  the  religion  of  her  country  ;  so,  amid 
a  court  corrupted  both  in  principles  and  manners, 
she  gave  constant  proofs  of  her  unshaken  perseve-' 
ranee  in  it;  and,  by  her  unblemished  life,  proved- 
as  great  an  ornament  to  the  church  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  as  she  was  a  steady  professor  of 
its  doctrine,  and  constant  frequenter  of  its  devo- 
tions. ■  To  the  protestant  religion  she  sacrihced  ' 
her  most  tender  interests.  Where  is  that  boasted 
patriot,  who  acted  a  more  generous  part  for  the 
good  of  his  country  in  the  most  perilous  times? 
And,  since  Providence  set  the  crown  upon  her 
head,  in  what  single  instance  has  she  departed 
from  those  maxims  ? 

For.     I  confess,  then,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 
<mt  the  cause  of  so  great  an  exultation  for  the 
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death  of  so  excellent  &  princess  :  but  it  hxa  sbtaO' 
times  happened,  by  the  connivance  of  good  mo- 
narchs,  tliat  their  people  have  been  oppreaud ; 
and  that  perhaps  might  be  your  case  in  the  late 
reign. 

Gent.  So  much  otherwise,  that  oo  atinals  can 
produce  a  reign  freer  from  oppression.  Our  gra> 
cious  queen  "  never  accepteid  the  persons  of  the 
wicked,  nor  overthrew  the  righteous  in  judgment. 
Whose  ox  or  whose  ass  did  she  take  ?  She  was  al- 
ways ready  to  relieve,  but  never  to  oppras,  the 
poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  afflicted.  Her  heart 
was  not  lifted  up  above  her  brethren ;  nor  did  she 
turn  aside  from  the  commaodmcBt,  to  the  fight  or  ~ 
to  the  left."  Her  compassionate  mind  pitied  even 
those  countries  which  suflFered  by  the  power  of 
her  victorious  arms.  Where  are  the  least  effects 
of  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  queen  Anne  to  be  dis- 
covered ?  So  impossible  is  it  to  brand  her  govern- 
ment with  any  instance  of  severity,  that  perha|» 
it  may  be  more  justly  censured  for  excess  of  cle- 
mency ;  a  clemency,  the  continuance  whereof  had 
ODce  brought  her  into  the  utmost  distress,  till  that 
tender  regard,  which  she  had  always  shown  for 
the  liberties  of  her  subjects,  taught  them  in  re-  ■ 
turn  to  struggle  as  hard  for  the  liberty  of  their 
sovereign ;  even  for  that  common  right  of  all 
mankind,  the  liberty  of  choosing  her  own  ser- 
vants. 

For.  Give  me  leave  to  make  another  supp«u- 
tion..  Princes  sometimes  turn  liberality  into  pro-- 
fusion,  squander  their  treasure,  and  impoverish 
their  people.  May  nothing  of  this  kind  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  deceased  queen  ? 
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Gtnt.  You  cannot  but  have  heard,  that,  when 
fihe  came  to  the  crown,  she  found  a  dangerous  war 
prepared  foi  (ler,  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  bless 
her  with  maexpected  success.  When  the  purposes 
seemed  to  be  answered  for  which  it  was  under- 
takeOr  she  thonght  fit  to  stop  the  vital  streams  of 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  people,  and  to  put  a 
period  to  a  war,  that  now  serred  only "  to  gratify 
the  covetpusneas  or  ambition  of  those  she  was 
confederated  with,  as  well  as  the  vast  designs  of 
a  faction  at  home ;  and,  with  peace,  to  endeavour 
to  settle  such  a  commerce  as  might  in  some  mea- 
sure reimburse  her  subjects  of  the  T4st  treasure 
they  bad  expended.  Ala^ !  here  is  her  crime : 
touchtDg  those  points  she  **is  now  called  in  ques- 
tion" by  those  gentlemen.  As  for  lier  own  expenses, 
I  wish  they  had  reached  as  far  as  the  necessaries 
2nd  conveniences  of  life,  which,  some  can  tes- 
tify, she  has  often  denied  herself,  that  she  might 
ha.ve  to  give  to  tho«  who  were  in  want  If  ever 
her  liberality  exceeded  its  just  bounds,  it  was  to  a 
set  of  men  who  would  now  use  the  riches  they  en- 
joy by  her  bounty,  to  insult  her.  Devotion  and 
business  were  all  the  pleasures  of -lier  life;  when 
she  had  any  relaxation  from  the  tatter,  it  was  only 
by  some  painfnl  attack  of  the  gout.  The  cares 
ef  government,  no  doubt,  had  prejudiced  her 
constitution :  but  monsters  sure  are  they,  that  can 
K^otce  for  the  loss  of  a  life  worn  out  in  their  own 
service.  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness'^a  be- 
lieve there  are  but  few  of  us  who  deserve  this  in- 
famous character.  The  bulk  of  her  subjects;  and 
Bianiy  good  christians  besides  in  other  parts  of  the 
workl,  are,  no  doubt,  daily  offering  up  their  ar- 
dent 
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dent  prayers  and  vow's  for  the  preservation  of  so 
precious  a  life. 

For.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  readily  con- 
demn the  UDseasonable  joy  of  those  gentlemen; 
but  mankind  are  governed  by  their  interest.  You 
Englishmen  seUlom  disguise  your  passions.  A  mo- 
narch may  have  a  thousand  good  qualities;  but 
particular  men,  who  do  not  feel  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  them,  may  be  tempted,  perhaps,  to  wish 
for  a  change. 

Gent.  Give  meleave to whisperyou:  Thatman 
of  quality,  whom  you  see  in  such  an  ecstacy,  en- 
joys by  her  majesty's  bounty  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous places  of  the  kingdom. — That  other 
gentleman's  coach,  that  stands  there  at  the  door, 
was  bought  with  her  majesty's  money. — Tlie  laced 
coat,  the  hat  and  feather,  that  officer  weats,  were 
purchased  with  her  pay;  and  you  see  her  arms  on 
his  gorget — This  lioble  person's  relations  have 
been  brought  from  the  lowest  degree  of  gentle- 
men, and  surfeited  with  riches  and  honours,  by 
her  majesty:  so  that  she  may  truly  complain, 
"  She  has  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  but 
they  have  rebelled  against  her." 

For.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  amazed  at  what  you  say; 
ami  yet  there  appears  so  much  candour  and  .con- 
ficlence  in  your  assertions,  that  I  can  hardly  sus- 
pect the  truth  of  tliem.  I  have  travelled  through 
many  a  desolate  country,  and  heard  the  groans  of 
many  an  afflicted  people,  who  would  have  thought 
themselves  blessed,  if  tlie  united  virtues  of  this  lady 
'had  been  parcelled  out  among  all  their  governors. 
Those  virtues  of  princes  that  most  dazzle  the  eye* 
of  mankind,  are  often  dearly  paid  for  by  their 
\    people. 
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people,  who  are  forced  to  purchase  tbfln  a^  place 
io  the  annals  of  feme  at  the  dear  price  of  their 
blood  and  treasure:  and  I  believe  they  would  sel- 
dom find  fault  with  them  for  being  peaeeably  in- 
clined. I  am  a  stranger;  and,  in  such  a  disor- 
derly night  as  this,  may  meet  with  some  affront : 
so  must  bid  you  farewell;  hoping  you  will  find 
this  melancholy  news  contradicted. 

I  may  appeal  to  any  impartial  reader,  whether 
there  is  any  thing  forced  or  unnatural  in  this  dia- 
logue; and  then  desire  him  to  pass  bis  judgment 
upon  the  proceedings  of  those  who  rejoiced  at  her 
death.     But  to  return  to  my  inquiry. 

The  circumstances  of  queen  Elizabeth  much  re- 
semble those  of  her  present  majesty,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  queen  Elizabeth  was  forced  upon 
many  great  and  remarkable  pieces  of  severity, 
from  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  free  her  present 
majesty;  I  hope,  a3  a  particular  blessing  upon  her 
reign,  and  indulgence  to  her  merciful  temper. 
Though  there  were  many  factious  at  that  time, 
both  of  the  papists  and  pujitan^  to  neither  of 
which  she  gave  much  quarter,  so  that  her  very 
life  was  often  conspired  against  by  many  sets  of 
villains  among  the  papists ;  though  she  had  no 
posterity  to  revenge  her  quarrels,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  her  ministry  had  most  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  the  successor;  yet  she 
tarried  the  respect  and  duty  of  her  subjects  with 
ber  even  to  the  grave.  By  the  wise  and  close 
ifianagement  of  her  ministry,  her  being  sick  of 
the  smallpox  at  Hampton  Court  was  concealed 
from  the  people  til!  she  was  almost  well.  Had 
they  known  it,  it  would  have  been  the  constant 
subject 
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subject  of  their  devotions,  as  every  Kttlc  disorder 
of  her's  was.  Whether  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, a  regard  to  decency,  love  to  their  couBtry, 
or  the  sense  of  their  duty  and  allegiance,  which 
■were  not  extinguished  in  those  days;  none  of 
those  muititudes,  which  fiad  suffered  great  hard- 
ships, durst  mutter,  or  ever  dreamed  of  showing 
the  least  malice  or  insolence  to  her,  even  in  her 
old  age,  and  the  very  last  scene  of  her  life :  and 
yet  she  was  a  true  friend  to  peace,  it  being  her 
constant  maxim^  "  That  it  was  more  gloriobs  to 
prevent  a  war  by  wisdom,  than  to  finish  it  by  vic- 
tories." When  she  had  a  mind  to  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  successfiil  war,  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged against  a  more  formidable  power,  and  a 
more  hopeful  candidate  for  universal  monarchy* 
than  any  that  has  since  appeared ;  a  war  that  was 
managed  without  the  help  of  destructive  funds, 
and  large  issues  of  English  treasures  to  foreign 
states ;  a  war  that  was  carried  on  with  the  proper 
force  of  the  nation,  viz.  their  fleets,  and  rather 
served  to  bring  in  great  quantities  of  bullion,  than 
to  carry  it  out :  I  say,  when  she  had  a  mind  to 
make  peace,  I  do  not  hear  that  every  little  retailer 
of  politicks  presumed  to  tell  her,  that  it  was  not 
yet  time  to  lay  down  her  arms;  that  Spain  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  reduced ;  that  the  balance  of 
Europe  was  not  perfectly  settled.  Indeed,  her 
captain  general  for  that  war  seen>ed  to  reason  at 
the  council  board  with  too  much  warmth  for  tbc 
continuance  of  it;  but  I  do  not  bear  that  her  lord 
treasurer  was  disgraced  for  advertising  him  at  ttrtit 
time,  "that  the  blood-thirsty  maff Should  notlivt 
half  his  days;"  a  prophecy  but  too  truly  vwificd. 

When 
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When  she  resolved  to  bring  down  the  haughty 
^irit  of  that  great  man,  I  do  not  read  that  many- 
people  soothed  him  in  his  ambitious  projects ;  ex- 
cept his  flatterers,  Blunt  and  Cuffe,  to  whom  he 
spoke  these  remarkable  words  upon  the  scafFold, 
"Ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  queen;  for  you 
were  the  persons  that  chiefly  provoked  me  to  this 
disloyalty,"  'And  happy  had  it  been  for  him,  had 
be  hearkened  to  the  lord  keeper,  who  advised  him 
to  submit  to  the  queen  his  .sovereign,  and  to  re- 
member tliat  passage  of  Seneca :  "  If  the  law  pu- 
nish one  who  is  guilty,  he  must  submit  to  justice; 
if  one  who  is  innocent,  he  must  submit  (o  for- 
tane." 

I  do  not  find  one  single  address  from  either 
House  of  Parliament,  advising  queen  Elizabeth 
to  vest  her  captain  general  in  the  Low  Countries 
with  more  power.  On  thfe  contrary,  it  is  recor- 
ded to  her  lasting  honour,  that  she  M'rote  to  him, 
"  to  allay  his  aspirings  ;  that  she  admired  how  a 
man  whom  she  had  raised  out  of  the  dust  should 
80  contemptuously  violate  her  commands;  de- 
siring the  States  to  devest  him  of  that  absolute 
authority,  to  which  she  had  set  such  bounds  as 
he  should  not  pass. 

When  this  prudent  queen  had  demanded  and, 
obtained  from  the  Dutch  the  town  of  Flushing, 
castle  of  Ramekins,  and  the  isle  of  Brill,  to  be 
surrendered  to  her  as  cautionary  for  repayment  of 
the  sums. she  might  expend  in  their  service;  I  do 
not  And  any  Englishpian  at  that  time  pleading  the 
cause  of  t(he  distressed  provinces  (which  then  in- 
deed was  allowed  to  be  a  proper  style),  complain- 
ing of  the  narrowness  of  thetr  frontier,  and  remon- 
'    vo  L.  V.  I  stratipg 
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stratiiig  against  this  as  a  hard,  bargain  :  nor  do  T 
remember  ,tbat  her  successor  was  thanked  by  die 
nation  for  giving  up  those  cauUonary  towns,  which 
ajie  thought  as  safe  in  her  own  hands  as  in  those 
of  the  best  of  her  allies  *. 

.  This  excellent  queen  was  sometimes,  indeed,  at- 
tacked with  pamphlets:  particularly  by  one,  en- 
titled "The  Gulf  wherein  England  will  be  swal- 
bwed  by  tlie  French  Marriage  :"  for  which,  Stubsf 
and  Page  (the  one  the  author,  the  other  the  dis- 
perser)  lost  each  their  right  hand.  And,  to  show 
that  men  in  those  days  had  both  a  sense  of  their 
dqty  and  their  guilt;  when  Stubs  had  his  right 
hand  cut  off,  he  immediately  uncovered  his  head 
with  the  other,  and  cried,  "  God  save  the  queen !" 
I  never  read  that,  during  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion, they  were  protected  by  a  mob  of  chimney- 
sweepers hired  by  their  partisans. 

.  What  cause  shall  we.  then  assign  of  this  tumultu- 
ous and  excessive  jay  of  the  party  :  their  industry 
to  spread,  and  their  eagerness  to  believe,  what  they 
so  much  wished  r  Were  all  the  glories  and  bles- 
sings of  queen  Anne's  reign  so  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten ?  Were  their  protestations  of  loyalty  and  af- 
fection nothing  elsc-but  petitions  for  preferment? 

^  This  transaction  is  related  very  ctTcurastantially  in  Howell'i 
tetters,  p.  32.     N, 

+  Jolin  Stubs,  of  Lincotn's  Inn,  gent,  a  most  rigid  puritan, 
author  of  "  A  Discovery  of  a  gaping  Gulf  for  Eiigland  by  ano- 
ther frengh  MHrriage,  if  the  Lord  forbid  not  the  Bunns,  by  letting 
ber Majesty  Queen  Elizilbeih  see  rbe  Sin,  &c.  thereof;"  printed 
157P,  8vo.  See  Camden's  Annals  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  under  tb« 
year  1531.  Wood  says,  ihal  ThomiisCartwrighl,  the  Ctt^yphsui 
of  the  puritans  of  his  time,  was  supposed  to  have  been  concerned 
in  wtitiu^  this  pymplilet.     N.  ' 
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'or  did  they  proceed  only  from  the  ftar  of  Newgate 
and  Tyburn  ?  Might  not  all  her  cares  and  labours 
that  (in  her  circumstances)  could  have  no  other 
end  but  the  welfare  of  her  people,  have  deserved 
one  pitying  tear?  Could  not  even  (allowing  their 
own  supposition)  hiSr  mistaken  zeal  for  restoring 
the  ptace  and  commerce  of  her  subjects,  her  ten- 
derness to  their  exhausted  purses,  and  her  care  to 
transmit  their  lihcities  safe  to  posteritj',  plead  for 
one  l-eleniing  thought?  Might  not  some  regard 
have  been  paid  to  her  personal  virtues,  and  to  the 
rare  example  she  has  left  behind  her,  of  the  con- 
stant prAcli'ce  of  all  thristian  duties  amid  the  gran- 

"  deur  and  temptations  of  a  court  ?  No  !  All  these 
tnihgs,  it  seems,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  mirth, 
'ridicule,  and  of  the  songs  of  drunkards  ;  and  the 
death  of  the  noble,  the  pious,  the  fortunate  queen 
Anne,  our  countrywoman,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
bone  of  bur  bone,  was  to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival 
of  joy  ! 

And  is  the  death  then  of  this  excellent  princess 
become  so  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time  for  the 

.  welfare  of  her  people  r  I  should  rather  imagine, 
even  allowih'g  their  fears  and  jealousies  to  be  well 
founded,  that  some  degrees  of  prudence,  temper, 
and  tenderness  for  their  fellow- subjects,  might  in- 
duce them  to  reason  after  the  following  manner: 

"  Tliatit  is  good  to  put  an  evil  day  far  off;  that 
none  cin  be  more  terrible  than  that  which  brings 
Cdhfusion,  disorder,  and  perhaps  a  civil  war;  that 
Providence  may  find  a  way  to  disappoint  our  fears. 

*ltis  possible  the  spirit  of  faction  may  abate,  and 
that  even  these  formidable  enemies  of  thesucces- 
sioil  may  vanish,  or  return  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
'  '  I  2  .*nd   I 
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and  danger:  that  France  may  fell  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  minor,  and  have  business  enough 
at  hoipe ;  nay,  it  is  possible,  the  pretender  him- 
self may  die  before  her  presentmajesty :  and,  con- 
sidering the  changeable  condition  of  British  af- 
fairs, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whigs  may 
recover  their  <;redit  both   at  court 'and  in  the 
country  ;  and  then  to  be  sure  all  things  must  go 
well.  Nay,  who  can  tell  but  that  the  successors  may 
think  it  thetr  interest  to  be  kings  of  Britain,  rather 
than  kings  of  the  whigs?"  All  or  anyone  of  those 
-things  are  fully  as  probable  as  that  the  queen, 
lords,  and'  commons,   should  agree  to  alter  the 
present  establishment ;  and  much  more  so  than 
that  her  pres_ent  majesty  should  devest  herself  of 
her  crown  and  dignity  in  favour  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor.    Let  her  live  then  ;  and  let  us  still  hop^ 
that  Providence,  which  has  honoured  her  to  be 
the  instrument  of  great  blessings  as  well  to  Europe 
as  her  own  people,  may  continue  to  do  so  stilL  Hov 
short  and  obscure  are  the  views  of  mankind,  when 
they  look  into  futurity  !  We  are  at  least  as  often 
obliged  to  Providence  for  denying,  as  for  grant- 
ing, what  we  most  earnestly  desire.  Out  of  respect 
to  my  countrj',  I  would  fain  believe  the  number  of 
such  miscreants  to  be  but  few.     What  would  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  think  of  us  else.?^   Would 
not  they  look  upon  us  as  the  most  ungrate^l,  hc- 
tious,  fickle  race  of  mortals  under  the  sua  ?     His- 
tories are  full  of  the  dismal  effects  of  the  g^oveni- 
ment  of  tyrannical  princes,  and  of  their  fatal 
ends ;  and  they  are  justly  set  up  as  beacons,  ta 
warn  others  of  the  same  rank  from  the  rocks  and 
tbelves  wbereon  they  have  split.    But  are  there 
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ao  memoirs  of  the  undutifulness  of  subjects,  and 
the  fatal  consequences  of  their  factious  and  un- 
governable tempers  ?  I  am  afraid,  tiie  -general 
current  of  history  will  inform  us,  that  tyrannical 
princes  have  been  more  punctually  obeyed  than 
the  good  and  the  merciful.  Princes  read  history, 
as  well  as  subjects.  They  are  quick-sighted  enough 
to  make  inferences  to  justify,  what  they  are  but 
too  much  inclined  to,  the  undue  exercise  of  their 
power.  *'Is  it  not  plain,"  say  they,  "  that  mo-  ■ 
uarchs  too  often  suffer  by  their  indulgence  ?  that 
the  rigorous  exercise  of  power  is  thq  only  founda- 
tion of  obedience?  To  what  purpose  then  is  it 
to  court  the  fallacious  breath  of  the  changeable 
multitude  ?"  I  am  afraid  too  many  of  them  reason 
after  this  manner ;  and  that  the  tyranny  of  bad 
princes  is  often  founded  upon  the  misbehaviour  of 
subjects  to  good  ones.  Let  such,  therefore,  con- 
sider what  misery  their  factious  and  disobedient 
temper  may  bring  upon  their  posterity,  not  only 
from  the  direct  influence  and  tendency  of  it,  but 
alsQ  by  the  appointment  of  divine  Providence. 

For  shame,  then,  let  us  not  verify  the  descrip- 
tipn  which  the  ambassador  made  of  us ;  who, 
being  desired  by  his  master  to  give  a  character  of 
the  English  nation,  as  a  full  answer  to  his  de^' 
mand,  presented  him  with  a  medal ;  on  the  one 
side  of  which  the  English  monarch  was  pictured 
as  a  lion,  and  all  his  people  about  him  like  lambs ; 
and,  on  the  reverse,  the  monarch  like  a  lamb,  and 
and  all  the  people  like  lions  *. 

*  We  do  not  recollect  to  what  ambassador  this  story  is  appli- 
cable.    N. 
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Let  US  proceed  now  to  guess  at  the  source  of. 
this  unseasonable  exultation.  I  begin  with  the 
common  cant  of  the  whole  party,  the  fear  of  a 
popish  successor  and  popery.  Xhe  loss  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  want  of  hopes  of 
posterity  from  her  present  majesty,  are  misfor- 
tunes never  enough  to  be  lamented :  but  is  it 
not  a  very  ungenecous  way  of  proceeding,  instead 
of  comforting  and  supporting  their  prince  under 
this  calamity,  to  insult  and  despise  her  for  it?  to 
multiply,  their  affronts  and  indignities,  because 
she  wants  posterity,  who  might  possibly  revenge 
them  ?  May  such  ignoble  and  base  sentiments  be 
far  from  the  thoughts  of  every  truehearted  Briton  ! 
and  may  He,  who  has  commanded  us  "  not  to  add 
affliction  to  the  afflicted,"  never  avenge  such  in- 
human and  unjust  dealings  !  But  still  I  am  to  seek 
how  the  fear  of  a  popish  successor  should  operate 
in  joy  for  the  death  of  a  protestant  possessor  I 
This  appears  no  less  unaccountable  than  other 
parts  of  their  system  of  politicks  ;  a  short  view  of 
which  seems  to  be  this: 

That  the  protestant  succession  is  in  the  utmost 
danger. 

That,  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  a  bad  under- 
standing must  be  kept  np  between  the  successor 
and  her  present  majesty,  the  ministry,  and  all 
who  are~  vested  with  power  and  authority  in  the 
nation. 

For  this  end,  the  successor  must  be  persuaded 
that  those  are  his  mortal  enemies;  and  the  mi- 
nistry, on  the  other  hand,  must  be  told,  that  he 
is  coming  to  hang  them  all  up. 

That  they  hope  the  ministry  are  firm  friends  to 
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the  pretender;  that  they  ought  to  be  sOj  having 
no  othtir  game  to  play;  and  that  they  should  be 
sorry  to  find  them  otherwise  inclined. 

That,  at  this  moment,  the  queen  is  expiring; 
and  the  guards  gone  down  as  far  as  Dover  to  meet 
the  pretender.  Now  rejoice,  all  truehearted  whigs,_ 
at  the  happy  prospect  of  the  glorious  scene  that 
discloses  itself  for  Great  Britain  ! 

From  these  premises,  I  think,  it  will  be  very  hard 
for  the  most  sagacious  man  alive  to  infer,  which  of 
three  things  is  most  in  favour  with  these  gentle- 
men who  are  so  transported ;  viz.  whether  the 
protestant  successor,  the  pretender,  or  confusion? 
I  think,  so  far  is  pla^n,  that  either  their  suspicion 
of  the  danger  of  the  protestant  succession  is  coun- 
terfeit, or  that  they  are  for  one  of  the  other.  And 
indeed  what  can  one  gather  from  their  mad  and 
extravagant  discourse,  but  that  it  is  all  grimace?. 
"  Popery  is  breaking  in  Uke  a  torrent.  Mavss  M"iil 
be  quickly  said  in  churches.  Clergymen's  wives  are 
taking  their  last  leave  of  their  husbands,"  &c. 
Good  God  !  that  ever  I  shoiiid  live  to  see  the 
protestant  cause  abandoned  by  a  queen  (who  lias 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  it  whaj  was  perhaps 
dearer  than  her  life,)  by  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry,  of  the  nation;  and  the  sole  defence  of  it 
left  to  Ridpath/Dick  Steele,  and  their  associates, 
with  the  apostles  of  Young  Man's  coffee  house  ! 
Before  I  leave  this  head,  I  would  dfsire  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  constantly  making  such  malicious 
insinuations  against  men  of  honuur  and  probity, 
to  remember,  the  oath  of  abjuration  (what  they 
so  often  quote,  and  what  every  honest  maii  will 
keep)  contains  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  their 
present 
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present  sovereign,  in  as  strong  terms  as  the  renim- 
ciation  of  the  pretender ;  and  that  he,  who  vio- 
lates the  first  part  of  the  oath,  gives  but  a  smalt 
security  for  his  observation  of  the  latter,  unless 
they  think  that  which  was  last  swallowed  must  be 
always  uppermost 

Another  cause  of  their  joy  upon  the  spreading 
of  this  false  news  is,  their  discontent  at  the  peace. 
And  in  this  indeed  the  queen  has  reason  to  rejoice, 
that  has  no  enemies  but  such  as  are  enemies  to 
peace.  But  is  not  the  hopes  of  a  new  war  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  joy,  a  most  endearing  token 
of  their  love  to  the  successor,  and  one  of  their 
new  methods  of  keeping  up  his  interest,  to  repre- 
sent him  to  the  people  as  bringing  over  war  in 
his  train  !  It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject;  but 
the  quarrelling  with  the  peace,  because  it  is  not 
ejcactly  to  our  nvind,  seems  as  if  one  that  had  put 
out  a  great  fire  should  be  sued  by  the  neighbour- 
hood for  some  lost  goods,  or  damaged  houses; 
which  happened,  say  they,  by  his  making  too 
much  haste.  Let  me  advise  them  in  general,  not 
to  disrelish  blessings  because  they  may  want  some 
Ingredients,  which  theii;  extravagant  and  sickly 
appetites  seem  to  demand  ;  to  leave  some  part  of 
the  government  of  the  world  to  its  Maker,  and. 
not  to  iwlieve  that  he  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
maxims  of  every  whimsical  politician ;  '  not  to 
think  it  impossible,  that  the  same  powers  that 
have  restored  the  balance  of  Europe,  in  opposition 
to  so  great  a  force,  are  able  to  preserve  it;  and 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  in  such  mighty 
dread  of  a  nation  now  impoverished  and  dispirited 
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(and  probably  in  the  tva  of  a  long  minority,  with 
all  the  coofiwioa  that  attends  it,)  whom  we  have 
humbled  in  all  its  pomp  and  glory. 

May  I  presume  to  descend  from  those  high 
topicks,  and  to  suppose  that  the  sublime  and  pub- 
lick  spirit  of  these  patriots  may  hare  a  little  alloy 
of  a  baser  passion ;  and  that  self-interest  had  some 
share  in  this  extraordinary  festival?  Far  be  it  froni 
me  to  deny  them  the  due  use  of  so  humane  a  pas- 
flion!  Let  the  hopes  of  sedng.  better  days  produce 
a  secret  satisfaction :  but  may  they  not  be  so  af- 
fected, witliout  bring  brutal  and  barbarous?  They* 
might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the 
approaching  favours  of  the  new  monarch,  without 
insulting  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  May  that  reiga 
be  glorious  and  happy !  But  ^I  shall  always  believ^ 
that  insulting  the  memory  of  her  present  majesty 
will  be  understood  as  an  ill  compliment  to  her  suc- 
cessor. The  fatal  event  of  her  death,  it  is  true,  put 
an  end  to  their  allegiance :  but  not  to  the  obliga- 
tions to  decency  and  gratitude.  I  have  heard  that 
allegiance  and  protection  are  reciprocal ;  but  never 
tiiat  allegiance  and  preferment  were  so.  If  this 
principle  be  admitted,  we  need  go  no  farther  for 
tjie  list  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects,  than  Cham- 
berlayne's  f  Present  State  of  Britain."  But  even 
in  this  particular  the  rejoicing  party  have  of  all 
mankind  the  least  reason  to  complain,  whose  pre- 
sent insolence  and  pride  are  the  creatures  of  her 
majesty's  bounty  and  indulgence;  who  have  no 
other  grievance,  that  I  know  of,  than,  when  they 
have  "  taken  our  cloak,  that  we  will  not  give  them 
our  coat  also."  And  even  under  this  ministry,  the 
F^posite  party,  who  are  loud  in  their  complaints 
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and  reviling  against  it,  may  appear,  upon  a  right 
computatioa,  to  have  their  quota  of  all  the  offices 
of  the  kingdom.  Let  them  for  once  show  their 
modesty,. and  not  grudge  the  nation  the  little  that 
is  left ;  and  since  they  have  so  great'  a  share  in 
possessitMi,  and  think  themselves  sure' of  all  in  re- 
version, Buffer  the  poor  tories  to  hold  their  part 
during  the  period  of  the  queen's  Hfe. 

There  remains  strll  another  cause,  which  I  am 
afraid  operates  as  strongly  as  any  of  those  already 
mentioned  :  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  the 
offended  party  often  forgives ;  but  the  offending 
party  seldom.  It  is  one  of  the  corrupt  sentiments 
of  the  heart  of  man,  to  hate  one  the  more  for  hav- 
ing used  them  ill ;  4n4  to  wish  those  out  of  the 
way,  who, , we  believe,  pught  in  justice  to  revenge 
the  injuries  we  h^ve  done  them.  I  leave  the  ap- 
plication to  themselves.    - 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  briefly  enumerated  tbt 
causes  of  their  joy;  viz. 

A  prospect  of  a  new  foreign  war  ; 

A  fair  chance  for  a  civil  war  ; 

The  expectationof  the  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment; 

The  hopes  of  having  the  tories  all  hanged ;  and^ 

Their  consciousness,  that  they  ought  to  be  so 
themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  far  he  it  from  me  to  charge" 
all  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  whigs  with  such 
vitlauous  ioclinations  and  designs;  among  whom, 
I  know,  there  are  many  worthy  and  excellent  per-- 
sons.  I  would  not  willingly  he  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  charity,  which  I  could  wish  all  parties  were 
possessedof  in  a  greater  measure.  I  would  have 
...       every 
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every  body,  who  is  conscious  of  bis  guilt  iq  s^y?. 
of  the  forementioned  particulars,  to  reflect-. sd-; 
riously  upon  what  I  have  hinted  at ;  both  thoscf 
"who  "  cursed  the  queen  in  their  heart,"  a^d 
those  who  "  cursed  her  "  in  the  open  streets ;  but>. 
of  all  others,  their  guilt  is  of  the  deepest  di«, 
vho  have  personal  oblii^ations  to  her.  majesty. 
For  my  part,  it  was  with  the  utmost  detestation- 
that  I  observed  borae,  who  owed  much  to  his 
late  majesty  kmg  William,  treat  his  memory  with 
scorn  and  inditference.  Gratitude,  as  much  des- 
pised and  disused  as  it  is,  wilt  ever  continua  to 
be  a  reputable  virtue,  as  long  as  mankind  live  in 
society ;  nay,  even  if  they  should  return  to  the 
woods. 

The  melancholy  occasion  of  her  majesty's,  sick- 
ness had  this  in  common  with  other  ill  accidents; 
that  some  advantage  could  be  made  of  it^  in  dis- 
covering the  impotent  malice  and  factious  pur- 
poses of  some,  who  would  otherwise  have  been' 
more  cautious  in  disguising  their  inclinations,  -  till 
they  believed  they  might  discover  them,  with - 
safety,  and  thereby  make  a  merit  with  the  more 
abandoned  part, of  the  faction  *.  God  be  thank- 
ed, her  majesty  wants  not  those  faithful  subjects, 
who  will  defend  both  her  person  and  reputation 
against  the  felonious  attempts  of  such  impious 
wretches,  and  who  would  serve  her  in  the  last 
moments  of  her  life  with  as  much  fidelity  and 

•  II  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  tlial  ihe  publick  fundi 
row  considerably  on  the  report  of  the  quiien's  death,  and  inimc- 
diately  sunk  agftin  on  her  r'coutv.  Stocks  rose  in  like  manner 
when  her  majesiy's  decease  actually  happened.  See  Mr.  Ford's 
Utter  of  August  5,  1714.     N. 

zeal, 
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zeal,  as  if  she  had  twenty  sons  and  daughters  to 
inherit  after  her.  Her  times  are  in  the  hands  of 
that  Almighty  Being  whose  minister  she  is,  and 
in  whom  she  comfortably  puts  her  trust ;  who 
wilt  not  shorten  the  period  of  her  life  one  moment, 
for  alt  the  impatient  curiosity  of  those  people  who 
are  daily  inquiring,  "  When  will  she  die  r"  So 
long  as  they  ke^  off  their  hands,  let  them  wish 
as  much  as  they  think  fit :  and,  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  give  her  the  happy  change  of  an 
earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown,  let  this  be  written 
upon  her  tomb ;  "  That,  in  compassion  to  the 
miseries  of  Europe,  and  the  sufferings  of  her  own 
subjects,  after  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  which 
had  lasted  tweniy  years,  she  concluded  a  peace ; 
and,  'that  she  might  transmit  the  liberties  of  her 
people  safe  to  posterity,  she  disbanded  her  army : 
by  which  glorious  achievement,  she  acquired  the 
hatred  of  a  faction,  who  were  fond  of  war,  that 
they  might  plunder  their  fellow  subjects  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  of  an  army,  that  they  might  do  this 
with  impunity."' 
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*,*  The  original  edition  of  tliia  tract  was  become  so  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  that  the  present  Editor  in  vain  advertised  for  a  copy 
of  it  in  moEt  of  the  publick  papeisfor  many  months,  and  obtained 
it  at  last  by  an  unexpected  accident. — Though  »e  have  no  posi- 
tive evidence  to  ascribe' it  to  Sivift,  yet  thete  are  circumstances 
equal  to  decisive  testimony.  It  is  enumerated  in  the  Examiner, 
among  other  pieces  which  wer6  certainly  written  by  him,  and 
which  are  Gf^rate4  trom  those  of  other  writers  in  a  manner 
which  appears  intended  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  with 
the  works  of  inferior  authors.  But  here  we  must  lament  the  in- 
terruption of  the  Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  several  instances, 
has  so  decisively  -asceWained  those  pieces  which  we  at  first  only 
conjectured  to  he  Swift's  from  their  being  classed  in  the  above 
described  manner.  Not  one  tract,  however,  has  been  thus  ad- 
mitted, thai  blars  not  (he  internal  marks  6(  its  aathor  ;  4he  tew 
which  appeared  suspicious  being  still  consigned  to  obscurity. 
Our  author  went  U>  Ireland  ia  June  1/13,  to  take  possession  of 
hisdenrcry;  but  returned  to  London  in  September:  and  it  is 
cfTlHin  that. the  following  winter  produced  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  whole  works.' — Sinte  the  preceding- note  was  written,  the 
volumeofihe  Dean's  Tracts,  noticed  in  vol.  III.  under  "  Remarks 
on  a  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords,  &c,"  confirms  the  conjecture  of 
tbis  letter  being  the  genuine  production  of  the  Dean.     N. 
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Mr.  Steele,  ln'"'his  ""'tetter*  to  the  Bailiff  of 
Stockbridge,"  has  given  us  leave  "  to  treat  him 
as  we  think  fit,  as  he  is  our  brother  scribbler; 
but  not  to"  attack  fiim  as  ftti  Tibnest  man,"  p.'4#. 
That  is  to  say,  be  allows  us  to  be  his  criticks,  but 
not  bis  answerers  ;aTifl  he  is  altogether  in  therigbt, 
for  tliere  is  in  his  letter  miich  to  be  criticised,  and 
little  to  be  answered.  The  situation  and  )n)[>or'' 
tance  of  Dunkirk  are  pretty  well  known.  Mons. 
Tugghe's  memorial,  published  and  handed  about 
l)y  thle  whigs,  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  trifling 
paper ;  and  as  to  the  immediate  demoiishment  of 
that  town,  Mr.  Steele  pretends  to  offer  no  other 
argument  but 'the  eKpectations  of  the  people, 
which  is  a  figurative  speech,  naming  the  tenth 
part  for  the  whole;  as  Bra^lsbaw  told  king 
Charles  I.  that  thje  people  of  England  expected 
justice  against  him.  I  have  therefore  entered 
very  little  into  the  subject  be  pretends  to  treat ; 
but  have  considered  his  pamphlet  partly  as  a  cri- 
tickj  and  partly  sta  a  commentator;  which,  I 
th>nk,  is  "  to  treat  -  him  only  as  my  brother 
Kribbler,"  according  to  the  permission  he  has 
gracioualy  allowed  me. 
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To  the  worahipfiji  Mr.  JOHN  SNOW, 
Bailiff  of  Stockbridge. 


;      SIB, 

JL  HAVE  just  been.readtog  a  tweWepenny  pam- 
phlet about  Dunkirk,  addressed  to  your  worship 
from  oue  of  yourinteDded  representatives;  and  I 
£nd  several  passages  in  it  which  want  explanation, 
especially  to  you  in  the  country :  for  we  in  town 
have  a  way  of  talking  and  writing,  which  is  very 
little  understood  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality. 
I  have  therefore  made  bold  to  send  you 
here  a  second  letter,  by  way  of- comment  upon 
the  former. 

In  order  to  this,  "  You,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  borough,"  may  please 
to  take  notice,  that  London  writers  often  put 
titles  to  their  papers  and  pamphlets,  which 
have  little  or  no  reference  to  the  main  design 
of  tbe  work :  so,  for  instance,  you  will  observe 
in-reading,  that  the  letter  called,  "The  Impor- 
tance of  Dunkirk,"  is  wholly  taken  up  in  show- 
ing you  the.  importance  of  Mr.  Steele;  where* 
in  it  was  indeed  reasonable  your  borough  should 
be  informed,  which  had  chosen  him  to  repre7 
sent  them. 

I  would  therefore  place  the  importance  of  this 

gentleman  before  you,  in  a  clearer  light  than  he 

has  given  himself  the  trouble  to  do ;  without 

,.      running 
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niMiing  into  his  early  history,  hecause  I  owe  him 
no  malice. 

Mr.  Steele  is  author  of  two  tolerable  plays,  -or 
at  least  of  the  greatest  part  of  them ;  which, 
added  to  the  compaDy  he  kept,  and  to  the  con- 
tinual conversation  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Addison, 
has  given  hi  in  the  character  of  a  wit.  To  take 
the  height  of  his  learning,  you  are  to  suppose  a 
lad  just  fit  for  the  university,  and  sent  early 
from  thence  into  the  wide  world,  where  he 
fullowed  every  way  of  life,  that  might  least  im- 
prove, or  preserve,  the  rudiments  he  had  got. 
He  has  iio  invention,  nor  is  master  of  a  to- 
lerahle  style;  his  chief  talent  is  humour,  which 
hC' sometimes  discovers  both  in  writing  and  dis- 
course ;  for,  after  the  first  bottle,  he  is  no  dis- 
agreeable companion.  I  never  knew  him  taxed 
with  ill  nature,'  which  has  made  me  wonder  how 
ingratitude  came  to  be  his  prevailing  vice ;  and 
lam  apt  to  think  it  proceeds  more  from  some 
unaccountable  sort  of  instinct,  than  premeditation. 
Being  the  most  imprudent  man  aUve,  he  never 
follows  the  advice  of  his  friends;  but  is  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  fools  or  knaves,  or  hurried  away 
by  his  own  caprice;  by  which  he  has  committed 
more  absurdities,  in  economy,  friendship,  love, 
duty,  good  manners,  poUticks,  rchgirD,  and 
Writing,  than  ever  fell  to  one  man's  share.  He 
was,  appointed  gazetteer  by  Mr.  Harley  (then 
secretary  of  state)  at  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Maynwaring,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds ;  was  a  commissioner  of  stampe4  paper, 
of  equal  profit;  and  had  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
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poilti(!s  per  annum,  as  a  servant  to  the  late  prinee 
George. 

This  gCDtieman,  whom  I  have  now  described 
to  you,  began  between  four  and  five  years  ago 
to  publish  a  paper  thrice  a  week,  called  The 
Tatler,  It  came  out  under  the  borrowed  name 
of  Isaac  BickerstafF,  and,  by  contribution  of  Us 
ingenious  friends,  grew  to  have  a  great  reputation, 
and  was  equally  esteemed  by  both  parties,  because 
it  meddled  with  neither.  But,  some  time  after 
Sacheverell's  trial,  when  things  began  to  change 
their  aspect,  Mr.  Steele,  wliether  by  the  command 
of  his  superiors,  bis  own  inconstancy,  or  the 
absence  of  his  assistants,  would  needs  corrupt 
his  paper  with  politicks ;  published  one  or  two 
most  virulent  Ubels,  and  chose  for  his  subject 
even  that  individual  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  made 
him  gazetteer.  But,  his  finger  and  thumb  not 
proving  strong  enough  to  stop  the  general  tor- 
rent, there  was  a  universal  change  made  in  the 
ministry ;  and  the  two  new  secretaries,  not  think- 
ing it  decent  to  employ  a  man  in  their  office,  who 
had  acted  so  infamous  a  part,  Mr.  Steele,  to 
avoid  being  discarded,  thought  fit  to  resign  bis 
place  of  gazetteer.  Upon  which  occasion,  I  can- 
not forbear  relating  a  passage  *'  to  you,  Mr. 
Bailiff,  and  the  rest  of  the  borough,"  which  dis- 
covers a  very  peculiar  turn  of  thought  in.  this 
gentleman  yon  have  chosen  to  represent  yoo. 
When  Mr.  Maynwaring  recommended  him  to  the 
employment  of  gazetteer,  Mr.  Harley,  out  of  an 
inclination  to  encourage  men  of  parts,  raised  that 
office  from  fifty  pounds  to  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.     Mr.  Steele,  according  to  form,  came  to 
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gire  his  n^w  patron  thanks ;  but  tbe  secretary, 
who  vould  rather  confer  a  hundred  favours,  than 
leceive  ackpowledgments  for  oDe,  said  to  him,  in 
a  most  obliging  manner,  "  Pray,  sir,  do  not  thank 
me;  but  riiank  Mr.  Maynwaring."  Soon  after  Mr. 
Steele's  quitting  that  employment,  he  complained 
to  a  gentleman  in  office,  of  the  hardship  put  upon 
him  in  being  forced  to  quit  his  place :  that  he 
knew  Mr.  Harley  was  the  cause;  that  he  never 
had  done  Mr.  Harley  any  injury,  nor  received 
any  obligation  from  him.  The  gentleman,  amazed 
at  this  discourse,  put  him  in  mind  of  those  Hbcis 
published  in,hi8  Tatlers.  Mr.  Steele  said,  he  was 
oaly  the  pubhsher,  for  they  had  been  sent  him  by 
other  hands.  The  gentleman  thinking  this  a  very 
monstrous  kind  of  excuse,  and  not  allowing  it, 
Mr.  Steele  then  said,  "  Well,  I  have  hbelled  him, 
and  he  has  turned  me  out ;  and  so  we  are  equal." 
—But  neither  would  this  be  granted ;  and  he  was 
asked  whether  the  place  of  gazetteer  were  not  an 
obligation?  "  No,"  sai,d  he,  "  not  from  Mr.  Har- 
ley; for,  when  I  went  to  thank  him,  he  forbad 
me,  and  said,  I  must  only  thank  Mr.  Mayn* 
waring." 

But  1  return,  Mr^  Bailiff,  to  give  you  a  farther 
■Recount  of  this  gentleman's  importance.  In  less, 
1  think,  than  two  years,  the  town  and  he  grew 
weary  of  the  Tatler :  he  was  silent  for  -some 
months;  ^uH  then  a  daily  paper  came  frbm  him 
and  his  friends,  under  the  name  of  Spectator,  with 
good  success ;  this  being  likewise  dropped  after 
a  certain  period,  he  has  of  late  appeared  under 
the  style  of  Guardian,  which  he  has  now  hjte^iie 
quitted  format  of  Englishman;  but,  haying  chosen 
K  2  other 
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Other  assistance,  or  trusting  more  to  himself,  his 
papers  have  been  very  coldly  received,  which  has 
made  him  fly  for  relief  to  the  never  failing  source 
of  faction. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  last,  Mr.  Steele 
writes  a  letter  to  Nestor  Ironside,  esq.  and  sub- 
scribes it  with  the  name  of  "  English  Tory."  On 
the  7th,  the  said  Ironside  publishes  this  letter  in 
the  Guardian.  How  shall  I  explain  this  matter  to 
y  oji,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  your  brethren  of  the  borough  ? 
You  must  know  then,  that  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr. 
Ironside  are  the  same  persons,  because  there  is  a 
great  relation  between  Iron  and  Steelj  and  English 
Tory  and  Mr.  Steele  are  the  same  persons,  because 
there  is  no  relation  at  all  between  Mr.  Steele  and 
an  English  Tory ;  so  that,  to  render  this  matter 
clear  to  thevveiy  meanest  capacities,  Mr.  English 
Tory,  the  very  same  person  with  Mr.  Steele,  writes 
a  letter  to  Nestor  Ironside,  esq.  who  is  the  same 
person  with  English  Tory,  who  is  (he  same  per- 
son with  Mr!  Steele:  and  Mr.  Ironside,  who  is 
the  same  person  with  English  Tory,  publishes  the 
letter  written  by  English  Tory,-  who  is  the  same 
person  with  Mr.  Steele,  who  is  the  same  person 
with  Mr.  Ironside.  This  letter,  written  and  pub- 
lished by  these  three  gentlemen,  who  are  one  of 
your  representatives,  complains  of  a  printed  paper 
in  French  and  English,  lately  handed  about  the 
town,  and  given  gratis  to  passengers  in  the  streets 
at  noon  day ;  the  title  whereof  is,  "  A  most  hum- 
ble Address,  or  Memorial,  presented  to  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Deputy 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Dunkirk."  This  deputy,  it 
seems,  ia  called  the  sieur  Tugghe.    Now,  the  re- 
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marks  made  upon  this  memorial  by  Mr.  English 
Tory,  in  bis  let^r  to  Mr.  Ironside,  happening  to 
provoke  the  Examiner  and  another  pamphleteer, 
they  both  fell  bard  upon  Mr.  Steele,  chargiog  him 
with  insolence  and  ingratitude  toward  the  queen. 
But  Mr.  Steele,  nothing  daunted,  writes  a  long  ■, 
letter  "  to  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  whole  borough,"  in  his  own  vindication. 
But,  there  being  several  difficult  passages  in  this 
letter,  srhich  may  want  clearing  up,  I  here  send 
you  and  the  borough  my  annotation  upon  it. 

Mr.  Steele,  in  order  to  display  his  importance 
to  your  borough,  begins  his  letter  by  letting  you 
know.  "  he  is  no  small  man,"  p.  1 ;  because,  in  the 
pamphlets  he  has  sent  you  down,  you  will  "  find  ' 
bim  spoken' of  more  than  once  in  print."  It  is  iu^ 
deed  a  great  thing  to  be  "  spoken  of  in  print,"  , 
and  must  needs  make  a  mighty  sound  at  Stock- 
bridgfc  among  the  electors.  '  However,  if  Mr. 
Steele  has  really  sept  you  down  all  the  pamphlets 
and  papers  printed  since  the  dissolution,  you  will 
find  he  is  not  the  only  person  of  importance ;  I 
could  instance  Abel  Roper,  Mr.  Marten  the  sur- 
geon, Mr.  John  Moore  the  apothecary  at  the 
pestle  and  mortar,  sir  "William  Read  her  majesty's 
oculist,  and,  of  later  name  and  fame,  Mr.  John 
Smith  the  corricutter,  with  several  others  who  are 
"  spokep  of  more  than  once  in  print."  Then  he 
recommends  to  your  perusal,  and  sends  you  a 
copy  of,  a  printed  paper  given  gratis  about  the 
streets,  which  is  the  memorial  of  monsieurTugghe, 
abovemeutioned,  "  Deputy  of  the  magistrates  of 
.Dunkirk,"  to  desire  her  majesty  not  to  demolish 
the  said  town.    lie  tells  you  how  insolent  a  thing 
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it  is,  that  such  a  paper  Should  be  publickly  distri- 
buted, and  he  tells  you  true;  but  these  insolences 
are  very  frequent  among  the  whigs.  One  of  their 
present  topicks  for  clamour  is  Dunkirk  :  here  is  a 
memorial  said  to  be  presented  to  the  queen  by  aa 
obscure  Frenchman;  one  of  your  party  gets  a 
copy,  and  immediately  prints  it  by  contribution, 
and  delivers  it  gratis  to  the  people:  which  an- 
swers several  ends.  First,  It  is  meant  to  by  an 
odium  on  the  ministry.  Secondly,  If  the  town  be 
soon  demolished,  Mr.  Steele  and  his  faction  have 
the  merit;  their  arguments  and  threatenings have 
frightened  my  lord  treasurer.  Thirdly,  If  the  de- 
molishing should  be  farther  deferred,  the  nation 
will  be  fully  convinced  of  his  lordship's  intentioo 
to  bring  over  the  pretender. 

Let  us  turn  over  fourteen  pages,  which  contwo 
the  memorial  itself,  and  which  is  indeed  as  idle  a 
-one  as  ever  I  read  ;  we  come  now  to  Mr.  Steele's 
letter,  under  the  name  of  English  Tory,  to  Mr. 
•Ironside.  In  the  preface  to  this  letter,  p.  15,  he 
lias  these  words ;  "  It  is  certain  there  is  not  much 
danger  in  delaying  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk 
during  the  life  of  his  present  mdst  christian  ma- 
jesty, who  is  renowned  for  the  ihost  inviolable  re- 
gard to  treaties ;  but  that  pious  prince  is  aged, 
and  in  case  of  his' decease,"  &c.  Tliis  preface  is 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ironside,  a  professed  whig; 
and  perhaps  you  in  the  country  wdl  wonder  to 
hear  a  zealot  of  your  own  party,  celebrating  the 
French  king  for  his  piety  and  his  religious  per- 
formance of  treaties.  For  this,  I  can  assure  you, 
is  not  spoken  in  jest,  or  to  be  understood  by  con- 
trary.   There  is  a  wonderful  resemblance  between 
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riiat  fuince  and  the  party  of  whigs  amopg  us.  Is 
he  for  arbitrary  govennpent?  So  are  they.  Ha« 
iie  persecuted  protestants?  So  have  the  whigs. 
Did  he  attempt  to  restore  king  James  and  bis  pK- 
tended  son  ?  They  did  the  same,  Would  he  have 
Dunkirk  surrendered  to  him  ?  This  is  what  they 
desire.  Does  he  call  himself  the  Most  Christian  ? 
The  whigs  assume  the  same  title,  though  their  lead- 
ers deny  Christianity.  Does  he  break  his  pro- 
mises }  Did  Uiey  ever  k^p  theirs  ? 

From  the  l6th  to  tlie.  38th  page,  Mr,  Steele's 
pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Ironside,  the  remarks'  of  ^  the  Examiner  an4 
another  author  upon  that  letter :  the  hydrography 
pf  some  French  and  EngUsh  port^  and  his  anwer 
to  Mr.  Tugghe's  memorial.  The  bent  of  his  dis- 
course is,  in  appearance,  to  show  of  what  prodi- 
gious consequence  to  the  welfare  of  England  the 
surrender  of  Dunkirk  was.  But  here,  Mr.  Bailiff, 
you  must  be  careful ;  for  all  this  is  said  in  raillery ; 
for  you  may  easily  remember,  that  when  the  town 
was  first  yielded  to  the  queen,  the  whigs  declare 
it  was  of  no  consequence  at  all,  that  the  French 
could  easily  repair  it  after  the  demolition,  or  for- 
tify another  a  few  miles  off,  which  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  them.  So  that  what  Mr.  Steele 
tells  you,  of  the  prodigious  benefit  that  will-ac- 
crue to  England  by  destroying  this  port,  b  only 
suited  to  present  junctures  and  circumstances. 
For,  if  Dunkirk  should  now  be  represented  as  in- 
significant as  when  it  was  first  put  into  her  ma- 
jesty's hands,  it  would  signify  nothing  whether  it 
>vere  demolished  or  not,  and  consequently  one 
principal 
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principal  topick  of  clamour  woiild  fall  to  the 
ground. 

■  In  Mr.  Steele's  answer  to  monsieur  Tugghe's  ar- 
guments against  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk,  I 
have  not  observed  any  thing  that  so  much  de- 
serves your  peculiar  notice,  as  the  great  eloquence 
of  your  new  member,  and  his  wonderful  faculty 
of  varying  his  style,  which  he  calls  "  proceeding 
like  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  business,"  p.  31. 
He  has  ten  arguments  of  Tugghe's  to  answer ;  and 
because  he  will  not  go  in  the  old  beaten  road,  like 
a/parson  of  a  parish,  firstj  secondly,  thirdly,  &c. 
his  manner  is  this  : 

In  answer  to  the  sieur's  first. 
As  to  the' sieur's  second. 
As  to  his  third. 
As  to  the  sieur's  fourth. 
As  to  Mr.  deputy's  fifth.        « 
As  to  tli£  sieur's  sixth. 
As  to  this  agent's  seventh. 
As  to  the  sieur's  eighth. 
As  to  his  ninth. 

As  to  the  memorialist's  tenth.  . 
You  see  every  second  expression  is  more  or  less 
diversified,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of;  "  As  to  the  ^ 
sieur's,"  &c.  and  there  is  the  tenth  into  the  bar- 
gain. I  could  heartily  wish  monsieur  Tugghe  had 
been  able  to  find  ten  arguments  more,  and  thereby 
given  Mr.  Steele  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
utmost  variations  our  language  would  bear,  in  so 
momentous  a  triaL 

Mr.  Steele  tells  you,  "  That  having  now  done 
with  his  foreign  enemy,  monsieur  Tugghe,  he  must 

face 
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fece  about  to  his  domestick  foes,  who  accuse  him 
of  ingratitude,  and  insulting  his  prince,  while  he 
is  eating  her  bread." 

To  do  him  justice,  he  acquits  himself  pretty 
tolerably  of  this  last  charge :  for  he  assures  you, 
he  gave  up  his  stamped  paper  office,  and  pension 
as  gentleman  usher  before  he  wrote  that  letter  to 
himself  in  the  Guardian;  so  that  he  had  already 
received  his  salary,  and  spent  his  money,  and  con- 
sequently the  bread  was  eaten  at  least  a  week  be- 
fore he  would  offer  to  insult  his  prince :  so  that 
the  folly  of  the  Examiner's  objecting  ingratitude 
to  him  upon  this  article,  is  manifest  to  all  the 
world. 

But,  he  tells  you,  he  has  quitted  those  employ- 
ments, to  render  him  more  useful  to  his  queen  and 
country,  in  the  station  you  have  honoured  him 
with.  That,  no  doubt,  was  the  principal  motive; 
however,  I  shall  venture  to  add  some  others.  First, 
the  Guardian  apprehended  it  impossible,  that  the 
ministry  would  let  him  keep  his  place  much  longer, 
after  the  part  he  had  acted  for  above"  two  years 
past.  Secondly,  Mr.  Ironside  said  publickly  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  be  obliged  any  longer  to  a  per- 
son (meaning  the  lord  treasurer)  whom  he  had 
used  so  ill :  for,  it  seems,  a  man  ought  not  to  use 
his  benefactors  ill  above  two  years  and  a  half. 
Thirdly,  The  sieur  Steele  appeals  for  protection  to 
you,  Mr.  Bailift^  from  otliers  of  your  denomina- 
tion, who  would  have  earned  him  somewhere  else, 
if  you  had  not  reheved  him,  by  your  habeas  corput 
to  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  Fourthly,  Mr.  English 
Tory  found,  by  calculating  the  hfe  of  a  ministry, 
that  it  hs&  lasted  above  three  years,  and  is  near  ex- 
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piriog;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  "strip  off  the 
very  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh,"  and  be 
wholly  regenerate  against  the  return  of  his  old 
masters. 

In  order  to  serve  all  these  ends,  your  borough 
has  honoured  him  (as  he  expresses  it)  with 
choosing  him  to  represent  you  in  parliament ;  and 
it  must  be  owned,  he  has  equally  honoured  you. 
Never  was  borough  more  happy  in  suitable  repre- 
sentatives, than  you  are  in  Mr.  Steele  and  his  col- 
kague  * ;  nor  were  ever  representatives  more  happy 
in  a  suitable  borough. 

When  Mr.  Steele  talked  of  "  laying  before  her 
majesty's  ministry,  that  the  nation  has  a  strict  eye 
upon  their  behaviour  with  relation  to  Dunkirk," 
p.  S9  ;  did  not  you,,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  your  brethren 
of  the  borough,  presently  imagine  he  had  drawn 
up  a  sort  of  countermemorial  to  that  of  monsieur 
Tugghe,  and  presented  it  in  form  to  my  lord  trea- 
surer, or  a  secretary  of  state  ?  I  am  confident  yon 
did ;  but  this  cdmes  by  not  understeoding  the 
town.  You  are  to  know  then,  that  Mr.  Steele 
publishes  every  day  a  penny  paper  to  be  read  in 
coffeehouses,  and  get  him  a  little  money.  This, 
by  a  6gure  of  speech,  he  calls,  "  laying  things 
before  the  ministry,"  who  seem  at.present  a  little 
too  busy  to  regard  such  memorials ;  and,  I  dare 
'Say,  never  saw  his  paper,  unless  he  sent  it  by  the 
penny  post. 

Well,  but  he  tells  you,  "  he  cannot  offer  against 
the  Examiner  and  his  other  adversary,  reason  and 
argument,  without  appearing  void  of  both,"  ibid. 

*  Thomas  Broderick,  esq^    N. 
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What  a  singular  situation  of  the  mittd  is  tliia  1  How- 
glad  should  I  be  to  hear  a  man  "  oflfer  reasons 
and  aTgameut,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  appear 
void  of  both  !"  But  this  whole  paragraph  is  of  a 
peculiar  strain ;  the  consequences  so  just  and  na- 
tural, and  such  a  propriety  in  thinking,  as  few 
authors  ever  arrive  at.  "  Since  it  has  beeu  the 
fashion  to  run  down  men  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence than  I  am,  1  will  not  bear  the  accusation," 
ibid.  This,  I  suppose,  is,  "  to  offer  reasons  and 
argument,  and  yet  appear  void  of  both."  And 
in  the  next  lines ;  "  These  writers  shall  treat  me 
as  they  think  fit,  as  I  am  their  brotTler-scribbler; 
but  I  shall  not  be  so  unconcerned  when  they  at- 
tack me  as  an  honest  man,"  p.  40.  And  how  does 
he  defend  himself?  "  Ishall  therefore  inform  them, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  private  man,  to 
hurt  the  prerogative,"  &c.  Well-;  I  shall  treat 
him  only  as  a  brotheriscribbler;  and  I  guess  he 
will  hardly  be  attacked  as  anh  onest  man :  but,  if 
his  meaning  be,  that  his  honesty  ought  not  to  be 
attacked,  because  he  "  has  no  power  to  hurt  the 
honour  and  prerogative  of  the  crown  without  being 
punished ;"  he  will  make  an  admirable  reasoner  in 
the  bouse  of  commons. 

But  all  this  wise  argumentation  was  introduced 
only  to  close  the  paragraph,  by  hauling  in  a  fact 
which  he  relates  to  you  and  your  borough,  in  order 
-to  quiet  the  minds  of  .the  people,  and  express  his 
duty  and  gratitude  to  the  queen.  The  fact  is  this ; 
"  That  her  majesty's  honour  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost,  by  her  ministers  tolerating  villains  without 
ponscience  to  abuse  the  greatest  instruments  'of 
Jionour  and  glory  to  our  country,  the  most  wise 
^.„,,,  „x,i*nd 
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and  faithful.mauagers,  aad  the^most  pious,  ■  disin- 
terested, generous,  and  self-denying  patriots;" 
and  the  instances  he  produces  are,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  late  eart  of  Godojpbin,  an^ 
about  two-thirds  of  the  bishops. 
.  Mr.  Bailiff,  I  cannot  debate  this  matter,  at 
lengtii,  withoui;  putting  you,  and  the  rqst  of  my 
countrymen  who  will  be  at  Jhe  expense,  to  six- 
pence chiirge  extraordinarj*.  The  duke  and  earl 
weit  both  removed  from  their  employiijents ;  and 
I  hope  you  have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  queen, 
to  think  it  was  done  for  ivothiug.  .  T^e  .former 
was  at  the.  head  of  m?.ay  great  actions  ;  and  he 
Jias  received  ple^itiful  oblations  of  praise  and  profit: 
.yet,  having  read  all  that  ever  was  objected  against 
him  by  the  Examiner,  I  will  undertake  to  prove 
every  syllable  of  it  true,  particularly  that  famous 
attempt  to  be  general  for  life.  Xhe  e^rl  of 
Godolphin  is  dead,  and  his  faults  may  sojourn 
■with  him  in  the  grave,  till  some  historian  shall 
think  fit  to  revive  part  of  them,  for  instruction 
and  warning  to  posterity.  But  it  grieved  me  to 
the  soul,  to  see  so  many  good  epithets  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Steele  upon  the  bishops :  nothing  has  done 
more  hurt  to  that  sacred  or^ler  for  some  years  past, 

.  than  to  hear  some  prelates  extolled  by  whigs,  dis- 
senters, republicans,  socinians,  and,  in  short,  by 

■  allwho  are  enemies  to  episcopacy.  God,  in  his 
mercy,  for  ever  keep  our  prelates  from  deserving 
the  praises  of  such  panegyrists  ! 
.  Mr.  Steele  is  discontented  that  the  ministry 
have  not  "  called  the  Examiner  to  account,  as 
well  as  the  Flying-Post."    I  will  inform  you,  Mr. 

.  Bailiff,  how  that  matter  stands.    The  author  of 
,    ,     I   the 
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the  Flying- Post  has  thrice  a  week,  for  above  two 
years  together,  published  the  most  impudent  re- 
flections upon  all  the  present  ministry,  upon  all 
their  <  proceedings,  and  upon  the  whole  body  of 
tones.  The  Examiner,  on  the  other  side,  writing 
in  defence  of  those  whom  her  majesty  employs 
in  her  greatest  affairs,  and  of  the  cause  they  are 
engaged  in,  has  always  born  hard  upon  thewbigs, 
and  now  and  then  upon  some  of  their  leaders. 
Now,  sir,  we  reckon  here,  that  supposing  the 
persons  on  both  sides  to  be  of  equal  intrinsick 
worth,  it  is  more  impudent,  immoral,  and  crimi- 
nal, to  reflect  on  a  majority  in  power,  than  a 
minority  out  of  power.  Put  the  case,  that  ari 
odd  rascally  tory  in  your  borough  should  presume 
to  abuse  your  worship,  who,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Steele,  are  first  minister,  and  the  majority  of 
your  brethren,  for  sending  two  such  whig  repre- 
sentatives up  to  parliament ;  and  on  the  other 
iide, .  that  an  lionest  whig  should  stand  in  your 
defence,  and  fall  foul  on  the  tones;  would  you 
equally  resent  the  proceedings  of  both,  and  let 
your  friend  and  enemy  sit  in  the  stocks  together? 
Hearken  to  another  case,  Mr.  Bailiff;  suppose 
your  worship,  during  your  annual  administration^ 
should  hapjien  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  by  a  par- 
cel of  tories  ;  would  not  the  circumstance  of  your 
being  a  magistrate  make  the  crime  the  greater, 
than- if  the  hke  insults  were  committed  on  an  or- 
dinary tory  shopkeeper,  by  a  company  of  honest 
whigs  ?  What  bailiff  wovdd  venture^  to  arreftt 
Mr.  Steele,  now  he  has  the  honour  to  be  your  re- 
presentative ?  and  what  bailiff  ever  scrupled  it 
before?  '  . 

L,  .   f.L.oogIc 
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You  mast  knov,  sir,  ttiat  we  have  several  way* 
here  of  abusing  oite  another,  without  incumng 
the  danger  of  the  law.  First,  we  are  careful  ne- 
Ter  to  print  a  man's  name  out  at  length ;  but,  as 
I  do,  that  of  Mr.  St — le* ;  so  that,  although  every 
body  alive  knows  whom  I  mean,  the  plaintiff  can 
have  no  redress  in  any  court  of  justice.  Second- 
ly! ^y  putting  cases;  thirdly,  by  insinuations; 
fourthly,  by  celebrating  the  actions  of  others,  who 
acted  directly  contrary  to  the  persons  we  would 
reflect  on ;  fifthly,  by  nicknames,  either  com- 
monly known  or  stamped  for  the  purpose,  which 
every  body  can  tell  how  to  apply.  Without  go- 
ing on  farther,  it  will  be  enough  to  inform  you, 
that  by  some  of  the  ways  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, Mr.  Steele  gives  you  to  understand,  that  the 
queen's  honour  is  blasted  by  the  actions  of  her 
present  ministers  ;  that  "  her  prerogative  is  dis^ 
graced  by  creating  a  dozen  peers,  who,  by  their 
votes,  turned  a  point  upon  which  you  all  depend- 
ed ;  that  these  ministers  made  the  queen  lay  down 
her  conquering  arms,  and  deliver  herself  up  to  be 
vanquished  ;  that  they  made  her  majesty  betray 
her  allies,  by  ordering  her  army  to  face  about, 
and  leave  them  in  the  moment  of  distress  :  that 
the  present  ministers  are  men  of  poor  and  narrow 
conceptions,  self-interested,  and  without  benevo- 
lence to  mankind,  and  were  brought  into  her 
majesty's  favour  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  :  and 
only  think  what  they  may  do,  not  what  they 
ought  to  do,"  p.  43.    This  is  the  character  given 

*  Tfau9,  in  the  first  edition,  the  nawe  wu  cowtaDtly  cod- 
tracted.    N. 
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by  Mr,  Steele  of  those  persons  whom  her  majesty 
h»  thought  fit  to  place  in  the  highest  stations  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  trust  with  the  management 
of  her  most  weighty  affairs :  .and  this  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  cries  out,  "  Where  is  Iionour  ?  where 
is  government  ?  where  is  prerogative  ?"  p.  40 ;  be 
cause  the  Examiner  has  sometimes  dealt  freely 
with  those  whom  the  queen  has  thought  fit  to  dis- 
card, and  the  parliament  to  censure. 

But  Mr.  Steele  thinks  it  highly  dangerous  to 
the  prince,  "  that  any  man  should  be  hindered 
from  offering  his  thoughts  Upon  publick  affairs  ;" 
and  resolves  to  do  it,  "  though  with  the  loss  of 
her  majesty's  favour,"  p.  45.  If  a  clergyman  of- 
fers to  preach  obedience  to  the  higher  powers, 
and  proves  it  by  Scripture;  Mr.  Steele  and  his 
fraternity  immediately  cry  out,  "  What  have  par- 
sons to  do  with  politicks?"  I  ask,  What  shadow 
of  a  pretence  has  he  to  offer  his  crude  thoughts 
in  matters  of  state  ?  to  print  and  publish  them  ? 
"*'  to  lay  them  before  the  queen  and  ministry  ? ' 
and  to  reprove  both  for  maleadministration  ?  How 
did  he  acquire  these  abiUties  of  directing  in.  tlie 
councils  of  princes  ?  Was  it  from  publishing  Tat- 
lers  and  Spectators,  and  writing  now  and  then  a 
Guardian?  was  it  from  his  being  a  soldier,  alche- 
mist*, gazetteer,  commissioner  of  stamped  pa- 
pers, or  gentleman  usher?    No;  but  he  insists  it 


"  Sir  Richnrrt  St«le  was  one  of  ihe  last  eminent  men  wb? 
fniertEtined  hnpes  of  being  sucoeisful  in  ihe  pursuit  of  the  Philo- 
fophcr's  slunp.  l\\%  laboratory  (as  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
late  George  Stevens,  esq.)  was  at  Poplar,  a  village  neat  London ; 
Vd  it  now  converted  inlo  a  garden-hou^e.     N. 
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is  every  Hiao's  right  to  find  fault  with  the  admiul- 
stration  in  print,  whenever  they  please :  and  there- 
fore you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  as  many  of  your  bre- 
thren in  the  borough  as  can  write  and  read,  may 
publish  pamphlets,  and  "  lay  them  before  the 
queen  and  ministry,"  to  show  your  utter  dislike 
of,  all  their  proceedings  :  and  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause you  can  certainly  see  and  apprehend,  with 
your  own  eyes  and  understanding,  those  dangers 
which  the  ministers  do  not." 

One  thing  I  am  extremely  concerned  about^ 
that  Mr.  Steele  resolves,  as  he  tells  you,  p.  46, 
when  he  comes  into  the  house,  "  to  follow  no 
leaders,  but  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience."  He  must,  at  that  rate,  be  a  very 
useless  member  to  his  party,  unless  his  conscience 
be  already  cut  out  and  shaped  for  their  service, 
which  I  am  ready  to  believe  it  is,  if  I  may  have 
leave  to  judge  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life. 
I  would  only  have  his  friends  be  cautious,  not  to 
reward  him  too  liberally :  for,  as  it  was  said  of 
Cranmer,  "  Do  the  archbishop  an  ill  turn,  and 
he  is  your  friend  for  ever."  So  I  do  affirm  of 
your  member,  ".Do.  Mr.  Steelea  good  turn,  and 
he  is  your  enemy  for  ever." 

I  had  like  to  let  slip  a  very  trivial  matter  which 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  done.  In  reading 
this  pamphlet,  I  observed  several  mistakes,  but 
knew  not  whether  to  impute  them  to  the  author 
or  printer ;  till,  turning  to  the  end,  I  found  there 
was  only  one  erratum,  thus  set  down,  "  Pag. 
43.  line  28,  for  admonition  read  advertisement" 
This  (to  imitate  Mr.  Steele's  propriety  of  speech) 
is  a  very  old  practice  among  new  writers,  to  make 

a 
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a  wilful  mistake,  and  then  put  it  down  as  an  er- 
ratum. The  word  U  brought  in  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  convince  alt  the  world  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  ingratitude,  by  reflecting  on  the  queen 
when  he  was  actually  under  salary,  as  th^  Exa- 
miner affirms;  he  assures  you,  he  "  had  resigned 
and  devested  himself  of  all,  before  he  would  pre- 
sume to  write  any  thing  which  was  so  apparently 
an  ADMONITION*  to  those  employed  in  her  ma- 
jesty's service."  In  case  the  Examiner  should 
find  fault  with  this  word,  he  might  appeal  to  the 
erratum ;  and  having  formerly  been  gazetteer, 
he  conceived  he  might  very  safely  venture  to  ad- 
vertise. 

You  are  to  understand,  Mr.  Bailiff,  that  in  the 
great  rebellion  against  king  Charles  I.  there  was 
a  distinction  found  out  between  the  personal  and 
political  capacity  of  the  prince ;  by  the  help  of 
vhtch,  those  rebels  professed  to  fight  for  the 
king,  while  the  great  guns  were  discharging 
against  Charles  Stuart.  After  the  same  manner, 
Mr.  Steele  distinguishes  between  the  personal  and 
political  prerogative.  He  does  not  care  to  trust 
this  jewel  "  to  the  will,  and  pleasure,  and  passion, 
of  her  majesty,"  p.  48.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  crown  jewels  cannot  be  alienated  by  the 
prince;  but  I  always  thought  the  prince  could 
wear  them  during  his  reign,  else  they  had  as  good 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  subject ;  so,  I  conceive^ 
her  majesty  may  and  ought  to  wear  the  preroga- 
tive; that  it  i»^faCTs  during  life;  and  she  ought  to 
be  so  much  the  tQore  careful,  neither  to  ,soiI  nor 

'  Mr,  Steele  altered  tbii  nord  id  bu  Kcond  tditioD.    N. 
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diiiliilisb  it,  for  that  v*ry  reason,  becaiiso  it  is.  by.  ■ 
law  unalienable.  But  wbat  must  we  do  witb  this 
prcron;alive,  according  to  the  notion  of  Mr, 
Steele  ?  It  must  not  be  trusted  witb  the  queen, 
because  Providence  has  given  her  will,  pleasure,  > 
and  passion.  Her  ministers  niust  not  act  by  tlw 
authority  of  it;  for  then  Mr.  Steele  will  cry  out, 
"What?  Are  majesty  and  ministry  consolidated? 
and  mdst  there  be  no  distinction  between  the  one 
and  the  other  ?"  p.  46.  He  tells  you,  p.  48, 
''Thb  prerogative  attends  the  crown  ;"  and  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  must  lie  in  the  Tower,  to  b« 
shown.for  twelvepence ;  but  never  produced,  ex- 
cept at  a  coronation,  or  passing  an  act.  '■  Well, 
bat,"  says  he,  "a  whole  ministry  maybe  ini- 
peached  and  condemned  by  the  house  of  coni- 
mcms,  without  the  prince's  suffering  by  it."  And 
what  follows  ?  Why,  therefore,  a  single  burgess 
of  Stockbridge  before  he  gets  into  the  bouse^  may 

■  at  any  time  reVTle  a  whole  ministry  in  print,-  be 
fore  he  knows  whether  they  are  guilty  of  any  ou« 
neglect  of  duty,  or  breach  of  trust ! 

I  am  wilUng  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Steele  in  one 
particular;  which  peHiaps  may  give  you  some 
diversion.  He  is  taxed,  by  the  Examiner  and 
others,  for  an  insolent  expression,  that  the  Bri- 

.  tish  nation  expects  the  immediate  demolition  of 
Dunkirk.  He  says,  the  word  expect  Was  meant 
to  the  ministry,  and  not  to  the  qHcen;  "but 
that,  however,  for  argument  sake,  ftew-Ul  sup- 
pose those  words  were  addressed  immlediately  to 
tbe  queen."    Let  me  then  likewise,  for  ar^iment 

f  sake,  suppose  a  very  ridiculous  thing,  that  Mr. 
Steele  were  admitted  to  her  majesty's  sacred  per-. 
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son,  to' tell  his  own  story,  with  his  letter  to  you, 
Mr.  Bailiff,  in  his  hand,  to  have  recourse  to  upon 
occasion.,  I  think  his  speech  must  be  in  these 
terms  : , 

**  MADAM, 

"  I,  Richard  Steele,  publisher  of  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator,  late  gazetteer,  commissioner  of  stamped 
papers,  and  pensioner  to  your  majesty,  now  bur- 
gess elect  of  Stoekbridge,  do  see  and  apprehend, 
with  my  own  eyes  and  understanding,  the  immi- 
nent danger  that  attends  the  delay  of  the  demo- 
lition of  Dunkirk,  which  I  believe  your  ministers, 
whose  greater  concern  it  is,  do  not:  for,  ma- 
dam, the  thing  is  not  done;  my  lord  treasurer  ■ 
and  lord  BoUngbroke,  my  fellow  subjects,  under 
whose  immediate  direction' it  is,  are  careless,  and 
overlook  it,  or  something  worse;  I  mean,  they 
design  to  sell  it  to  France,  or  inake  use  of  it  to 
bring  in  the  pretender.  "This  is  clear,  from  thejr 
suffering  Mr.  Tugghe's  memorial  "to  be  published 
without  punishing  the  printer.  Your  majesty 
has  told  us,  that  the  equivalent  for  Dunkirk  is 
already  in  the  French  king's  hands;  therefore  all 
obstacles  are  removed  on  the  part  of  France : 
and  I,  though  a  mean  fellow,  give  your  majesty 
to  understand,  in  the  best  methods  I  can  take, 
and  from  the  sincerity  of  my  grateful  heart,  that 
the  British  nation  expects  the  immediate  demo- 
lition-of  Dunkirk;  as  you  hope  to  preserve 
your  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  and  the  safe- 
ty and  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  your 
charge." 

I  have  contracted  such  s  habit  of  treating  prin- 
ces familiarly,  by  reading  the  pamphlets  of  Mr. 
I-  2  Steele 
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Steele  and  his  fellows,  that  I  am  tempted  to  sup- 
pose her  majesty's  answer  to  this  speech  might  be 
as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Richard  Steele,  late  gazetteer,  &g. 
"I  do  not  conceive  that  any  of  your  titles  em- 
power you  to  be  my  director,  or  to  report  to  me 
the  expectations  of  my  people.  I  know  their 
expectations  better  than  you ;  they  love  me,  and 
will  trust  me.  My  ministers  were  of  my  own 
free  choice ;  I  have  found  them  wise  and  faith- 
ful ;  and  whoever  calls  them  fools  or  knaves, 
designs  indirectly  an  affront  to  myself.  I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  demolish  Dunkirk,  but 
to  the  most  christian  king;  if  you  come  here 
as  an  orator  from  that  prince  to  demand  it  in  his 
name,  where  are  your  powers?  If  not,  let  it 
suffice  you  to  know,  that  I  have  my  reasons 
for  deferring  it;  and  that  the  clamours  of  a  fac- 
tion shall  not  be  a  rule,  by  which  I  or  my  servants 
are  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Steele  tells  you,  "  his  adversaries  are  so 
unjust,  they  will  net  take  the  least  notice  of 
what  led  hira  into  the  necessity  of  writiug  his 
letter  to  the  Guardian."  And  how  is  it  possible, 
any  mortal  should  know  all  his  necessities  r  Who 
can  guess,  whether  this  necessity  were  imposed 
on  him  by  his  superiors,  or  by  the  itch  of  party, 
ox  by  the  mere  want  of  other  matter  to  furnish 
out  a  Guardian? 

But  Mr,  Steele  "has  had  a  liberal  education, 
and  knows  the  world  as  well  as  the  ministry  does, 
and  will  theieCore  speak  on,  whether  heoffetuis 
them  or  no,  and  though  their  clothes  be  ever  so 
new;  when  he  thinks  his  queen  and  countrj"  is 

(on 
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(or,  as  a   grammarian  would  express  it,  are)  ill- 
treated,"  p.  50. 

It  would  be  good  to  hear  Mr.  Steele  explain 
himself  upon  this  phrase  of  "  knowing  the  world  ;"* 
because  it  is  a  science  which  maintains  abuntjance'. 
of  pretenders.  Eveiy  idle  young  rake,  who 
bnderstands  how  to  pick  up  a  wench,  or  bilk  a 
hackney  coachman,  or  can  call  the  players  by 
their  names,  and  is  acquainted  with  five  or  six 
faces  in  the  chocolate-house,  will  needs  pass  for 
a  man  that  "  knows  the  world."  In  thelike  man- 
ner Mr.  Steele,  who,  from  some  few  sprinklings 
of  rudimental  literature,  proceeded  a  gentleman 
of  the  horse  guards,  thence  by  several  degrees 
to  be  an  ensign  and  an  alchemist,  where  he  was 
wholly  conversant  with  the  lower  part  of  man- 
kind, thinks  he  "  knows  the  world "  as  well  as 
the  prime  minister;  and,  upon  the  strength  of 
that  knowledge,  will  needs  direct  her  majesty  in 
the  weightiest  matters  of  government. 

And  now,  Mr.  Bailiff,  give  me  leave  to  inform 
you  that  this  long  letter  of  Mi\  Steele,  filled  with 
quotations  and  a  clutter  about  Dunkirk,  was 
wholly  written  for  the  sake  of  the  six  last  pages, 
taken  up  in  vindicating  himself  directly,  and 
vilifying  the  queen  and  ministry  by  innuendoes. 
He  apprehends,  that  "  some  representations  have 
been  given  of  him  in  your  town,  as,  that  a  man 
of  so  small  a  fortune  as  he,  must  have  secret 
views  or  supports,  which  could  move  him  to 
leave  his  employments.  Sec."  p.  56.  He  answers, 
by  owning  "  he  has  indeed  very  particular  views  ; 
for  he  is  animated  in  his  conduct  by  justice  and 
truth,  and  benevolence  to  mankind,"  p.  57,     He 
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has  ^ven  up  his  employments,  because  "  be  values 
no  advantages  above  the  conveniences  of  life,  but 
as  they  tend  to  the  service  of  the  publick."  It 
seems,  he  could  not  "  serve  the  publick"  as  apea- 
Atoner,  or  commissioner  of  stamped  paper ;  and 
therefore  gave  them  up,  to  sit  in  parliament,  "  out 
of  charity  to  his  country,  and  to  contend  for 
liberty,"  p.  53.  He  has  transcribed  the  common 
places  of  some  canting  moralist  de  contemptu  nmn- 
di,  etfuga  seculi;  and  would  put  them  upon  you 
as  rules  derived  frrnn  his  own- practice. 

Here  is  a  most  miraculous  and  sudden  reforma- 
tion, which  I  believe  can  hardly  be  matched  in  hist 
tory,  or  legend.  And  Mr.  Steele,  not  unaware  how 
slow  the  world  was  of  belief,  has  thought  fit  to 
anticipate  all  objection  ;  he  foresees  that  "  prosti- 
tuted  pens  will  entertain  a  pretender  to  such  r&- 
formations  with  a  recital  of  his  own  faults  and 
infirmities  ;  but  he  is  prepared  for  such  usage,  and 
gives  himself  up  to  all  nameless  authors,  to  bQ 
treated  as  they  please,"  p.  59. 

It  is  certaio,  Mr.  Bailiff,  that  no  man  breathing 
can  preteud  to  have  arrived  at  such  a  sublime  pitch 
of  virtue,  as  Mr.  Steele,  without  some  tendency 
in  the  world  to  suspend  at  least  their  belief  of  the 
fact,  till  time  and  observation  shall  determine, 
But,  I  hope,  few  writers  will  be  so  prostitute  as  to 
trouble  themselves  with  *'  the  faults  and  infirmi* 
ties  "  of  Mr.  Steele's  past  life, .  with  what  he  some- 
where else  calls  "  the  sins  of  his  youth  *,"  and  iQ 
one  of  his -late  papers,  confesses  to  have  been  nur 
merous  enough.    A  shifliijg  scambling  scene  of 

"  See  tlie  GusrdUn,  No.  53, 
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youth,  attended  with  poverty  and  ill  compaoy, 
may  put  a  man  of  no,  ill  inclinations  upon  many 
«xtiav3ganc)es,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  left  off, 
are  easily  pardoned  and  forgotten.  Besides,  I 
think,  popish  writers  tell  us,  that  the  greatest  sin- 
ners make  the  jijreatest  saints  ;  but  so  very  quick 
a  sanctification,  and  carried  to  so  prodigious'  a 
height,  will  be  apt  to  rouse  the  suspicion  of  infi- 
dels, especially  when  they  consider  that  this  pre- 
tence of  his  to  so  romantick  a  virtue,  is  only 
advanced  hy  way  of  solution  to  that  difficult 
problen),  "  Why  he  has  given  up  his  cniptoy- 
meats  f"  And  according  to  the  new  philosopliy, 
they  will  endeavour  to  solve  it  by  some  easier  and 
shorter  way.  For  example,  the  question  Is  put, 
Why  Mr.  Steele  gives  up  his  employment  and  pen- 
sion at  this  juncture  ?  I  must  here  repeat,  with 
some  eulargeiDeat,  what  I  said  before  on  this  head. 
These  unbelieving  gentleinen  will  answer, 

First,  That  a  new  commission  was  every  day 
expected  for  the  stamped  paper, ,  and  he  knew  his 
name  would  be  left  out ;  and  therefore  his  resig- 
nation would  be  an  appearance  of  virtue  cheaply 
bought. 

Secondly,  He  dreaded  the  vrolence  of  creditors, 
a^inst  which  his  employments  w^re  no  manner  of 
security.  > 

Thirdly,  Being  a  person  of  great  sagacity,  he 
■has  some  foresight  of  a  change,  from  the  usual  age 
■of  a  ministry,  which  is  now  almost  expired  ;  from 
the  little  misunderstandings  that  have  been  re-- 
ported  sometimes  to  happen  among  the  men  in 
power;  fjom.the  bill  of  commerce  being  rejected, 
and  &om  some  horrible  expectations,  wherewith 

bis 
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his  party  have  been  deceiving  themselves  and  their 
friends  abroad  for  about  two  years  past 

Fourthly,  He  hopes  to  come  into  all  the  perqui- 
sites of  his  predecessor  Ridpath,  and  be  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  his  faction,  where  every  thing  is 
printed  by  subscription,  which  will  amply  make 
up  the  loss  of  his  place. 

But  it  may  be  still  demanded,  why  he  affects 
those  exalted  strains  of  piety  and  resignation?  To 
this  I  answer,  with  great  probability,  that  he  has 
resumed  his  old  pursuits  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,  toward  which  it  is  held  by  all  adepts  for  a 
most  essential  ingredient,  that  a  man  must  seek  it 
merely  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  without  the  least 
desire  of  being  rich. 

Mr.  Steele  is  angry,  p.  ^0,  that  some  of  our 
friends  have  been  reflected  on  in  a  pamphlet,  be- 
cause they  left  us  in  a  point  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence; and  upon  that  account,  he  runs  into 
their  panegyrick,  against  his  conscience,  and  the 
interest  of  his  cause,  without  considering  that 
those  gentlemen  have  reverted  to  us  again.  The 
case  is  thus :  he  never  would  have  praised  them  if 
they  had  rein:titied  firm,  nor  should  we  hare  railed 
at  them.  The  one  is  full  as -honest,  and  as  natu- 
ral, as  the  other.  However,  Mr.  Steele  hopes  (I 
beg  you,  Mr,  Bailiff"  to  observe  the  consequence) 
that  notwithstanding  this  pamphletWeftecting  on 
some  tories  who  opposed  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
"  the  ministry'  will-see  Dunkirk  effectually  demo- 
lished." 

■     Mr.  Steele  says  something  in  commendation  of 

the  (|ueeu;  but  stops  short,  and  tells  you,  (if  € 

take  his  meaning  right)  "  that  he  shall  leave  what 

■    ■     ■       ^  l»e 
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lie  has  to  say  od  this  topick,  till  he  and  her  majes^ 
are  both  dead,"  p.  6l.  Thus,  he  defers  his  praises, 
as  he  does  his  debts,  after  the  manner  of  the 
druids,  to  be  paid  in  another  world.  If  I  have  ill 
interpreted  him,  it  is  his  oyrn  fault,  for  studying 
cadence  instead  of  propriety,  and  filling  up  niches 
with  words  before  he  has  adjusted  b;is  conceptions 
to  them.  One  part  of  the  queen's  character  is 
this,  *'  that  all  the  hours  of  her  life  are  divided 
between  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  taking  ' 
minutes  of  the  sublime  afiairs  of  hergovernraenL" 
Noff,  if  the  business  of  Dunkirk  be  one  of  the 
"  sublime  aflkirs  of  her  majesty's  govemmeirttf^ 
l  think  we  ought  to  be  at  ease ;  or  else  she  "  takes 
her  minutes"  to  little  purpose.  No,  says  Mr. 
Steele,  the  queen  is  a  lady ;  and  unless  a  prince 
will  now  and  then  get  drunk  with  his  ministers, 
"  he  cannot  learn  their  interests  or  humours," 
p.  61;  but,  this  beiiig  by  no  means  proper  for  a 
lady,  she  can  know  nothing  but  what  they  think 
fit  to  tell  her  when  they  are  sober.  And  therefore 
"  all  the  fellow  subjects"  of  these  ministers  must 
watch  their  motions,  and  "  be.  very  solicitous  for 
vhat  passes'beyond  the  ordinary  rules  of  govern- 
ment ;"  ibid.  For  while  we  are  foolishly  "  rely- 
ing upon  her  majesty's  virtues,"  these  ministers  are 
"  taking  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  power 
of  France/' 

There  is  a  very  good  maxim,  I  think  it  is  nei- 
ther whig  nor  tory,  **  that  the  prince  can  do  no 
wroD" ;"  which,  I  doubt,'  is  of^a  applied  to  very 
ill  purposes.  A  mopareh  of  Britain  is  pleased  to 
create  a  dozen  peers,  and  to  make  a  peace ;  both 
these  actions  are  (for  instance)  within  the  undis- 
puted 


puted  prerogative  of  (he  czovn,  ajid  Vf  to  bp 
reputed,  Rtid  submitud  to,  ^  the  aptianj  of  the 
prince :  but,  9s  ^  l^iifg'of  England  is  supposed  to 
be  guided,  in  matt^i^  of  ^uch  importance  by  tbp 
•dvice  of -those  he  einploy'S  in  his  councils  ;  when- 
ever a  parliament  tifialm  .ii|;  to  Qomplaia  of  ^ncb 
proceedings,  as  'a  pultlic^ '  grievance, '  tfien  thi« 
maxim  takes  place,  that  the. prince'  can  do  nf> 
MTongy  atid  the. advisers  arf  called  to  Recount. 
Biit  shall  this  empower  sufih  an  individual  as  Mr. 
Steele,  in  his  tailing  ctr  pamphleteering  capacity, 
■to  fix  "  the  ordinary  rulps  of  government,"'  or  to 
affirm  that  lier  ministers,  upon  the  security  gf  her 
■mijasty's  goodness,  are  labouring  for  the  gran- 
jJeur.of  Franxx?  What  ordinary  rule  of  govem- 
ment'is  transgressed  by  the  queen's  delaying  the 
demolitioQ  of  Duivkirjc?  or  wh^t  addition  is 
thereby  made  to  the  grandevr  of  France  ?  Every 
tailor  in  your  corporatlouis  as  much  a fellowrsub- 
ject  as  Idr.'  Steele :  and  do  you  think,  in  your 
ooBscience,  .that  every  tailor  of  Stockbridge  ie  fit 
to  direct  her  majesty  and  her  ministers  in  "  the 
Bi^ime  afijursof  her  govemreent  P" 

But  he  persists  in  it^  '•'  that  it  is  no  manner  of 
-diminutionof  the  wisdoai  of  a  prince,  that  he  is 
fibligedio  act  by  the. information  of  others."  The 
sense  is  admirable;  and  the  interpretation  is  this, 
thafwhat  a  man  is  forced  to  "is  no  dinjinntion 
of  his  wisdom."  But,  if  he  wouJd  conclude  from 
this  sage  maxisi,  that,  because  a  prinoe  "  acts  by 
the  informatian  of  otliers,"  therefore  those  actions 
may  lawfutly  he  traduced  in  print  by  every  fellow  ^ 
subject;  I  ho^  there  is  no  man  in  England  so 
much  a  wliigas  to  be  of  his  opinion.. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Steele  concludes  his  letter  to  you,  with  a 
story  about  kiDg^William  and  his  French  dog- 
keeper,  "  who  gave  that  prince  a  gun  loaden  only 
with  powder, '  and  then  pretended  to  wonder 
how  his  majesty  could  miss  his  aim :  which  was 
no  argument  against  the'  king's  reputation  for 
shooting  very  fiuely."  This  he  would  have  you 
apply,  by  allowing  her  majesty  to  be  a  wise  prince, 
but  deceived  by  wicked  counsellors, '  who  are  in 
the  interest  of  France.  Her  majesty's  aim  was 
peace;  which,  I  think,  she  has  nut  missed;  and 
God  be  thanked,  she  has  got  it,  without  any  more 
expense,  either  of  shot  or  powder.  Her  dog- 
keepers,  for  some  years  past>  had  .direbted  her 
gun  against  her  friends,  and  at  last  loaded  it  so 
deep,  that  it  was  in  danger  to  burst  in  her  hands. 

You  may  please  to  observe^  that  Mr.  Steele 
calls  this  dogkeeper  a  minister;  which,  with  hum- 
ble submission,  is  a  gross  impropriety  of  speech. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  it  pro- 
perly signifies  a  servant;  but  in  English  is  never 
made  use  of  otherwise  than  to  denominate  those 
who  are  employed  in  the. service  of  churdi  or 
state:  so  that  the  appellation,  as  he  directs  it,  is 
no  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be  for  you,  Mr.  Bai- 
liff, to  send  your  apprentice  for  a  pot  of  ale, ,  and 
give  him  the  title  of  your  envoy;  to  call  .a  petty 
■constable  a  magistrate,  or  the  common  hangman 
a  minister  of  justice,  I  confess  when  I  was 
choqued*  at  this  word  in  reading  the  paragraph, 

*  Tliis  cxpraitive  ,word,  from  tb&  French  choquer,  has  not  v^t 
ibnnd  adminion  in  the  best  of  our  English  dictionaries  ;  nor  do 
tmy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  definitions  of  the  common  verb  cioke  coros 
up  ^  tbe  ide4  in  which  (kofied  it  uted  »bDve.    >f. 
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a  gentleman  offered  his  conjecture,  that  it  might 
possibly  be  intended  for  a  reflection,  or  jest:  but, 
if  there  be  any  thing  farther  in  it  than  a  want  of 
understanding  our  language,  I  take'it  to  be  only 
a  refinement  upon  the  old  levelling  principle  of 
the  whigs.  Thus,  in  their  opinion,  a  dogkeeper 
is  as  much  a  minister  as  any  secretary  of  state: 
and  thu*  Mr.  Steele  and  my  lord  treasurer  arc 
both  fellow  subjects.  I  confess,  I  have  known 
some  ministers,  whose  birth,  or  qualities,  or  both, 
TTCTe  such,  that  nothing  but  the  capriciousness  of 
fortune,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  could  ever 
have  raised  them  above  the  station  of  dogkeep- 
ers ;  and  to  whose  administration  I  should  be  loth 
to  entrust  a  dog  I  had  any  value  for ;  because,  by 
the  rule  of  proportion,  they  who  treated  their 
prince  like  a  stave,  would  have  used  their  fellow 
subjects  like  dogs ;  and  yet'how  they  would  treat 
a  dog,  I  can  find  no  similitude  to  express  :  yet,  I 
well  remember,'  they  maintained  a  large  number, 
whom  they  taught  to  fawn  upon  themselves,  and 
bark  at  their  mistress.  However,  while  they 
were  in  service,  I  wish  they  had  only  kept  her 
majesty's  dogs,  and  not  been  trusted  with  her 
guns.  And  thus  much  by  way  of  comment  upon 
this  worthy  story  of  king  Wiiliam  and  his  dog- 
keeper. 

I  ha\'e  now,  Mr.  Bailiff,  explained  to  you  all 
the  difficult  parts  in  Mr.  Steele's  letter.  As  for 
the  imporitance  of  Dunkirk,  and  when  it  shall  be 
demolished,  or  whether  it  shall  be  demolished  or 
not ;  neither  he,  nor  you,  nor  I,  have  any  thing 
to  do  in  the  matter.  Let  us  all  say  what  we 
please,  her  majesty  wUI  think  hierself  the  best 

judg^ 
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judge,  and  her  ministers  the  best  advisers  :  nei- 
ther has  Mr.  Steele  pretended  to  prove,  that  any 
law,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  statiijte  or  common,  is 
broken,  by  keeping  Dunkirk  undemolished,  so 
long  as  the  queen  shall  think  it  best  for  the  ser- 
vice of  herself  and  her  kingdoms  ;  and  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible,  that  there  may  be  some 
few  reasons  of  state,  which  have  not  been  yet 
communicated  to  Mr.  Steele.  1  am,  with  respect 
to  the^borough  and  yourself,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and 

most  obedient  servant,  &c. 


REMARKS 
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CHARACTERS  OF  THE  COURT 


QUEEN     ANNE. 


The  OajGisAL  Charactees  are  printed  in  Roman; 
Swift's  Reharhs  in  Italicks. 


DvGooglc 


*a*  These  characters,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  John  Macky, 
(but  written  by  Mr.  Davis,  an  officer  in  the  CuttomB)  were  an- 
nexed to  "  Memotn  of  the  Secret  Services  of  John  Maclty,  esq. 
during  the  reignsof  king  Williain,  queen  Anne,  and  kin);  George  1." 
printed  in  1739,  from  a  MS.  said  to  be  attested  by  bis  ion.  Spring 
flacky,  esq. 

Dr.  Swift's  notes  are  transcribed  from  a  copy  formerly  belong- 
ing to  John  PutUnd,  esq.  a  near  relation  t6  the  Dean,  who  took 
tb^n  from  Swift's  own  handwriting.  This  volume  afterward 
came  into  the  pi.ssessiun  of  Philip  Carte rft  \Vebli,esq.  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Thomas  Astle,  e>q.  a  gentleman  to  whom  tho 
publick  are  indebted  for  some  very  accurate  and  curious  publi-  - 
cations,  and  whose  valuable  collections  are  rendered  infinitely 
mure  so  by  that  obliging  readiness  with  which  he  c 
tbem  at  all  times,  when  they  are  likely  to  promote  the  li 
ny  liteiaty  nnilertaktng.    H. 
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DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

iV  TALL  handsome  man  for  his  age,  with  a  very 
obliging  address,  of  a  wonderful, presence  of 
mind,  so  as  hardly  ever  to  be  discomposed;  of  a 
very  clear  head,  and  sound  judgment;  very  bold, 
never  daunted  for  want  of  success ;  every  way 
capable  of  being  a  great  man,  if  the  great  success 
of  his  arms,  and  the  heaps  of  favours  thrown 
upon  him  by  his  sovereign,  do  not  raise  his 
thoughts  above  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  con- 
sequently draw  upon  him  the  envy  of  the  people 
of  England.  He  is  turned  of  50  years  of  age. 
Detestabitf  covetous. 

DUKE  OF  ORMOND. 
With  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man,  except 
that  of  a  statesman,  hating  business.    He  isabout 
40  years  of  age.     Fairly  enough  writ. 

DURE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Never  was  a  greater  mixture  of  honour,  virtue 
[none],  and  good  sense,  in  any  one  person,  than 
in  him  :  a  great  man,  attended  with  a  sweetness 
of  behaviour,  and  easiness  of  conversation,  which 
charms  all  who  come  fiear  him;  nothing  of  th« 

VOL.  v.  H  stiffiiesg 
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stiffness  of  a  statesman,  yet  the  capacity  and 
knowledge  of  a  piercing  wit  He  "speaks  French 
and  Italian  as  well  as  his  native  language:  and 
although  but  one  eye,  yet  he  has  a  most  charm- 
ing countenance,  and  is  the  most  generally  be- 
loved by  the  ladies  of  any  gentleman  in  his  time. 
He  is  turned  of  40  years  old. 

DUKE  OF  SOMERSET 

Is  of  a  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  a  very 
black  complexion,  a  lover  of  musick  and  poetry; 
of  good  judgment  \nnf  a  grain  :  hardly  common 
sense]  ;  but,  by  reason  of  a  great  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  wants  expression.  He  is  about  49  yeans 
old. 

DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

Has  been  the  finest  and  handsomest  gentleman 
of  his  time  ;  loves  the  ladies,  and  plays;  keeps  a 
nobie  house,  and  eqiHpage;  'is  tall,  welt  made, 
and  of  a  princely  behaviour.  Of  nice  honour  in 
every  thing,  but  the  paying  his  tradesmen.  Past 
60  years  old.     A  very  poor  understanding. 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

'  He  is  a  nobleman  of  learning,  and  good  natu- 
ral parts,  but  of  no  principles.  Violent  for  the 
high,  church,  yet  seldom  goes  to  it.  Very  proud, 
insolent,  and  covetous  ;  and  takes  all  advantages. 
This  character  is  the  truest  of  any.  ' 

EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM.  ■    - 

He  has  the  exterior  air  of  business  ;  and  appli- 
ration  enough  to  make  liim  very  capable.     In 
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liis  habit  and  manners  v«ty  formal ;  a  tall>  thin,' 
very  black  man,  like  a  Spaniard  or  Jew;  about 
50  years  old.  He  fell  in  with  the  whigs,  wot  an 
endless  talker. 

EARL  OF  ROMNEY. 

He  was  the  great  wheel  on  which  the  revolution 
rolled.  He  had  not  a  ■wheel  to  turn  a  mouse.  Of 
great  honour  and  honesty,  with  a  moderate  ca- 
pacity.    None  at  all. 

DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
He  has  one  only  daughter,  who  will  be  th^ 
richest  heiress  in  Etirope.    Now  countess  of  Ox- 
ford; cheated  by  her  father. 

DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

He  is  a  gentleman  good  natured  to  a- fault  j 
very  well  bred,  and  has  many  valuable  things  in 
him ;  is  an  enemy  to  -business,  very  credulous, 
well  shaped,  black  complexion,  much  like  king 
Charles ;  not  30  years  old,    A  shallow  coxcomb. 

DUKE  OF  BOLTON. 
Does  not  make  any  figure  at  courts    Nor  any 
zehere  else.     A  great  booby. 

DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

He  is  a  man  of  honour,  nice  in  paying  his 
debts ;  and  living  well  with  his  neighbours  in  the 
country,  does  not  much  care  few  the  converSa- 
don  of  men  of  quality,  or  business.  Is  a  tall^ 
black  man,  like  his  father  the  kmg;  about  40 
H  S  years- 
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years  old.    He  was  a  mosf  wortliy  person,  very 
good  naturedf'  and  bad  very  good  sense. 

DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 
Grandson  to  king  Charles  11.  a  very  pretty 
gentleman;  has  been  abroad  io  the  world;  zealous 
for  the  constitution  of  his  country.  A  tall,  black 
man,  about  25  years  old.  Almost  a  alobberer, 
without  one  good  quality. 

SIR  NATHAN  WRIGHTK, 

LOBD  KEEPEE, 

Is  son  of  a  clergyman* ;  a  good  common  law- 
yer, a  slow  chancellor,  and  no  civilian.  Chance 
more  than  choice  brought  him  the  seals.  Ver^ 
covetous. 

JOHN,  \_Ralpk,']  DUKE  OF  MONTAGU. 

Since  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
lias  been  created  a  duke,  and  is  near  60  years 
old.    As  arrant  a  knave  as  any  in  his  time. 

MARQUIS  OF  HARTINGTON. 

One  of  the  best  beloved  gentlemen,  by  the 
country  party,  in  England.  A  very  poor  uniet' 
standing. 

LORD  SOMERS.  , 

Of  a  creditable  family  in  the  city  pf  Worcester. 
Very  mean  ;  his  father  was  a  noted  rogue.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  best  chancellor  that 

*  HU&tber  wu  rector  of  Thuicwton,  in  Leicestenhire.    N. 

ever 
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ever  satin  the  chair.  I  allow  hint  to  have  pos- 
icssed  ell  esoelieni  qualifications  ejxept  virtue; 
he  had  violent  passions,  and  hardly  subdued  them 
by  his  great  prudence. 

LORD  HALIFAX. 
He  is  agreat  encourager  of  learaing  and  learned 
men,  is  the  patron  of  the  muses,  of  very  agree- 
able  conversation,  a  short  fair  man,  not  40  years 
old.  His  encouragements  were  only  good  words 
and  good  dinners.  I  never  heard  him  say  one  good 
thing,  or  scan  to  taste  what  was  said  by  another. 

EARL  OF  DORSET. 
One  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  England  in,  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  of  great  learning  {small, 
or  none'\,  extremely  witty,  and  has  been  the  au- 
ihot  of  some  pf  the  finest  poems  in  the  English 
language ;  especially  satire.  The  Maecenas  and 
prince  of  our  English  poets.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
companions  in  the  world,  when  he  likes  his  com- 
pany [not  of  late  years,  but  a  very  dull  onel.  He 
is  very  fat,  troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  turned 
of  50  years  old. 

EARL  RIVERS. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  rakes  in  England  in 
bis  younger  days ;  but  always  a  lover  of  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country ;  is  a  gentleman  of  very 
good  sense,  ,and  very  cunning ;  brave  in  his  per- 
son, a  lover  of  play,  and  understands  it  perfectly 
well ;  has  a  very  good  estate,  and  improves  it 
every  day ;  something  covetous  ;  is  a  tall  hand- 
some man,  and  of  a  very  fair  complexion.    He 
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Is  tumod.  of  40  years  old.    An  arrant  ktwet  m 
common  dealings,  and  vety  prostitute. 

EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  subject  in  Eu- 
rope, very  profuse  in  gardening,  birds,  and  house- 
hold furniture,  but  mighty  frugal  in  every  thing 
else  ;  of  a  very  lofty  mien,  and  yet  not  proud ; 
of  no  deep  understanding,  considering  his  expe- 
rience ;  neither  much  beloved  nor  hated  by  any 
sort  of  people,  English  or  Dutch.  He  is  turned 
of  50  years  old.    Aa  great  a  dunce  at  ever  I  knae. 

EARL  OF  DERBY. 
On  his  brother's  death  he  came  to  the  house  of 
peers,  where  he  never  will  make  any  great  figure, 
the  sword  being  more  his  profession  ;  he  is  a  fair 
complexioiied  man,  well  shaped,  taller  than  tfae 
ordinary  size,  and  a  man  of  honour.  He  is  turned 
pf  40  years  old.  Ax  errant  a  •*•*••«••  as  his 
brother. 

EARL  OF  PETERBOROW. 
He  affects  popularity ;  and  loves  to  preach  io 
coffeehouses,  and  publick  places  ;  is  an  open  ene- 
my to  revealed  religion ;  brave  in  his  person ;  has 
a  good  estate ;  does  not  seem  expensive,  yet  al- 
ways in  debt,  and  very  poor.  A  well  shaped 
thin  man,  with  a  very  brisk  look,  near  50  years 
old.     This  character  is  J  or  the  most  part  true. 

EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND, 
.  This  gentleman  is  endued  with  a  great  deal  of 
learning, 
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leafQJJi^ -virtue  [no],  and  good  sense  [no\  ;  very 
hpnest,  axi4  jealous  for  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

EARL  OF  STAMFORD 
la  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Greys,  a  nobte 
family  in  England.  He  does  not  want  sense ; 
but,  by  reason  of  a  defect  in  his  speech,  wants 
elocution ;  is  a  very  honest  man  himself,  but  very 
suipicious  of  every  body  that  is  not  of  his  party, 
forwhich  be  is  very  realous ;  jealous  of  the  power 
Qf  the  clergy,  who,  he  i&  afraid,  may  some  time 
or  other,  influence  our  civil  government.  From 
a  good  estate  he  is  become  very  poor,  and  much 
in  debt;  he  is  something  above  the  middle  sta- 
ture, and  turned  of  dO  years  old.  He  looked  and 
talked  like  a  very  weak  man  ;  but  it  was  said  lie 
ipokev>ell  in  council 

EARL  OF  THANET. 
He  is  a  good  country  gentleman,  a  great  as- 
sertor  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  church ;  a  thin,  tall,  black,  redfaced  man, 
turned  of  60  years  old.  Of  great  piety  and  cha- 
rity. 

EARL  OF  SANDWICH. 
Of  very  ordinary  parts ;  married  the  witty  lord 
RocBester's  daughter,  who  makes  him  very  ex- 
pensive ;  a  tall,  thin,  black  man,  about  SS  years 
old.  A^  much  a  puppy  a*  ever  I  saw,  very  ugly, 
and  a  fop. . 

EARL  OF  RANELAGH. 
He  is  a  bold  man,  and  veiy  hippy  in  jests  and 
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repartees;  and  has  often  turned  the  huniour  ©£■ 
the  house  of  commons,  when  they  have  designed 
to  have  been  very  severe.  He  ia  very  fat,  black, 
and  turned  of  60  year§  old.  7%e  •oainest  old  fool 
I  ever  saw. 

LORD  LUCAS. 
He  is  every  way  a  plain  man,  yet  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  seem  knowing  and  wise ;  every 
body  pitied  him,  when  the  queen  turned  him  out,, 
for  his  seeming  good  nature,  and  real  poverty ; 
he  is  very  fat,  very  expensive,  and  very  poor; 
turned  of  50  years  old.     A  good  plain  humdrum. 

EARL  OF  WINCHELSEA. 
He  loves  jests  and  puns  [/  never  observed  iV], 
and  thaf  sort  of  low  wit;  is  of  short  statur^ 
well  shaped,  with  a  very  handsome  countenance. 
Being  very  poor,  he  complied  too  much  with  the 
party  he  hated. 

LORD  POULET  OF  HINTOK- 

He  is  certainly  one  of  the  hopefullest  gentle- 
men in  England;  is  very  learned,  virtuous,  and 
a  man  of  honour,  much  esteemed  in  the  countiy, 
for  his  generous  way  of  living  with  the  gentry, 
and  his  charity  to  the  poorest  sort.  He  makes 
but  a  mean  figure  in  his  person,  is  of  a  middle 
stature,  fair  complexion,  not  handsome,  nor  3(> 
years  old.     This  character  is  fair  enough 

LORD  TO\yNSHENp 
Is  a  gentleman  of  great  learning,  attended  with 
a  sweet  disposition ;  a  lover  of  the  constitution 
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of  iris  country ;  is  beloved  by  evary  body  that 
Joiows  him  (lejxeptonej  ;  asd  vhen  once  em- 
ployed ia  the  administration  of  publick  ajFairs^ 
m9.y  show  himself  a  great  man.  He  is  UA  and 
handsome;  abont  30  years  old. 

LORD  DARTMOUTH. 

-He  sets  a'p  for  a  critick  in  conversation,  makes 
jests,  and  loves  to  laugh  at  them  ;  takes  a  greafe 
deal  of  pains  in  his  office,  and  is  in  a  f:ur  way  of 
rising  at  court ;  is  a  short  thick  man,  of  a  fair 
complexion,  tamed  of  34  years  old.  This  itjair 
moitgh  writ ;  but  he  has  little  sincerity, 

LORD  WHARTON. 
One  of  the  completest  gentlemen  in  En^and  j 
has  a  very  clear  understanding,  and  ipanly  ex- 
pression, with  abundance  of-wiL  He  is  brave  ia 
his  person,  much  of  a  libertine,  of  a  tntddle  sta- 
ture, iair  complexion,  and  50  years  old.  Tk* 
most  universal  villain  I  ever  knew- 

LORD  MAHON.  . 
He  is  brave  in  his  person,  bold  in  his  expres-? 
sions,  and  rectihics  ^s  f^^  as  he  can  the  slips  of 
his  youth  by  a'cts  of  honesty ;  Which  he  now  glo- 
ries in  more  than  he  was  formerly  extravagant. 
He  was  little  better  than  a  conceitedfalker  in  com- 
pany. 

EARL  OF  KENT 
Is  the  first  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Grey.    The  present  gentleman  was  much  estoem- 
fA,  when  lotd  Kutben ;  was  i^ways  v^ry  moderatf^ 
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has  good  oease,  and  a  geod  estate;  which,  w|tli 
his  quality,  must  make  him  always  bear  a  coui- 
derable  figure  ia  the  natipn ;  he  js  ^  handsome 
man,  not  above  40  years  old.  He  teefnt  a  gw4 
naturedman,  but  of  vtry  Utth  censefuence. 

EARL  OF  IJNDSAV. 

A  fine  gentleman,  has  both  vit  and  learsing. 
1  Heoer_  observed  a  grain  of  either, 

EARL  OF  ABINGDON. 
A  geptleman  of  fine  parts,  makes  a  good  6gure 
in  the  counties  of  Oxford  aijd  Buckingh^ ;  is 
very  high  for  the  monarchy  and  church,  of  a 
black  complexion,  past  40  years  old.  Very  co- 
vetous. 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 
He  is  very  subtle  and  cunning,  never  entered 
iSto  thjB  measures  of  king  William ;  nor  ever  will, 
in  any  probability,  make  any  great  appearance 
in  any  other  reign.  He  is  above  60  years  old- 
If  it  be  old  Chesterfield,  I  have  heard  he  was  the 
greatest  kntfoe  in  England. 

EARL  OF  BERKELEY, 
A  gentleman  of  leamiDg,  parts,  and  a  lover  of 
the  constitution  of  his  country ;  a  short  fat  m<aa, 
50  years  old.    Intolerably  lazy  and  indolent^  and 
somewhat  covetous, 

EARL  OF  FEVERSHAM. 
A  third  boq  of  the  iamily  of  Duras  in  France ; 
iie  rame  over  with  one  of  the  duke  of  York's  .&• 
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aiily  ;  i%  a  middle-statured  brown  man,  turned  of 
SO  years  pjd.     ije  was  a  very  dull  oldfelltm. 

EARL  OF  GRANTHAM. 

He  is  a  very  pretty  gentleman,  fair  complex- 
ioned,    and  paat   30  years   old.      And  good /or   . 
miking. 

LORD  DE  LA  WARR, 

A  free  jolly  gentleman,  turned  of  40  years  old. 
Of  very  little  sense  ;  but  formal,  and  well  stoeked 
with  the  loto  kind  of  lamest  politicks. 

LORD  LEXINGTON. 
He  is  of  good  understanding,  and  very  capable 
to  be  in  the  ministry  ;  a  wellbred  gentleman,  and 
an  agreeable  companion ;  handsome,  of  a  brown 
complexion ;  40  years  old.  A  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  understanding. 

LORD  GREY  OP  WERK. 

A  sweet  disposed  gentleman ;  be  joined  king 
William  at  the  revolution,  and  is  a  zealous  assertot 
of  the  liberties  of  .the  people ;  a  thin,  brown, 
handsome  man,  middle  stature,  turned  of  40  years 
old.     Had  very  little  in  him. 

LORD  CHANDOS; 

"Was  warm  against  king  "William's  reign,  and 
does  not  make  any  great  figure  in  this;  but  his 
jBon  }\t.  Bridges  *  does ;  b^ing  a  member  of  the 

*  Afieiward  duke  of  Chandos.    K, 

house 
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house  of  commons,  one  of  the  counsellort  to  th« 
prince,  and  a  very  worthy  gentleman.  But  a 
great  compiler  with  ecery  court. 

LORD  GUILDFORD 

Is  son  to  the  lord  keeper  North,  has  been  abroad, 
does  not  want  sense,  nor  application  to  business^ 
and  his  genius  leads  him  that  way.  He  is  fat,  fair, 
of  middle  stature,  and  past  30  years  old.  A 
mighiif  silly  fellfm. 

LORD  GRIFFIN, 

Having  followed  king  James's  fortunes;  is  now 
in  France.  He  was  always  a  great  spdrtsman,  and 
brave ;  a  good  companion,  turned  of  60  yean  old. 
Hit  son  was  a  plain  drunken  fellow. 

LORD  CHOLMONDELEY. 

This  lord  is  a  great  lover  of  country  sports ;  is 
handsome  in  his  person,  and  turned  of  40  years 
old.     Good  for  nothing,  as  far  as  ever  I  knew. 

LORD  BUTLER  OF  WESTON. 
Earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland,  and  brother  to  the 
■  duke  of  Ormond ;  of  very  good  sense,  though 
seldom  shows  it.  Of  a  fair  complexion,  middle 
stature,  toward  40  years  old.  This  is  right;  but 
he  is  the  most  negligent  of  his  o-am  avoirs. 

MR.  MANSEL. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  good  deal  of.  wit  and 
good  nature ;  a  l^ver  of  the  ladies,  and  a  plea- 
sant companion;   is  very  thin,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, 
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plexion,  middle  stature,  and  turned  of  30  years 
old.  Of  very  good  nature,  but  a  very  moderate 
capacity. 

ROBERT  HARLEY,  ESQ. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  BOUSE  OF  C0MU0N8. 

He  is  skilled  in  most  things,  and  very  eloquent 
{a  great  iie.] ;  was  bred  a  presbyterian,  yet  joins 
with  the  church  party  in  every  thing ;  and  they 
do  nothing  without  him. 

MR.  BOYLE, 

CHANCELLOa  OF  THE  EXCHEQUEE, 

Is  a  good  companion  in  conversation ;  agreeable 
among  the  ladies ;  serves  the  queen  very  assidu- 
ously in  council ;  makes  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  house  of  commons  ;  by  his  prudent  administra- 
tion, obliges  every  body  in  the  exchequer ;  and  in 
time  may  prove  a  great  man.  Is  turned  of  30 
years  old.  Had  some  very  scurvy  qualitiet,  par- 
ticularly avarice. 

SIR  THOMAS  FRANKLAND, 

POSTMASTER  GENERAt. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  very  sweet,  easy,  affable 
disposition  ;  of  good  sense,  extremely  zealous  for 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  yet  does  not  seem 
over  forward ;  keeps  an  exact  unity  among  the 
officers  under  him,  and  encourages  them  in  their 
duty,  through  a  peculiar  familiarity;  by  which  he 
obliges  them,  and  keeps  up  the  dignity  of  being 
roaster.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  middle  stature, 
toward  40  years  old.     A  fair  character. 

MR. 
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MR.  SMITH, 

ONE  OF  HER  HAJESTY's  ^RIVT  COUNCIX^ 

A  gentlemaa  of  much  boDour,  a  lover  of  the 
constitution  of  his  country ;  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion in  conversation,  a  bold  orator  in  the  house 
of  commons*,  when  the  interest  of  his  couotTy  is 
at  stake;  of  a  good  address,  middle  stature,  fair 
complexion,  turned  of  40  years  old.  /  thought 
him  a  very  heaoy  man. 

CHARLES  D'AVENANT,  LL.D. 

He  was  very  poor  at  the  revolution ;  had  no 
business  to  support  him  all  the  reign  of  king 
William ;  yet  made  a  good  figure.  He  is  a  veiy 
cloudy-looked  man,  fat,  of  middle  stature,  about 
50  years  old.  He  was  used  ill  by  most  ministert; 
he  ruined  his  estate,  which  put  him  uuder  a  neces' 
sity  to  comply  with  the  times. 

RIATTHEW  PRIOR,  ESQ. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  TRADE. 

Oa  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was 
continued  in  his  office,  is  very  well  at  court  with 
the  ministry,  and  is  an  entire  creature  of  my  lord 
Jersey's,  whom  he  supports  by  his  advice.  Is  one 
of  the  best  poets  in  England,  but  very  factious  in 
conversation;  a  thin,  hollow-looked  man,  turned 
of  40  years  old.     This  is  near  the  truth. 

THOMAS  TENISON, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

A  plain,  good,  heavy  man,  now  much  in  years, 
•  He  was  some  lime  ^oker  of  tlic  house  of  commotu.     N. 

r-       I  and 
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and  wearing  out ;  very  tall,  of  a  fair  complexion, 
aad  70  years  old.  The  most  good  for  nothing  pre<- 
late  I  ever  knew. 

GILBERT  BURNET, 

BISHOP  OF  3ALISBURT. 

Of  a  very  good  family  in  Scotland,  of  the  name 
of  Burnet,  his  father  was  lord  [laird]  of  Cremont 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  [Scotch']  orators  of  the 
age  he  lives  in.  His  History  of  the  Beformation 
,  and  his  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
show  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning;  but  se- 
veral of  his-  other  works  show  him  to  be  a  man 
neither  of  prudence  nor  temper ;  his  sometimes 
opposing,  and  sometimes  favouring,  the  dissen- 
ters, has  much  exposed  him  to  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  England  ;  yet  he  is  very  useful  in 
the  house  of  peers,  and  proves  a  great  pillar;  both 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  against 
the  encroachments  of  a  party  that  would  destroy 
both.  He  is  a  large,  bold  looked  man,  strong 
made,  and  turned  of  50  year?  old.  His  charac- 
ters are  miserably  -wrought,  in  many  things  mis- 
taken, and  all  of  them  detracting,  excepting  of 
those  who  were  friends  to  the  presbyterians.  His 
own  true  character  would  take  up  too  much  time 
for  me  (who  knew  him  well)  to  describe  it.  * 

GEORGE  STEPNEY,  ESQ. 

ENVOY   EXTfiAOKDlNABY  TO  THE  EMPEROR. 

A  gentleman  of  admirable  natural  parts,  very 

*  In  the  valuable  library  of  the  tuarqiiis  of  Lansilovrn  is  acopy 
of  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own  Times,'  with  margiuiil  remarks 
fcySwifi.     N. 

learned, 
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learoed,  one  of  the  best  poets  [scarce  of  a  third 
rate]  now  ia  England,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any 
that  ever  was. 

MR.  METHUEN, 

AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

A  man  of  intrigue,  but  very  muddy  in  his  cob- 
ceptions,  and  not  quickly  understood  in  any 
thing.  In  his  complexion  and  manners  much  of 
a  Spaniard ;  a  tali,  black  man,  50  years  old.  A 
prq^igate  rogue,  without  religion  or  morals ;  hut 
cunning  enough,  yet  without  abilities  of  any  kind. 

LORD  RABY, 

ENVOY  BXTEAORDlNAEr  TO  THE  KINGOF 
PRUSSIA. 

He  is  a  young  gentleman  de  bon  naturel,  hand- 
some, of  fine  understanding  [vety  bad,  and  cannot 
spell],  and,  with  application,  may  prove  a  maa 
of  business.  He  is  of  low  stature  [he  is' tall}  well 
shaped,  with  a  good  face,  fair  cotnplexioned, 
not  30  years  old. 

MR.  HILL^ 

ENVOY  ExI'rAORDINARV  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 


Is  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Shropshire. 
He  was  designed  for  the  church,  and  took  dea- 
con's [priesfs]  orders ;  but  having  a  genius  for 
buMness,  and  falling  into  the  acquaintance  of  my 
lord  Ranelagh,  when  tutor  to  my  lord  Hyde,  he 
was  sent  into  Flanders  as  paymaster  general  .to 
the  English  troops  there.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
very  clear  parts,  and  affects  plainness  and  simpli- 
■-  ,^      I  city 
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city  lau  amtraire]  in  his  dreas  and  conversation 
particularly.  He  is  a  &vourite  to  both  parties 
[to  ndtko'']  ;  and  is  beloved  for  his  easy  access 
and  afl&ble  way  by  those  he  has  business  to  do 
with.  He  is  a  thin,  tall  man  [short,  if  I  remem- 
ber  right\  taller  than  the  ordinary  stature^  near 
SO  years  old. 

SIR  LAMBERT  BLACKWELL» 

ZNVOr  TO  THE  OAEAT  DUKE  OF  TUflCANT. 

He  affects  much  the  gentleman  in  hu  dress,  and 
the  minister  in  his  conversation ;  is  very  lofty, 
yet  courteous,  when  he  knors  his  people ;  much 
envied  by  bis  fellow  merchants ;  of  a  sanguine 
complexion,  taller  than  the  ordinary  size,  about 
40  years  old.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  good  na^ 
turednum. 

MR.  [Dr.]  AGLIONBY. 

ENVOT  TO  THE  SWISS  CANTOV*. 

He  has  abundance  of  wit,  and  understands 
most  of  the  modem  languages  well ;  knows  how 
to  tell  a  story  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  has  an 
affiscted  manner  of  conversation ;  is  thin,  splene- 
tick,  and  tawny  complexioned,  turned  of  60 
years  old.    He  had  been  a  papist, 

MR.  D'AVENANT, 

AGENT  AT  FBANKFOET. 

A  very  giddy  headed  young  fellow,  irith  some, 
wit,  about  25  yean  old.    Se  is  mt  wortk  ma^ 

TOL.  V.  «  tOBD 
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LORD  C0TTS. 

He  has  abundance  of  wit,  but  too'  much  seized 
with  vanity  and  self-conceit ;  he  is  affable,  fami- 
liar, and  very  brave  ;'  towards  50  years  old.  The 
vainest  old  fool  alive, 

LORD  GALLWAY. 

On?,6f  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  army,  with 
a  head  fitted  for  the  cabinet  as  well  as  the  camp; 
is  very  modest,  vigilant,  and  sincere;  a  man  of 
honour,  arid  honesty  [in  all  directly  otherwise\, 
without  pride  or  affectation;  wears  his  own  hair, 
is  plain  in  his  dress  and  manners ;  towards  60 
years  old.  'A  deceitful,  hypocritical,  factious  kncrce; 
a  damnable  hypocrite,  of  no  religion. 

EARL  OF  ORKNEY: 

He  is  a  very  wellsliaped'  black  man ;  is  brave ; 
Ijut,  by  reason  of  a  hesitation  inhis  speech,  wants 
expression."  Married  IMrs."  Vllliers,  and  got  agood 
festdte  by  her;  is  tufned  of  40  years;  old.  Jn 
"honest  good  natured  gentleman,  and  has  much  dis- 
'iinguishkd  himself  as  a  soldier. 

SIR    CHARLES    HARO, 

LIEUTENANT    GENERAL. 

At  the  revolution  he  had  a  company  in  the  foot 
guards,  was  afterward  lieutenant  colonel  to  that 
regiment ;  was  made  colonel  to  the  fusiliers,  and 
gradually  advanced'to  the  post  he  now  has,  which 
he  well  deserves^  being  of  good  understanding, 
and  abundance  of  learning;  fit  to  command,  if 
' not  t6o  covetous  ;  he  is  a  short,  black' man,  50 
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years   old.     His  father  was  a  groom;  he  was  a 
man  of  seme,  without  one  grain  of  honesty, 

COLdNEL  MATTHEW  AYLMER*, 

VICE  ADMIHAL  OF  THE  FLEET. 

He  has  a  very  ^ood  liead,  indefatigable  and 
designing  ;  is  very  zealous  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  makes  a  good  figure  in  the  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  fleet ;  is  handsome  in  his  petson, 
turned  of  50  years  old.  A  virulent  partyman, 
born  in  Ireland. 

REAR  ADMIRAL  BYNG 
Is,  one  of  the  best  sailors  in  England,  and  a 
fine  gentleman  in  every  thing  else  ;  of  a  good  fa- 
mily and  estate  ia  Bedfordshire,  .understands  all 
the  several  branches  of  the  navy  thoroughly ;  is 
a  fair  complexioned  man,  and  toward  50  years  old. 
Of  a  good  old  Kentish  family. 

JAME3,  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON. 

On  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  made 
strong  efforts  to  get  into  the  administration  ;  but 
has  not  yet  succeeded,  though  he  is  well  received 
at  court;  he  is  brave  in  his  person,  with  a  rough 
air  of  boldness ;  of  good  sense,  very  forward  and 
hot  for  what  he  undertakes ;  ambitious  and  haugh- 
ty, a  violent  enemy ;  has  been  very  extravagant 
in  his  manner  of  living,  but  now  grows  covet- 
"ous  ;  he-is  supposed  to  have"  some  thoughts  to- 
ward the  crown  of  England  when  the  queen  dies ; 
being  descended  from  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 

•  AftenvarU  lord  Aylraer.     N. 

N  S  having 
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having  a  great  interest  in  that  kingdom,  by  bis 
relations  and  dependants.  He  has  a  great  estate^ 
and  three  brothers  earls,  Selkirk,  Orkney,  and 
Ruglen ;  a  fourth  a  commander  at  sea ;  he  is  of 
a  middle  stature,  well  made,  of  a  black  coarse 
complexion,  a  brisk  look,  toward  50  years  old. 
He  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance,  a  worihif, 
good  natured  person,  very  generous,  but  of  a 
middle  understanding ;  he  was  murdered  by  that 
viliain  Macartney,  an  Irish  Sati. 

DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 
Few  of  his  years  have  a  better  understanding, 
nor  a  more  manly  behaviour.  He  has  seen  most 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  is  very  handsome  in  his 
person,  fair  complexioned ;  about  25  years  old. 
Ambitious,  covetous,  cunning  Scot;  has  no  prm^ 
ciple,  but  his  own  interest  and  greatness.  A  true 
Scot  in  his  whole  conduct. 

MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE. 
Representative  of  the  ancient  and  noble  &mily 
of  Graham ;  great  grandson  to  the  iamous 
Montrose  ;  who  was  hanged  and  quartered  for 
Charles  I.  and  grandson,  by  the  mother,  to  the 
duke  of  Rothes.  He  inherits  all  the  great  quali- 
ties of  these  two  families ;  with  a  sweetness  of 
behaviour,  which  charms  all  those  who  know  him ; 
has  improved  himself  in  most  foreign  courts ;  is 
very  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  about  S5  years 
old.  N<mf  very  homely,  and  makes  a  sorry  ap- 
ptarance. 

EARL 
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EARL  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

A  very  honest  man,  a  great  assertor  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people;  has  a  good,  rough  sense; 
is  open  and  free ;  a  great  lover  of  his  bottle,  and 
his  friend ;  brave  in  his  person,  which  he  has 
shown  in  several  duels ;  too  familiar  for  his  quality, 
and  often  keeps  company  below  it  Is  a  fat,  fair 
complexioned  man;  4i5  years  old.  A  blundering, 
rattlepated,  drunken  sot. 

SECRETARY  JOHNSTOUN, 

NOW- LORD  REGISTER. 

He  is  very  honest  [a  treacherous  knave'],  yet  ■ 
something  too  credulous  and  suspicious ;  endued 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  virtue;  is  above 
little  tricks,  free  from  ceremony ;  and  would  not 
tell  a  lie  for  the  world.  [One  of  the  greatest 
knaves  ecen  in  Scotland.}  Very  knowing  in  the 
afl^irs  of  foreign  courts,  and  the  constitution  of 
both  kingdoms;  a  tall,  fair,  man,  and  toward 
30  years  old. 

MR,  CARSTAIRS. 

A  presby  terian  minister,  who  fled  from  Scotland, 
after  the  insurrection  for  reli^on,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  is  the  cunningest,  subtle  dissem- 
bler in  the  world,  with  an  air  of  sincerity  ;  a  dan- 
gerous enemy,  because  always  hid :  an  instance 
of  which  was  secretary  Johnstoun,  to  whom  he. 
pretended  friendship,  till  the  very  morning  he 
gave  him  a  blow  ;  though  he  had  been  worming 
him  out  of  the  king's  favour  for  many  months 
before ;  he  is  a  fat,  sanguine  complexioned  fair 
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man,  always  smiling  where  he  deigns  most  mis- 
chief; a  good  friepd,  when  he  is  sincere  ;  turueci 
of  50  years  old.  A  true  character;  but  not 
strong  enough  by  a  fjtkth  part. 

EARL  OF  HARR. 
'  He  is  a  very  good  manager  in  his  private  af- 
fairs, which  were  in  disorder  when  his  father  died ; 
and  is  a  staimcli  countryman,  fair  complexioned, 
low  stature,  and  30  years  old.  He  is  crooked; 
he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  good' sense  and 
good  nature. 

ANDREW  FLETCHER. 
A  gentleman  of  a  fair  estate  in  Scotland,  at- 
tended with  the  improvement'of  a,  good  educa- 
tion. He  has  written  some  excellent  tracts,  but 
nut  published  in  liis  name  ;  and  has  a  very  fine 
genius;  is  a  low  thin  man,  brown  complexion, 
full  of  fire,  with  a  stern,  sour  look,  and  50  years 
old.  A  most  arrogant,  conceited  pedant  in  poli- 
ticks ;  cannot  endure  the  least  contradiction  in 
any  uj  his  visions  or  paradoxes. 

EARL  OF  MIDDLETON. 
He  was  against  the  violent  measures  of  king 
James's  reign  ;  ami,  for  that  reason,  made  no  great 
figure  at  court  while  that  prince  was  upon  the 
throne ;  yet  he  continued  firm  to  his  majesty's 
interest  to  the  last ,  was  proot'against  all  the  offers 
made  him  by  king  William  ;  and  after  being  fre- 
quently imprisoned  in  England,  followed  king 
James  to  France ;  when  he  had  the  chief  admi- 
nistration given  him.     H-e  is  one  of  the  politest 
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gentkmen  in  Europe ;  has  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
mixed  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  very  clear 
understanding ;  of  an  easy,  indifferent  address, 
but  a  careless  way  of  living. .  He  is  a  black  man, 
of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  sanguine  cQinplexion; 
and  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  in  the 
world.  Toward  60  years  old.  Sir  IVilliam  Tem- 
ple told  me,  hewofi  a  very  valuable  man ;  ..and  a 
good  scholar,     I  once  saw  him. 

EARL  OF  WEEMS. 

He  has  not  yet  been  in  the  administration  ;  is  a' 
fine  personage,  and  very  beautiful;  has  good 
sense,  and  is  a  man  of  honour.  About  30  years 
old.  He  was  a  black  man,  and  handsome  for  a 
Scot. 
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On  the  first  publication  of  tbis  pamplilet,  alt  the  Scotch  loiili 
tben  in  London  went  in  a  body,  and  complained  to  queen  Aont 
of  the  affront  put  on  ihem  and  their  oalion  by  the  Aulhprof 
this  Treatise.  Whereupon  a  proclamation  was  published  by  her 
Majesty,  offering  a  reward  of  three  hutidred  pounds  for  dii- 
covering  him.- — OaKExr. 
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X  CANNOT,  without  some  envy,  and  a  just  re- 
sentment against  the  opposite  conduct  of  others, 
reflect  upon  that  generosity  and  tenderness,  where- 
with the  heads,  and  principal  members  of  a  strug- 
gling faction,  treat  those  who  will  undertake  to 
hold  a  pen  in  their  defence.  And  the  behaviour 
of  these  patrons  is  yet  the  more  laudable,  because 
the  benefits  they  confer  are  almost  gratis.  If  any 
of  their  labourers  can  scratcli  out  a  pamplilet,  they 
desire  no  more;  there  is  no  question  oftered  about 
the  wit,  the  style,  the  argument,  Let  a  pamphlet 
come  out  upon  demand,  in  a  proper  juncture,  you 
shall  be  welt  and  certainly  paid ;  you  shall  be  paid 
beforehand ;  every  one  of  the  party  who  is  able 
to  read,  and  can  spare  a  shilling,  shall  be  a  sub- 
scriber ;  several  thousands  of  each  production  shall 
be  sent  among'their  friends  through  the  kingdom  i 
the  work  shall  be  reported  admirable,  sublimej 
unanswerable;  shall  serve  to  raise  the  sinking 
clamours,  and  confirm  the  scandal  of  introducing 
popery  and  the  pretender,  upon  the  queen  and  her 
ministers. 
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Among  tlie  present  writers  on  that  side,  I  can 
recollect  but  three  of  any  great  distinction ;  which 
are,  the  Flying  Post,  Mr.  Dunton,  and  the  author 
of  the  Crisis  *.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have 
been  much  sunk  in  reputation,  since  the  suddeo 
retreat  of  the  only  true,  genuine,  original  author, 
Mr.  Ridpath,  who  is  celebrated  by  the  Dutch  Ga- 
zetteer as  one  of  the  best  pens  in  England.  Mr. 
Dunton  has  been  longer,  and  more  conversant  ia 
books,  than  any  of  the  three,  as  well  as  more  vo- 
luminous in  his  productions :  however,  having 
employed  hia  studies  in  so  great  a  variety  of  other 
subjects,  be  has,  I  think,  but  lately  tum£d  his 
genius  to  politicks.  His  iamoua  trac^  entitled 
Neck  or  Nothing,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shrewdest  piece,  and  written  with  the  most  spirit, 
of  any  which  has  appeared  from  that  side  since 
the  change  of  the  ministry :  it  is  indeed  a  most 
cutting  satire  upon  the  lord  treasurer  and  lord 
Bolingbroke;  and  I  wonder  none  of  our  friendi 
ever  undertook  to  answer  it  I  confess,  I  was  at 
first  of  the  same  opinion  with  several  good  judges, 
'who,  from  the  style  and  manner,  suppose  it  to 
have  issued  from  the  sharp  pen  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham ;  and  I  am  still  apt  to  think  it  migbt 
receive  his  lordship's  last  hand.    The  third,  and 

*  Mr.  Steele  was  expelled  the  Jiouse  of  coramons  for  ttiiE  pam- 
phlet, at  the  very  tiame  time  that  the  bouse  of  lords  was  moved 
against  the  Deau  for  the  Reply.  The.  plan  of  the  Crisis  was  laid  ' 
and  chiedy  executed  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and 
many  hints  of  it  came  from  srcbbishop  Tenison,  whose  steward- 
obtained  very  large  sabscriplinns  for  JL  "  Memoirs  of  Steele, 
1731,"  p.  I4.-^Vet,  in  the  house  of  commons,  Steele  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  the  author.    N. 
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jHincipal  of  this  tnumvirate,  is  the  author  of  the 
Crisb;  whcs  although  he  must  yield  to  the  Flying 
Post,  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  skill  in  po- 
liticks, and  to  Mr.  Dunton,  in  keenness  of  sa- 
tire and  variety  of  reading,  has  yet  other  qua- 
Uties  enough  to  denominate  him  a  writer  of  a 
superiour  class  to  either ;  provided  he  would  a 
little  regard  the  propriety  and  disposition  of 
his  words,  consult  the  grammatical  part  and  get 
some,  information  in  the  subject  he  intends  to 
handle. 

Omitting  the  generous  countenance  and  en- 
couragement that  have  been  shown  to  the  per- 
sons and  productions  of  the  two  former  authors, 
I  shall  here  only  consider  the  great  favour  con- 
ferred upon  the  lasL  It  has  been  advertised  for 
several  months  in  The  Engtishman*,  and  other 
papers,  that  a  pamphlet,  called  the  Crisis,  should 
be  published  at  a  proper  time,  in  order  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  It  was  proposed  to  be 
printed  by  subscription,  price  a  shilling.  This 
was  a  little  out  of  form ;  because  subscriptions 
VK  iisitally  begged  only  for  books  of  great  pricCi 
and  such  as  are  not  likely  to  have  a  general  sale. 
Notice  was  likewise  given  of  what  this  pamphlet 
flbould  contain ;  only  an  extract  from  certain 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  succession^ 
which  at  least  must  sink  ninepence  in  the  shilling, 
and  leave  but  threepence  for  the  author's  politi- 
cal reflections;  so  that  nothing  very  wonderful  or 
decisive  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  this 

*  A  paper  writteo  by  the  fame  author  id  favour  of  th«  preced- 
ing admioUtration,    H. 

performance. 
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performance.  But,  -a  work  waa  to  be  done,  a 
hearty  writer  to  be  encouraged,  and  accordingly 
many  thousand  copies  were  bespoke.  Neither 
could  this  be  sufficient;  for  when  we  expected  to 
have  our  bundles  delivered  us,  all  was  stopped ; 
the  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project ; 
and  it  Was  advertised  that  the  Crisis  could  not 
appear,  till  the  ladies  had  shown  their  zeal  against 
the  pretender,  as  well  as  the  men;  against  the 
pretender,  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  reported 
to  be  handsome,  and  endued  with  an  under- 
standing exactly  of  a  size  to  please  the  sex.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  seen  -a  printed  list  of 
the  fair  subscribers  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet;  by 
which  the  chevalier  might  know,  he  was  so  far 
from  pretending  to  a  monarchy  here,  that  he 
could  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  a  mistress. 

At  the  destined  period,  the  first  news  we  hear, 
is  of  a  huge  train  of  dukes,  earls,  viscounts, 
barons,  knights,  esquires,  gentlemen  and  others, 
going  -to  Sam.  Buckley's,  the  publisher  of  the 
Crisis,  to  fetch  home  their  cargoes,  in  order  to 
transmit  them  by  dozens,  scores,  and  hundreds, 
into  the  several  counties,  and  thereby  to  prepare 
the  wills  an^.  understandings  of  their  friends 
ag^ainst  the  approaching  sessions.  Ask  any  of 
Jhem,  ^whether  they  have  read  it,  they  will  ati- 
s,wer,  no  ;  but  tliey  have  sent  it  every  where,  and 
it  will  do  a  world  of  gttod  It  is  a  pamphlet 
they  hear  against  the  ministry;  talks  of  slavery, 
France,  and  the  pretender;  they  desire  no  more; 
it  will  settle  the  wavering,  confirm  the  doubtful, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  inflame  the  clamorous, 
although  it  never  be  once  looked  into.     I  am  told 

bj 
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by  those  who  are  expert  in  the  trade,  that  the 
author  and  bookseller  of  this  twelvepenny  treatise, 
will  be  greater  gainers,  than  from  one  edition  of 
any  folio  that  hag  been  published  these  twenty 
years.  What  needy  writer  would  not  soUcit  to 
work  under  such  masters,  whb  will  pay  us  be- 
forehand, take  off  as  much  of  our  ware  as  we 
please  at  our  own  rates,  and  trouble  not  them- 
selves to  examine,  either  before  or  after  they 
have  bought  it,  whether  it  be  staple  ornot.     \ 

But  in  order  to  illustrate  the  implicit 'munifi- 
cence of  these  noble  patrons,  I  cannot  take  a 
more  effectual  method  than  by  examining  the 
production  itself;  by  which  we  shall  easily  find 
that  it  was  never  intended,  farther  than  from  the 
noise,  the  bulk,  and  the  title  of  Crisis,  to  do  any 
service  to  the  factious  cause.  The  entire  piece  ^ 
consists  of  a  title  page,  a  dedication  to  the  cler- 
gy, a  preface,  an  extract  from  certain  acts  of 
parliament,  and  about  ten  pages  of  dry  reflec- 
tions on  the  proceedings  of  the  queen  and 
her  servants ;  which  his  coadjutors,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham;  Mr.  Dunotn,  and  the  Flying  Post, 
had  long  ago  set  before  us  in  a  much  clearer  ' 
light.. 

In  popish  countries,  when  some  impostor 
ciries  out,  A  miracle ^  a  miracle!  it  is  not  done 
with  a  hope  or  intention  of  converting  herelicks, 
■but  tonfirming  the  deluded  vulgar  in  their  er 
roui-S;  and-  so  the  cry  goes  round  without  ex- 
aminin'^  into  the  cheat.  Thus  the  whigs  among 
us  give  about  the  cry,  A  pamphlet !  a  pamphlet ! 
the  Crisis!  the  Crisis!  not  with  a  view  of  con- 
viacing  their  adversaries,  but  to  raise  the  spirits 
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of  their  friends,  recall  their  stra^lers,  and 
unite  their  numbers,  by  sound  and  impudence  j 
as  bees  assemble  and  cling  together  by  the  ntnse 
of  brass. 

That  no  other  effect  could  be  imagined  or  ho* 
ped  for,  by  the  pubticatioD  of  this  timely  treatia^ 
will  be  manifest  from  some  obvious  reflections' 
upon  the  several  parts  of  it;  wherein  the  follies, 
the  falsehoods,  or  the  absurdities  appear  so  fre- 
quent, that  they  may  boldly  contend  for  number 
with  the  lines. 

When  the  hawker  holds  this  pamphlet  toward 
you,  the  first  words  you  perceive  are,  The  Crisis ; 
or,  A  Discourse,  &c  The  interpreter  of  Suidas  ' 
gives  four  translations  of  the  word  Crisis,  any  of 
which  may  be  as  properly  applied  to  this  author's 
letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge  *.  Next,  f  hat 
he  calls  a  discourse,  consists,  only  of  two  page^ 
prefixed  to  twenty-two  more,  which  contain  ex- 
tracts from  acts  of  parliament ;  for,  as  to  the 
twelve  last  pages,  they  are  provided,  for  them- 
selves in  the  tid^  under  the  name  of  some  sea- 
sonable remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor. Another  circumstance  worthy  our  infor- 
mation in  the  titlepage,  is,  that  the  crown  has 
been  settled  by  previous  acts.  I  never  heard  of 
any  act  of  parliament  that  was  not  previous  to 
what  it  enacted,  unless  those  two,  by  which  the 
earl  of  Stafford  ait4  sir  John  Fenwick  lost  thdr 
heads,  may  pass  for  exceptions.  A  Discourse 
representing  from  the  most  authentick  Records^ 

*  Sea  this  Letter  sf  Steele  in  «  fisnner  put  of'  the  proMot  vo-      i 
luiqe,  p.  125.    N.  ^ 
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&c.  He  has  borrowed  this  expressioa  from  soin* 
writer,  who  probably  understood  the  words ;  bat 
this  gentleman  has  altogether  misapplied  them ; 
and,  under  favour,  he  if  wholly  mistaken ;  for  a 
heap  of  extracts  from  several  acts  of  parliament 
cannot  be  called  a  discourse ;  neither  do  I'  believe 
he  copied  them  from  the  most  authentick  records, 
which,  as  I  take  it,  are  lodged  in  the  Tower,  but 
out  of  some  common  printed  copy.  I  grant 
there  is  nothing  material  in  all  this,  farther  than 
to  shew  tlie  generosity  of  our  adversaries,  in  en- 
couraging a  writer,  who  cannot  furnish  out  so 
much  as  a  titlepage,  with  propriety  or  common 
sense.' 

Next  follows  the  dedication  to  the  clergy  of 
the  church  pf  England,  wherein  the  modesty,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  first  paragraphs,  are  hardly  to 
be  matched.  He  tells  them,  he  has  made  a  com- 
ment upon  the  acts  of  settlement,  which  he  lays 
before  tbem,  and  conjures  them  to  recommend, 
in  their  writings  and  discourses,  to  their  fellow- 
Bubjects  :  and  he  does  all  this,  out  of  a  just  de- 
ference tp  their  great  power  and  influence.  This 
is  the  right  whig  scheme  of  directing  the  clergy 
'  what  to  preach.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
jurisdiction  extends  no  farther  than  over  his  ova 
province  ;  but  the  author  of  the  Crisis  constitutes 
himself  vicar  general  over  the  whole  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  The  bishops,  in  their  letters 
or  speeches  to  their  own  clergy,  proceed  no  far* 
ther  than  to  exhortation;  but  this  writer  conjarcis 
the,whoIe  clergy  of  the  church,  to  recoonneDd 
his  comment. upon  the  laws  of  the  land  in  tbeix 
writitigs  and  discourses.  %  woidd  fain.lQiraw,  irfao 
T^i..  V.  o  made 
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made  him  a  commentator  upon  the  lawrs  of  the 
land  ;  after  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ask 
him,  by  what  authority  he  directs  the  clergy  to 
recommend  his  comments  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
press  ? 

He  tells  the  clergy,  there  are  two  circumstances 
which  place  the  minds  of  the  people  under  their 
direction  ;  the  first  circumstance  is,  their  educa- 
tion I  the  second  circumstance  is,  the  tenths  of 
our '  lands.  I^his  last,  according  to  the  Latin 
phrase)  hapoken  ad  invidiam/  for. he  knows  well 
enough  they  have  not  the  twentieth :  but  if  you 
take  it  in  his  own  way,  the  landlord  has  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  the  people's  minds  under  his  direc- 
tion. Upon  this  rock  the  author  before  us  is 
perpetually  splitting,  as  often  as  he  ventures  out 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  literature.  He 
has  a  confused  remembrance  of  woros  siuce  he 
left  the  university,  buthaslost  half  their  meaning, 
arid  puts  them  together  with  no  regard,  except  to 
their  cadence  ;  as  [  remember  a  fellow  nailed  up 
maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet,  some  sidelong,  others 
upside  down,  the  better  to  adjust  them  to  tlie 
pannels. 

.  I  am  sensible  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  their 
cause,  whether  this  defender  of  it  understands 
grammar  or  not ;  and  if  what  he  M'ouM  fain  say, 
discovered  him  to  be  a  well  wisher,  to  reason  or 
truthr  I  would  be  ready  to  make  large  allowances. 
But,  when  with  great  difficulty  I  descry  a  com- 
position of  rancour  and  falsehood,  intermixed 
with  plausible  nonsense,  I  feel  a  struggle  between 
contempt  and  indignation,  at  seeing  the  charac- 
ter of  a  censor,  a  guardian,  an  Englishman,  a 
commentator 
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commentator  on  the'  laws,  an  instructor  of  the 
^'^'■gy*  assumed  by  a'child  of  obscurity,  without 
one  single  qualification  to  support  them. 

This  writer,  who  either  affects,  or  is  command- 
ed, of  late  to  fcopy  after  the  bishop  of  Sarum, 
has,  out  of.  the  pregnancy  of  his  invention,  found 
out  an  0I4  way  of  insinuating  the  grossest  reflec- 
tions, under  the  appearance  of  admonitions;  and 
is  so  judicious  a  follower  of  the  prelate,  that  he 
taxes  the  clergy  for  inflaming  their  people  with 
apprehensions  of  danger  to  them  and  theic  con- 
stitution, from  men,  who  are  innocent  of  such 
designs ;  when  he  must  needs  confess,  the  whole 
design  of  his  pamphlet  is,  to  ioflame  the  people 
with  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  present 
ministry,  whom  we  believe  to  be  at  least  as  inno- 
cent men  as  the  last. 

■  What  shall  I  say  to  the  pamphlet,  where  the 
malice  and  falsehood  of  every  line  would  require 
an  answer;  and  where  the  dullness  and  absurdi- 
ties will  not  deserve  one  ? 

By  his  pretending  to  have  always  maiotained  an 
inviolable  respect  to  the  clergy,  he  would  insi- 
nuate, that  those  papers  among  the  Tatiers '  and 
Spectators,  where  the  whole  order  is  abused,  were 
not  his  own.  1  will  appeal  to  all  who  know  the 
flatness  of  his  style,  and  the  barrenness  of  his  in- 
vention, whether  he  does  not  grossly  prevaricate  ? 
was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-strings, 
or  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  disco- 
vered by  his  hobbling  and  his  sinking?  has  he 
adhered  to  his  character  in  his  paper  called  The 
Englishman,  whereof  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  sole 
.author',  without  any  competition }  what  does  he 
02  think 
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think  of  the  letter  signed  by  himself,  which  re- 
lates to  Molesworth,  in  whose  *  defence,  be  tf- 
fronts  the  whole  convocation  of  Ireland? 

It  is  a  wise  maxim,  that  because  the  clergy  arc 
no  civil  lawyers,  they  ought  notlo  preach  obe- 
dience to  governors;  and  therefore  they  ought 
not  to  preach  temperance,  because  they  are  no 
physicians.  Examine  all  this  author's  writiags, 
and  then  point  me  out  a  divine  who  knows  less 
of  the  constitution  of  England  than  he ;  witness 
those  many  egregious  blunders  in  bis  late  papers, 
where  he  pretended  to  dabble  in  the  subject. 

But  the  clergy  have,  it  seems,  imbibed  thert 
notions  of  power  and  obedience,  abhorrent  from 
our  laws,  from  the  pompous  ideas  of  imperial 
greatness,  and  the  submission  to  absolute  emper- 
ors. This  is  gross  ignorance,  below  a  schoolboy 
in  his  Lucius  Florus.  The  Roman  history,  where- 
in huts  are  instructed,  reached  little  above  eight 
huiuired  years,  and  the  authors  do  every  where 
instil  republican  prin«iples ;  and  from  the  account 
of  nine  in  twelve  of  the  first  emperors,  we  leara 
to  have  a  detestation  against  -tyranny.  The 
Greeks  carry  this  point  yet  a  great  deal  bigfaerj 
which  none  can  be  igaorant  of,  who  has  read  or 
heard  them  quoted.     This  gave  Hobbes  the  occa- 

■  •  The  right  honourable  Robert  Moleiworlh,  one  of  the  fiiif 
council  and  member  of  the  houM  of  commons  in  Ireland, 
created  a.  peer  by  king  Geoige  I.  The  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tioB  ihere  preferred  a  cumplaim  against  him  for  disrespectful 
words,  whic^  being  represented  in  England  fae  was  removed  froo 
the  council:  to  juMify  liim,Hgdinst  this  cumplaint,  was  the  siib- 
jcct  of  Steele's  Letter,  See  the  Englishman,  Jan.  19,  1713-14. 
Wo.  46.     N.     - 
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■ioD  of  advancing  a  position  directly  contrary; 

thftt  the  youth  of  England  were  corrupted  an 
their  political  principles,  4)y  reading  the  histories 
of  Rome  and  Greece;  which,  having  been  writ- 
tea  under  republicks,  taught  the  readers  to  have 
ill  notions  of  monarchy.  In  this  assertion  there 
was  something  specious,  but  that  advanced  by 
tlte  Crisis,  coidd  only  issue  from  the  profoundest 
ignorance. 

But,  would  you  know  his  scheme  of  education 
for  young  gentletnen  at  the  university  r  it  is,  that 
they  should  spend  their  time  in  perusing  those  acts 
of  parliament,  whereof  his  pamphlet  is  an  extract, 
which  if  it  had  been  done,  the  kingdom  would 
not  be  in  its  present  condition,  but  every  mem- 
ber sent  into  the  world  thus  instructed,  since  the 
revolution,  would  have  been  an  advocate  for  our 
lights  and  liberties. 

Here  now  is  a  project  for  getting  more  money 
by  the  Crisis ;  to  liave  it  read  by  tutors  in  the 
universities.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  that 
if  oui-  students  had  been  thus  employed  for  twen- 
ty years  past,  the  kingdom  had  not  been  in  its 
present  condition  ;  but  we  have  too  many  of  such 
proficients  already  among  the  young  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  have  gathered  up  their  politicks  from 
chbcolatehouses  and  factious  clubs;  and*  who, 
if  they  had  spent  their  time  in  hard  study  at  Oxt 
ford  or  Cambridge,  we  might  indeed  have  said, 
that  the  factious  part  of , this  kingdom  had  not 
been  in  its  present  condition,  or  have  suffered 

•  Here  the  aombntive,  '  who,'  hu  no  verb  to  which  it  refcri 
in  the  rest  of  the  eentence.    S. 
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themselves  to  be  taught,  that  a  few  acts  of  par- 
liament relating  to  the  succession,  are  preferable 
to  all  other  civil  institutions  whatsoever.  Neither 
did  I  ever  before  hear,  tliat  an  act  of  parliament 
relating  to  one  particular  point,  could  be  called 
a  civil  institution.  '  - 

He  spends  almost  a  quarto  page  in  telling  the 
clergy,  that  they  will  be  certainly  perjured  if  they 
-bring  in  the  pretender,  whom  they  have' abjured; 
and  he  wisely  reminds  them,  that  they  have  sworn 
without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation; 
otherwise  the  clergy  might  think,  that  as  soon 
as  they  received  the  pretender,  and  turned  papists, 
they  would  be  free  from  their  oath. 

This  honest,  civil,  ingenious  gentleman,  knows 
in  his  conscience,  that  tliere  are  not  ten  clergy- 
men in  England  (except  nonjurors)  who  do  not 
abhor  the  thoughts  of  the  pretender  *  reigning 
over  us,  much  mote  than  himself.  But  this  is 
the  spittle  of  the  bishop  of  Saram,  f  which  our 
autlior  licks  up,  and  swallows,  and  thee  coughs 
out  again  with  an  addition  of  his  own  phlegra. 
1  would  fain  suppose  the  body  of  the  clergy  were 
to  return  an  answer,  by  one  of  their  members,  to 
these  worthy  counsellors.  I  conceive  it  might  be 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"■  My  Lord  and  Gentleman, 

"The  clergy  command  me  to  give  you  thanks  for 
your  advice;  and  if  they  knew  any  crimes,  from 

*  It  should  be — of  the  pretender's  reigning  over  as,  not  pre- 
tender reigning.  Sec.  As  we  should  write — of  *«  reigning  om 
US,  not  of  Aim  reigning,  &c.     S> 

t  Dr.  Gilbert  Bumeu     H. 

which 
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which  either  of  you  were  as  free,  as  they  are  from 
those  which  you  so  earnestly  exhort  them  to  avoid, 
they  would  return  your  favour  as  near -as  possible, 
in  the  same  style  arid  manner.  However,  that 
your  advice  may  not  be  wholly  lost,  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  pretender,  they. 
desire  you  would  apply  it  to  more  proper  persons. 
Look  among  your  own  leaders;  examioe  which 
of  them  engaged  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late  king 
James,  and  received  pardons  under  his  sea! ;  ex- 
amine which  of  them  have  been  since  tampering 
with  his  pretended  son,  and  to  gratify  their  am- 
bition, their  avarice,  their  malice  and  revenge,  are 
now  willing  to  restore  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  their  country.  Retire,  good 
my  lord,  with  your  pupil,  and  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  these  hypocritical  insinuations,  lest  the  queen 
and  ministers,  who  have  been  hitherto  content 
with  only  disappointing  the  lurking  villanies  of 
your  faction,  may  be  at  last  provoked  to  expose 
them." 

But  his  respect  for  the  clergy  is  such,  that  he 
does  not  insinuate  as  if  they  really  had  these  evil 
dispositions;  he  only  insinuates,  that  they  give  too 
much  cause  for  such  Insinuations. 

I  will  upon  occasion  strip  some  of  his  insinua- 
tions from  their  generality  and  solecisms,  and  drag 
them  into  the  light.  His  dedication  to  the  clergy 
is  full  of  them,  because  here  he  endeavours  to 
mould  up  his  rancour  and  civility  together;  by 
which  constraint,  he  is  obliged  to  shorten  his  pa- 
ragraphs, and  to  place  them  in  such  a  light,  that 
they  obscure  one  another.  Supposing  therefore 
that  t  have  scraped  off  his  good  mannM^,  in  or-der 
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to  come  at  liis  mdaDing,  which  lies  under ;  he  tellt 
the  clergy,  that  the  favour  of  the  queen  and  her 
roinisters,  is  but  a  colour  of  zeal  toward  them ; 
that  the  people  were  deluded  by  a  groundless  ciy 
of  the  church's  danger  at  Sachevcrell's  trial ;  that 
the  clergy,  as  they  are  men  of  sense  and  honour, 
ought  to  preach  this  truth  to  tlieir  several  congre-  > 
gations  ;  and  let  them  know,  that  the  true  design 
of  the  present  men  in  power,  in  that,  and  all  their 
proceedings,  since  in  favour  of  the  church,  was, 
to  bring  in  popery,  France,  and  the  pretender, 
and  to  enslavfe  all  Europe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
our  country,  the  power  of  the  legislature,  the  faith 
of  nations,  and  the  honour  of  God. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  clergy,  as  men  of  sense 
and  men  of  honour,  (fur  he  appeals  not  to  them 
as  men  of  religion,)  should  not  be  allowed  to  know 
when  they  are  in  danger,  and  be  able  to  guess 
whence  it  comes,  and  who  are  their  protectors. 
The  design  of  their  destruction  indeed  may  have 
been  projected  in  the  dark  ;  but  when  all  was  ripe, 
their  enemies  proceeded  to  so  many  overt  acts  in 
the  face  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the 
meanest  people,  who  wauted  no  other  motives  to 
rouze  ihem.  On  the  other  side,  can  this  author, 
or  the  wisest  of  his  faction,  assign  one  single  act 
of  the  present  ministry,  any  way  tending  toward 
bringing  in  the  pretender,  or  to  weaken  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover?  Observe  then 
the  reasonableness  of  this  gentleman's  advice :  tie 
clergy,  the  gentry,  and  the  common  people,  had 
the  utmost  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  church 
under  the  Jate  ministry  ;  yet  then  it  was  the  great- 
est impiety-  to  Inflame  the  people  with  any  such 
apprehensions. 
i:,q,-z.-dbvGoo^li: 
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apprebepsions.  His  danger  pf  a  popish  successor, 
from  any  steps  of  the  present  ministry,  is  an  ar- 
tificiaVcaluniny,  raised  and  spread  against  the  con- 
viction of  the  inventors,  pretended  to  be  believed 
only  by  those,  who  abhor  the  constitution  ia 
church  and  state ;  an  obdurate  faction  who  com- 
pass heaven  and  earth  to  restore  themselves  upon 
the  ruin  of  their  country  ;  yet  here  our  author  ex- 
horts the  clergy  to  preach  up  this  imaginary  dan- 
ger to  their  people,  and  disturb  the  publick  peace 
with  his  strained  seditious  comments. 

But  how  comes  this  gracious  licence,  to  the 
clergy  from  the  whjgs,  to  concern  themselves 
with  politicks  of  any  sort,  although  it  be  only 
the  glosses  and  comments  of  Mr.  Steele? 
The  speeches  of  the  -managers  at  Sacheverell's 
trial,  particularly  those  of  Stanhope*,  Lechmere, 

King, 

*  James  Stanhope,  grandson  to  the  first  earl  of  Cliestorfield  by 
hi*  second  lady,  having  served  when  very  young  as  a  volunteer 
nnder  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  made  a  captain  in  tbe  footguards 
with  (he  rankof  lieutenant  colonel,  in  l&pi;  was  a  member  of  lh«  , 
house  of  commons  from  J  700  till  created  a  peer;  served  a  volun- 
teer in  1  roa  in  the  expedition  t*  Cadiz,  and  next  year  in  Portu- 
gal ;  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1704 ;  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Charles  III.  in  1706;  major-general  in  1707;  and  commander 
in  chief  df  the  forces  in  Spain  17O8.  The  same  year  he  subdued 
Minorca ;  and  in  I71O  commanded  the  Knglisb  forces  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Almanza  and  Saragossa,  to  which  victories  he  greatly  con- 
tributed, and  facilitated  the  march  of  Charles  111.  to  Madrid.  He 
was  constituted  first  commissioner  of  the  treasiirj  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  April  II,  1717;  created  viscotipt  Stanhope  of 
Mahon,  July  21;  secretary  of  state,  March  21,  1717-18;  earl 
Staobope,  April  7.  1718;  and  was  sent  the  same  year  to  France 
and  Spain,  to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  a  general  peace;  was 
one  of  the  lords  justices  in  1719 ;  was  twice  in  France,  where  ha 
hrought  tbe  king  of  Spain  to  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance; 
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King,*  Parkerf,  arid  some  others,  seemed  to 
deliver  a  different  doctrine.  Nay,  this  very 
dedication  complains  of  some  in  holy  orders, 
who  have  made  the  constitution  of  their 
country  (in  which  and  the  Coptick  Mr.  Steele 
is  equally  skilled)  a  very  little  part  of  their 
study,  and  yet  made  obedience  and  govero- 
ment  the  frequent  subjects  of  their  discourses. 
This  difficulty  is  easily  solved  ;  for  by_  politicks, 
they  mean  obedience.     Mr.  HbadlyJ,  who  is  i 

And  on  bis  return  was  again  one  of  [lie  lords  justices.  He  was 
_  luddenly  seized  witli  u  dizziness  in  bis  head,  occasioned  by  itis 
vehemence  of  a  6A  ale  in  the  house  of  peers,  Feb.  4,,  1720-1 ; 
and  died  nest  day.     N, 

*  Peter  King  was  born  at  Exeler,  and  brought  up  to  the  tntde 
of  a  grocer,  or  oil-man,  in  that  city.  Being  of  a  studious  diipo- 
sition,  he  devoted  ail  bis  leisure  to  literature,  in  the  acquisition  9I 
which  '.ic  made  a  cunsiderablc  progress.  He  was  related  to  Mr. 
Locke,  who,  on  seeing  bis  trcalise  in  defence  of  the  rights  ofthe 
church,  persuaded  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  law.  Hewaschotw 
recorder  ofl^ndoninJuly  1708,  and  knighted  the  l^ftiof  Sqi- 
terabcr  follotning  ;  was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  Oct.  27,  1714;  created  baron  King  of  Oakham, 
May  39,  17','5;  and  in  June  tjic  same  year  declwed  lord  chan- 
celloT;  which  ofiice  be  resigned  in  Nov.  1733;  and  died  3\i\y2i, 
1734..    N. 

+  Thomas  Parker,  called  to  the  degree  of  scrjeant  at  la* 
Juno.S,  170^,  was  appointed  , queen's  scrjeant;  knighted,  and 
made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  March  U,  l709-3(^ 
•n  the  death  ofthe  chief  justice  Holt;  created  baron  of  Maccles- 
field, March  10,  1715-16';  made  lord  chancellor,  May  12,  1718; 
created  viscumt  Packer  of  Ewelme,  and  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
Nov.  5,  1721 ;  and  died  April  23,  1732,  aged  64;  having  been 
deprived  of  ihegteat  seal  several  years  before,  on  a  charge  of  selling 
the  places  ofmamers  in  chancery,  of  which  he  was  convicted.    N. 

t  Dr.  Benjamin  lioadly,  created  bishop  of  Bangor  by- king 
George  I.  in  1715,  translated  to  Hereford  in  I7C1,  to  Salisbui; 
in  1723,  and  to  Winchester  in  1731.     11. 
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champion  for  resistance,  was  never  charged  witlv 
meddling  out  of  his  function.  Hugh  Peters,  and 
his  brethren,  in  the  times  of  usurpation,  had  full 
liberty  to  preach  up  sedition  and  rebellion;  and 
so  hfrc,  Mr.  Steele  issues  out  his  licence  to  the 
clergy,  to  preach  up  the  danger  of  a  popish  pre- 
tender, in  defiance  of  the  queen  and  her  admi- 
niBtration. 

Every  whiffler  in  a  laced  coat,  who  frequents 
the  chocolate-house,  and  is  able  to  spell  the  title 
-of  a  pamphlet,  shall  talk  of  the  constitution  with 
as  much  plausibility  as  this  very  solemn  writer, 
and  with  as  good  a  grace  blame  the  clergy  for 
meddling  with  politicks,  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand,- I  have  known  many  of  these  able  poli- 
ticians furnished,  before  they  were  of  age,  with 
all  the  necessary  topicks  of  their  faction,  and  by 
the  help  of  about  twenty  polysyllables,  capable  of 
maintaining  an  argument  that  would  shine  in  the 
Crisis;  whose  author  gathered  up  bis  little  stock 
from  the  same  schools,  and  has  written  from  no 
other  fund. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  qleaf  to  me,  whether 
this  gentleman  addresses  himself  to  the  clergy  of 
England  in  general, 'or  only  to  those  very  few 
(hardly  enough  in  case  of  a  change,  to  supply  the 
mortality  of  those  self-denying  prelates  he  cele- 
brates) who  are  in  his  principles,  and  among  these, 
only  such  as  live  in  and  about  London ;  which  pro- 
bably will  reduce  the  number  to  about  half  a  dozen 
at  most  I  should  incline  to  guess  the  latter  ;  be- 
cause he  tells  them  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
learned,  wealthy,  knowing  gentry,  who  know 
with  what  firmness,  self  denial,  and  charity,  the 
bishops  , 
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bishops  adhered  to  the  publick  cause,  and  what 
.  contumelies' those  clergymen  have  undergone,  &c. 
who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  truth.  By  those 
terms,  the  publick  cause;  and  the  cause  of  truth, 
he  understands  the  cause  of  the  whigs^  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  queen  and  her  servants :  therefore  by 
the  learned,  wealthy,  and  knowing  gentry,  he 
must  understand  the  Bank  and  East-India  com- 
pany, and  those  other  merchants  or  citizens  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  who  have  been  strenuous 
against  the  church  and  crown,  and  whose  spirit  of 
faction  has  lately  got  the  better  of  their  interest. 
For  let  him  search  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  he 
will  find  the  surrounded  clergy,  and  the  surround- 
ing gentry,  wholly  strangers  to  the  merits  of  those 
prelates ;  and  adhering  to  a  very  different  cause 
of  truth,  as  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  manifest;  by  a 
fair  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  both. 

It  was  very  unnecessary  in  this  writer  to  bespeak 
the  treatment  of  contempt  and  derision,  which  the 
clergy  are  to  expect  from  his  faction,  whenever 
they  come  into  power.  I  believe  that  venerable 
body  i&in  very  little  concern  after  what  manner 
their  most  mortal  enemies  intend  to  treat  them, 
whenever  it  -shall  please  God,  for  our  sins,  to 
visit  us  with,  so  fatal  an  event ;  which  I  hope  it 
will  be  the  united  endeavours  both  of  clergy  and 
laity  to  hinder.  It  would  be  some  support  to  this 
hope,  if  I  could  have  any  opinion  of  his  predicting 
talent,  (which  some  have  ascribed  to  people  of 
this  author's  character,)  where  he  tells  us,  tliat 
noise  and  wrath  will  not  always  pass  for  zeaL 
What  other  instances  of  zeal  has  this  gentleman 
or  the  Kst  of  his  party  been  able  to  produce?;  If 
v  clamour 
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clamour  be  noise,  it  is  but  opening  our  esrs  to 
know  from  what  side  it  comes;  and  if  sedition, 
scurrility,  slander,  and  calumny,  be  the  fruit  of 
wrath,  read  the  pamphlets  and  papers  issuing 
from  the  zealots  of  that  faction,  or  visit  their 
clubs  and  coffeehouses,  in  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  tree. 

When  Mr.  Steele  tells  us,  we  have  a  religion  that 
wants  no  support  from  the  enlargement  of  secular 
power,  but  is  well  supported  by  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  its  preachers,  and  its  own  native  truth; 
it  would  be  good  to  know  what  religion  he  pro- 
fesses :  for  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  speaks,  will 
never  allow  him  to  be  a  member  of  tlie  church  of 
England.  They  cannot  agree,  that  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  its 
preachers,  are  a  sufficient  support  in  an  evil  age 
against  infidelity,  faction,  and  vice,  without  the 
assistance  of  secular  power,  unless  God  would 
please  to  confer  the  gift  of  miracles  on  those  who 
wait  at  the  altar.  I  beUeve  they  venture  to  go  & 
little  farther,  and  think,  that  upon  some  occasions, 
they  want  a  little  enlargement  of  assistance  from 
tbe  secular  power,  against  atheists,  deists,  soci- 
nians,  and  other  hereticks.  Every  first  Sunday  * 
in  Lent  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  is  read  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  preface  to  which,  the  church  declares 
her  wishes  for  the  restoring  of  that  discipline  she 
formerly  had,  and  which,  for  spme  years  past, 
has  been  more  wanted  than  ever.     But  of.  this  no 

•  So  it  has  stood  in  all  editions  till  J  801 ;  though  marked  out 
<a  an  erratum  by  the  author,  at  the  end  of  Oldis\rortb'a  Ex-  . 
uainer,  March  1,  17 1 3*14.  Itthoald  he,  "  evir;  first  day  in 
Unl."     N.  . 

more, 
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■mare,  lest  it  might  insinuate  jealousies  between 
the  clergy  and  laity;  which  the  author  tells  us, 
is  the  policy  of  vain  ambitious  men  among  the 
formei,  in  hopes  to  derive  from  their  order,  a 
veneration  they  cannot  deserve  from  their  virtue. 
If  this  be  their  method  for  procuring  veneration, 
it  is  the  most  singular  that  ever  was  thought  on; 
and  the  clergj-  would  then  indeed  have  no  more 
to  do  with  politicks  of  any  sort,  than  Mr.  Steele 
or  his  faction  will  allow  them. 

Having  thus  toiled  through  his  dedication,  I 
proceed  to  consider  his  preface,  which,  half  con- 
sisting of  quotation,  will  be  so  much  the  sooner 
got  through.  It  is  a  very  unfair  thing  in  any 
writer  to  employ  his  ignorance  and  malice  toge- 
ther ;  because  it  gives  his  answerers  double  work : 
it  is  like, the  sort  of  sophistry  that  the  logicians 
call  two  mediums,  which  are  never  allowed  in  the 
same  syllogism.  A  writer,  with  a  weak  head, 
and  u  corrupt  heart,  is  an  overmatch  for  any  sin- 
gle pen ;  like  a  hireling  jade,  dull  and  vicious, 
hardly  able  to  stir,  yet  offering  at  every  turn  to 
kick. 

He  begins  his  preface  with  such  an  account  of 
the  original  of  power,  and  the  nature  of  civil  insti- 
tutions, as  I  am  {:onfident  was  never  once  ima- 
gined by  any  writer  upon  government,  from  Plato 
to  Mr.  Locke.  Give  me  leave  to  transcribe  his 
first  paragraph.  "  I  never  saw  an  unruly  crowd 
of  people  cool  by  degrees  into  temper,  hut  it 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  original  of  power,  and 
the  nature  of  civil  institutions..  One  particular 
man  has  usually  in  tlrase  cases,-  from  the  dignity 
of  his  appearance,  or  other  quahties  known  or 
imagined 
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imagined  by  the  multitude,  been  received  into 
sudden  favour  and  authority  ;  the  occasion  of 
their. difference  h,as  been  represented  to  him,,  and 
the  matter  referred  to  his  decision,'' 

I  have  known  a  poet,  who  never  was  out  of 
England,  introduce  a  fact  Ity  \vay  of-  simile, 
which  could  probably  no  where  happen  nearer 
than  in  the  plains  of  Libya ;  and  begin  with, 
"  So  have  I  seen."  *  Such  a  fiction  I  suppose  may- 
be justified  by  pOetical  licence;  yet  Virgil  is 
much  more  modest.  ■.  This  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Steele's,  which  he  sets  down  as  an  observation  of 
his  own,  is  a  miserable  mangled  translation  of 
six  verses  out  of  that  famous  poet,  who  speaks 
after  this  manner  ;  "  As  when  a  sedition  arises  in 
a  great  multitude,  Sec.  then  if  they  see  a  wise 
great  man,  &,c."  Virgil,  who  lived  but  a  little  af- 
ter the  ruin  of  the  Roman  republick,  where  sedi- 
tions often  happened,  and  the  force  of  oratory-, 
was  great  among  the  people,  made  use  of  a  simile 
which  Mr.  Steele  turns  into' a  fact,  after  such  a. 
manner  as  if  he  had  seen  it  a  hundred  times ;  and' 
builds -upon  it  a  system  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment. Wlien  the  vulgar  here  in  England  assemble 
in  a  riotous  manner,  (which  is  not  very  frequent 
of  late  years)  the  prince  takes  a  much  more  ef- 
fectual way  than  that  of  sending  orators  to  ap- 
pease them:  but  Mr.  Steele  imagines  such  acrowd 
of  people  as  this,  where  there  is  no  government  at 
all :  their  unr^liness  quelled,  and  their  passions 
cooled  by  a  particular  man,  whose  great  qualities 
they  had  known  before.     Such  an  assembly  must 

*  See  the  n>{>  Ba9w(.     N. 
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have  risen  suddenly  from  the  earth,  and  the  man 
of  authority  dropped  from  the  clouds ;  for,  with- 
out some  previous  form  of  government,  no  such 
crowd  did  ever  yet  assemble,  of  could  possibly  be 
acquainted  >vitiv  the  merits  and  dignity  of  any  r 
particular  man  among  them.  But  to  pursue  bis 
scheme;  this  man  of  authority  who  coois  the 
crowd  by  degrees,  and  to  whom  they  all  appeal, 
must  of  necessity  prove  either  an  open,  or  clan- 
destine tyrant.  A  clandestine  tyrant  I  lake  to  be 
a  king  of  Brentford  who  keeps  his  army  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  whenever  he  happens  either  to  die  na- 
turally, be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  deposed,  the 
people  "  calmly  take  farther  mea3ui;es,  and  im- 
prove upon  what  was  begun  under  his  unlimited 
power."  All  this  our  author  tells  us,  with  extreme 
propriety,  is  what  seems  .reasonable  to  common 
sense;  that  is,  in  other  words,. it  seems  reasonable 
to  reason.  This  is  what  he  calls  giving  an  idea  of 
the  original  of  power,  and  the  nature  of  civil  in- 
Bfilutions.  To  which  I  answer  with  great  phlegm, 
that  1  defy  any  man  alive  to  show  me  in  double 
the  number  of  lines,  although  writ  by  the  same 
author,  such  a  complicated  "ignorance  in  history, 
human  nature,  or  politicks,  as  well  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary properties  of  thu  "lit  or  of  style. 

But  it  seems  these  profound  speculations  were 
only  premised  to  introduce  some  quotations  in 
favour  of  resistance.  What  has  resistance  to  do 
with  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
that  the  whig  writers  sliould  perpetually  aflect  to 
tack  them  together?  I  can  conceive  nothing  else, 
hut  that  their  hatred  to  the  queen  and  ministry 
puts  theti^  upon  thoughts  of  introducing  the  suc- 
cessor 

,         'Diqi-zM  by  Google 
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cessor  by  another  revolution.  Are  cases  of 'ex- 
treme necessity  to  be  introduced  as  common 
maxims,  by  which  we  are  always  to  proceed? 
should  not  these  gentlemen  sometimes  inculcate 
the  general  rule  of  obedience,  and  notalways  the 
exception  of  resistance?  since  the  former  has  been 
the  perpetual  dictate  of  all  laws  both  divine  and 
civil,  and  the  latter  is  still  in  dispute. 

I  shall  meddle  with  none  of  the  passages  he 
cites  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  princes, 
except  that  from  the  present  lord  chancellor's* 
speech  in  defence  of  Mr.  Sacheverelh  "that  there 
are  extraordinary  cases,  cases  of  necessity,  which 
are  implied  although  not  expressed  in  the  general 
rule  [of  obedience]."  These  words,  very  clear  in 
themselves,  Mr.  Steele  explains  into  nonsense ; 
which  in  any  other  author  I  shduld  suspect  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  as  great  a 
person  as  ever  filled  or  adorned  that  high  station; 
but  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  his  pen,  that  I 
much  more  wonder  how  it  can  trace  out  a  true 
quotation,  than  a  false  comment.  To  see  him 
treat  my  lord  Harcourt  with  so  much  civility, 
looks  indeed  a  little  suspicious,  and  as  if  he-had 
malice  in  his  heart.  He  calls  his  lordship  a  very 
great  man,  and  a  great  Hving  authority;  places 
himself  in  company  with  general  Stanhope  and 
Mr.  Hoadly;  and  in  short,  takes  the  most  effec- 
tual method  in  his  power  of  ruining  his  lordship 

*  Sir  SimoD  Hftrcourt,  who  Id  170S  had  resigned  his  place  of 
attorney  general,  which  in  171O  he  accepted  again-,  upon  iba 
cbacge  of  the  ministry  he  was  made  lord  keeper,  Oct.  9,  1710.; 
created  a  baron,  Sept.  3,  V712;  and  appointed  lord  cluuicellor, 
April  17,  1713-     N. 
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ia  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  is  wise  or  good. 
X  can  only  tell  iny  lord  Harcourt,  for  his  comfor^ 
^hat  these  praises  are  encumbered  with  the  doc- 
trine of  resistance,  and  the  true  revolution  prin- 
ciples ;  and  provided  he  vill  not  allow  Mr.  Steele 
for  his  commentator,  he  may  hope  to  recover  the 
honour  of  being  libelled  again,  as  welt  as  his  sove' 
reign  and  fellow  servants. 

We  now  come  to  the  Crisis ;  where  we  meet 
with  two  pages,  by  way  of  introduction  to  those 
extracts  from  acts  of  parliament,  that  constitute 
the  body  of  his  pamphlet.  This  introduction  be- 
gins with  a  definition  of  liberty,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds in  a  panegyrick  upon  that  great  blessing. 
His  panegyrick  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  shreds, 
like  a  schoolboy's  theme,  beaten  general  topicks, 
where  any  other  man  alive  might  wander  securely; 
but  this  politician,  by  venturing  to  vary  the  good 
old  phrases,  and  give  them  a  new  turn,  commits  a 
luindred  solecisms  and  absurdities.  The  weighty 
truths,  which  he  endeavours  to  press  upon  his 
reader,  are  such  as  these:  That  liberty  is  a  very 
good  thing ;  that  without  liberty  we  cannot  be 
free;  that  health  is  good,  and  strength  is  good, 
but  liberty  is  better  than  either;  that  no  man  can 
be  happy  without  the  liberty  of  doing  whatever 
his  own  mind  tells  him  is  best;  that  raea  of  qua- 
lity love  liberty,  and  common  people  love  liberty; 
even  women  and  children  love  liberty ;  •  and  yon 
cannot  please  them  better  than  by  letting  them 
do  what  they  please.  Had  Mr.  Steele  contented 
himself  to  deliver  these,  and  the  like  maxims,  ia 
•uch  intelligibla  terms,  I  could  have  found  wher« 
we  agreed,  and  where  we  differed.   £ut  kt  us  hear 
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flOThe  of  these  axioms,  aa  he  has  involved  them. 
"  We  cannot  possess  our  souls  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  except  we  preserve  in  ourselves  that 
inestimable  blessing,  which  we  call  liberty.  By 
liberty  I  desire  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  hap- 

piness  of  men's  living,  &c, The  true  life  of 

man  consists  in  conducting  it  according  to  hit 
own  just  sentiments  and  innocent  inclinations — 
man's  being  is  degraded  below  that  of  a  free 
agent,  when  his  aflfectioos  and  passions  are  no 
longer  governed  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 

■ Without  liberty   our  health  (among  other 

things)  may  be  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant,  employed 
to  our  own  ruin,  and  that  of  our  fellow-creatures." 
If  there  be  any  of  these  maxims,  which  are  not 
grossly  defective  in  truth,  in  sense,  or  in  gram- 
mar, I  will  allow  them  to  pass  for  uncontrollable. 
By  the  first,  omitting  the  pedantry  of  the  whole 
expression,  there  are  not  above  one  or  two  na- 
tions in  the  world,  where  any  one  man  can  pos- 
sess his  soul  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In 
the  second,  he  desires  to  be  understood  to  meaq; 
that  is,<  he  desires  to  be  meant  to  mean,  or  to  be 
understood  to  understand.  In  the  third,  the  life 
of  man  consists  in  conducting  his  life.  In  the 
fi>urth  he  affirms,  that  men's  beings  are  degraded, 
when  their  passions  are  no  longer  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  their  own  minds ;  directly  contrary  to 
lessons  of  all  moralists  and  legislatures,  who  agree 
unanimously,  that  the  passions  of  men  must  bo^ 
under  the  government  of  reason  and  law ;  neither 
a.re  the  laws  of  any  other  use,  thin  to  correct  the 
irregularity  of  our  affections.  By  the  last,  our 
health  is  ruinous  to  ourselves  and  other  meq,  whett 
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-a  tyrant  pleases;    which  I  leave  him  to  makt 
out. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  our  ancestors, 
for  transmitting  to  us  the  blessing  of  liberty;  yet 
having  laid  out  their  blood  and  treasure  upon  the 
purchase,  1  do  not  see  how  they  acted  parsimo- 
niously, because  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
generous,  than  that  of  employing  our  blood  and 
treasure  for  the  service  of  others.  But  I  am  sud- 
denly struck  with  the  thought,  that  I  have  found 
his  meaning ;  our  ancestors  acted  parsimoniously, 
because  they  spent  only  their  own  treasure  for  the 
good  of  their  posterity;  whereas  we  squandered 
away  the  treasures  of  our  posterity  too;  but  whe- 
ther they  will  be  thankful,  and  think  it  was  done 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  must  be  left 
to  themselves  for  a  decision. 

I  verily  believe,  although  I  could  not  prove  it  in 
Westminster- hall  before  a  lord  chief  justice,  that, 
by  enemies  to  our  present  establishment,  Mr.  Steele 
would  desire  to  be  understood  to  mean,  my  lord 
treasurer  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry ;  by  those 
who  are  grown  supine,  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
to  which  our  liberty  is  every  day  more  exposed,  I 
should  guess  he  means  the  tones:  and  by  honest  men, 
who  ought  to  look  up  with  a  spirit  that  becomes 
honesty,  he  understands  the  whig^:  I  likewise  be- 
lieve, he  would  take  it  ill,  or  think  me  stupid,  if 
I  did  not  thus  expound  him.  I  say  then,  that  ac- 
cording to  this  exposition,  the  four  great  officer^ 
of  state,  togeth^  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet 
council,  (except  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  •) 

*  Dr.  T«Bi)OD. '  H. 
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are  **  enemies  to  our  establishment,  making  artful 
and  open  attacks  upon  our  constitution,  and  are 
now  practising  indirect  arts,  and  mean  subtleties, 
to  weaken  the  security  of  those  acts  of  parliament, 
for  settling  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover." The  first,  and  most  notorious  of  these 
criminals,  is,  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  lord 
high  treasurer,  who  is  reputed  to  be  chief  mi- 
nister: the  second  is,  James  Butler,  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  who  commands  the  army,  and  designs  to 
employ  it  in  bringing  over  the  pretender:  the 
third  is,  Henry  St.  John,  lord  viscount  Boltng- 
broke,  secretary  of  state,  who  must  be  supposed 
to  hold  B  constant  correspondence  at  the  court  of 
Bar  le  Due,  as  the  late  earl  of  Godolphin  did  with 
that  at  St.  Germain :  and  to  avoid  tediousness, 
Mr.  Bromley*,  and  the  rest,  are  employed  in  their 
■everal  districts  to  the  same  end.  These  are  the 
opinions,  which  Mr.  Steele  and  his  faction,  under 
the  direction  'of  their  leaders,  are  endeavouring, 
with  alt  their  might,  to  propagate  among  the 
people  of  England,  cont-erning  the  present  mi- 
nistry; with  what  reservation  to  the  honour,  wis- 
dom, or  justice  of  the  queen,  I  cannot  determine; 
who,  by  her  own  free  choice,  after' long  expe- 
rience of  their  abilities  and  integrity,  and  in  com- 
pliance to  f  the  general  wishes  of  her  jieople,  called 
them  to  her  service.  Such  an  accusation  against 
persons  in  so  high  trust,  should  require,  I  think, 
at  least  one  single  overt  act  to  make  it  good.  If 
there  be  no  other  choice  of  persons  fit  to  serve  the 


•  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conimonii.     H. 
t  It  should  be — '  in  compliance  with,'  &c. 
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crown,  without  danger  from  the  pretender,  except 
among  those  who  Sre  called  the  whig  party,  the 
Hanover  succession  is  then  indeed  in  a  very  des- 
perate sta\e:  that  illustrious  family  will  have  al- 
most nine  in  ten  of  the  kingdom  against  it,  and 
those  principally  of  the  landed  interest ;  which  is 
most  to  be  depended  upon,  in  such  a  natton  as 
ours. 

I  have  now  got  as  far  as  his  extracts,  which  I 
shall  not  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  with  the 
originals,  but  suppose  he  has  gotten  them  fairly 
transcribed ;  I  only  think,  that  whoever  is  paten- 
tee for  printing  acts  of  parliament,  may  have  a 
very  fair  action  against  him  for  invasion  of  pro- 
perty: but  this  is  none  of  my  business  to  inquire 
into. 

After  two  and  twenty  pages  spent  in  reciting 
acts  of  parliament,  he  desires  leave  to  repeat  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  union;  upon  which  I 
have  some  few  things  to  observe. 

This  work,  he  tells  us,  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted by  several  of  her  majesty's  predecessors; 
although  I  do  not  remember  *  it  was  ever  thought 
pn  by  any,  except  king  James  the  first,  and  the 
late  king  William.  I  have  read  indeed,  that  some 
small  overtures  were  made  by  the  former  of  these 

•  Dr.  Hawkesworlh  has  remar|ied,  that  the  author's  memory 
fciled  hiiu  a  little  in  this  asserlion,  as  one  of  his  answerers  ob- 
served. But  the  Dean  tiad  6bviated  this  remark  in  a  postscript 
to  the  abovementioned  Examiner,  by  acknowledging  his  mistake; 
and  thut  he  had  been  since  told,  "  That  some  overtures  were 
made  to  tliat  end  in  the  reigns  of  other  princes;"  and  complain- 
ing ofsome  literal  eaistakes  of  the  printer,  particularly  ti^t  pointed 
out  ip  g.  205.    N.  - 
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-]»riiice«  toward  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
but  rejected  with  indignation  and  contempt  by  the 
English:  and  the  historian  tells  us,  that  how  de- 
generate and  corrupt  soever  the  court  and  parlia- 
ment then  were,  they  would  not  give  ear  to  so  in- 
famous a  proposal.  I  do  not  find,  that  any  of  Uie 
succeeding  princes  before  the  revolution,  ever  re- 
sumed the  design ;  because  it  was  a  project,  for 
which  there  could  not  possibly  be  assigned  the  . 
least  reason  or  necessity  j  for  1  defy  any  mortal 
to  name  one  single  advantage  tl>at  England  could 
ever  expect  from  such  a  union. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  late  king's  reigo, 
upon  apprehensions  of  the  want  of  issue  from  him 
or  the  princess  Anne,  a  proposition  for  uniting 
both  kingdoms  was  begun ;  because  Scotland  had 
not  settled  their  crown  upon  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover, but  left  themselves  at  large,  in  hopes  to 
make  their  advantage;  and  it  was  thought  highly 
dangerous  to  leave  that  part  of  the  island,  inha- 
bited by  a  poor  fierce  northern  people,  at  liberty 
to  put  themselves  under  a  different  king.  How- 
ever, the  opposition  to  this  work  was  so  great, 
that  it  could  not  be  overcome,  until  some  time 
after  her  present  majesty  came  to  the  crown ; 
when,  by  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  a  certain  • 
minister,  since  dead,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Scots,  which  gave  them  leave  to  arm 
themselves*;  and  so  the  union  became  necessary, 
not  for  any  actual  good  it  could  possibly  do  us, 
but  to  avoid  a  probable  evil;' and  at  the  same 
time  save  an  obnoxious  minister's  head;  who  was 

*  See  the  Examiner,  No.  XX.    H. 
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SO  wise  as  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing a  general  pardon  by  act  of  parliament,  because 
he  could  not,  with  so  much  decency  and  safety, 
desire  a  particular  one  for  himself.  These  facta 
are  well  enough  known-  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
And  I  remember,  discoursing  about  six  years  ago 
with  the  most  considerable  person*  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  union, 
he  frankly  owned  to  me,  that  this  necessity, 
brought  upon  us  by  the  wrong  management  of 
the  earl  of  Godolphin,.wa3  the  only  cause  of  the 
union. 

Therefore  I  am  ready  to  grant  two  points  tothe 
author  of  the  Crisis:  first,  that  the  union  became 
necessary  for  the  cause  above  related ;  because  it 
prevented  this  island  from  being  governed  by  two 
kings;  which  England  would  never  have  suflTered; 
and  it  might  probably  have  cost  us  a  war  of  a  year 
or  two  to  reduce  the  Scots.  Secondly,  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  break  this  union,  at  least 
in  this  juncture,  while  there  is  a  pretender  abroad, 
who  might  probably  lay  hold  of  such  au  oppor- 
tunity. And  this  made  me  wonder  a  little  at  the 
spirit  of  faction  last  summer,  among  some  people, 
who,  having  been  the  great  promoters  of  the 
union,  and  sev^eral  of  them  the  principal  gainers 
by  it  "I",  could  yet  proceed  go  far  ag  to  propose  in 

the 

•  Lord  Somers.     N. 

t  The  duke  of  Argyll,  who  ipalously  promoted  the  union,  the 
earl  of  Mar,  Mr.  Luckh^it,  and  Mr. Cockburii,  having  been  de- 
puted on  purpijse,  1%  mo  nitrated  to  the  queen  against  the  malt  tax, 
which  they  said  would  prubiiLly  prompt  the  Scots  to  declare  the 
•  union  dissolved.  James  Ogilvie,  earl  of  Fiiiliiier,  soon  after  moved 
thu  house  of  lords  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  foi  diuoWiog  the 
,  -         nnioD: 
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the  house  of  lords,  that  it  should  be  dissolved : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  those  peers,  who  had  ever  ■ 
opposed  it  in  the  beginning,  were  then  for  pre- 
serving it,  upon  the  reason  I  have  just  assigned, 
and  which  the  author  of  the  Crisis  has  likewise 
taken  notice  of. 

But  when  he  tells  us,  "  the  Englishmen  ought,  in 
generosity,  to  be  more  particularly  careful  in  pre- 
serving this  union,"  heargueslike  himself,  "The 
lat^  kingdom  of  Scotland  (says  he)  had  as  numer- 
ous a  nobility  as  England,"  &c.  They  had  indeed : 
and  to  that  we  owe  one  of  the  great  and  necessary 
evils  of  the  union,  upon  the  foot  it  now  stands. 
Their  nobility  is  indeed  so  numerous,  that  the 
whole  revenues  of  their  country  would  be  hardly 
able  to  maintain  them,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  their  titles;  and  what  is  infinitely  worse,  they, 
are  ne.ver  likely  to  be  extinct  unto  the  last  period 
of  ail  things;  because  the  greatest  part  of  them 
descend  to  heirs  general.  I  imagine  a  person 
of  quality  prevailed  on  to  marry  a  woman 
much  his  inferiour,  and  without  a  goat  to  her 
fortune,  and  her  friends  arguing  she  was  as  good 
as  her  husband,  -  because  she  brought  him  as  au- 
inerous  a  family  of  relatipns  and  servants  as  she 
found  in  his  house.  Scotland,  in  tlie  taxes,  is 
obliged  to  contribute  one  penny  for  every  forty 
pence  laid  upon  England ;  and  the  representatives 
they  send  to  pariiament  are  about  a  thirteenth. 
Every  other  Scotch  peer  has  all  the  privileges  of 
an  English  one,  except  that  of  sitting  Jn  parlia* 

union  ;  be  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  &lar,  and  supported  by  lord 
.EglingtoD,  the  earl  of  Hay,  tbe  duke  of  Argj'U,  and  others.     H. 
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meats  and  even  precedence  before  all  of  the  same 
title  that  shall  be  created  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  pensions  and  employments  possessed  by  the 
natives  of  that  country  now  among  us,  do  amount 
to  more  than  tlie  whole  body  of  their  nobility 
ever  spent  at  home ;  and  all  the  moijey  they  raise 
upon  the  publick,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  defray 
their  civil  and  military  lists.  I  could  point  out 
some  with  great  titles,  who  affected  to  appear  very 
vigorous  for  dissolving  the  union,  although  thdr 
whole  revenues,  before  that  period,  would  have 
ill  maintained  a  Welsh  justice  of  peace;  and 
have  since  gathered  more  money,  than  ever  any 
Scotchman,  who  had  not  travelled,  could  form  an 
idea  of. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  upon  occa> 
«on  of  the  union  act ;  which  is,  that  die  author 
of  the  Crisis  may  be  fairly  proved,  from  his  own 
citations,  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  a  pa- 
per of  his  called  the  Englishman,  of  October  89> 
there  is  an  advertisement  about  taking  in  sub- 
scriptions for  printing  the  Crisis,  where  the  title 
is  published  at  length  with  the  following  clause, 
which  the  author  thought  fit  to  drop  in  the  pub- 
lication'; ["  and  that  no  po\(^er  on  earth  can  bar, 
alter,  or  make  void  the  present  settlement  of  tbe 
crown,  &c.  By  Richard  Steele."]  In  his  extract 
of  an  act  of  parliament  made  since  the  union!  it 
appears  to  be  liigh  treason  for  any  person  by  writ- 
ing -or  printing  to  maintain  and  affirm,  that  the 
kings  or  queens  of  this  realm,  with  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  are  notable  to  make  laws 
and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  li- 
quit  and  bind  the  crown,  and  the  descend  limtta- 
.:■.... Goodie  ^°* 
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tion,  inheritance,  and  the  government  thereof. 
This  act  being  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  confirmed  at  the  union,  it  is  probable 
some  friend  of  the  author  advised  him  to  leave  out 
those  treasonable  words  in  the  printed  titlepage, 
which  he  had  before  published  in  the  advertise- 
ment ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  trea- 
tise itself  he  only  ofl^rs  it  to  every  good  subject's 
consideration,  whether  this  article  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  is  not  as  firm  as  the  union  it- 
self, and  as  the  settlement  of  episcopacy  in  Eug-. 
land,  &c.  And  he  thinks  the  Scots  understood  it 
so,  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  never  to 
be  controverted. 

These  I  take  to  be  only  treasonable  insinua- 
tions ;  but  the  advertisement  before  mentioned  is 
actually  high  treason;  for  which  the  author  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  if  that  would  avail  any  thing 
under  a  jurisdiction,  where  cursing  the  queen  is 
not  above  the  penalty  of  twenty  marks. 

Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  thewhigs 
of  late  years,  both  in  their  writings  and  discourses, 
have  affected  upon  all  occasions  to  allow  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  pretender.  This  makes  me  a  little 
wonder  to  see  our  author  labouring  to  prove 
the  contrary,  by  producing  all  the. popular  chat 
of  those  times,  and  other  solid  arguments  from 
Fuller's  narrative  :  but  it  must'  be  supposed,  that 
this  gentleman  acts  by  the  commands  of  his  supe- 
Tiours,  who  have  thought  fit  at  this  juncture  to 
jssue  out  new  orders,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves.  I  wish  they  had  been  more  clear  jn 
their  directions  to  him  upon  that  weighty  pointy 
f^hether  the  settilement  of  the  succession  in  the 
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house  of  Hanover  be  alterable  or  not.  I  hsn 
observed  where,  in  his  former  pages,  he  gives  it  in 
the  negative ;  but  in  the  turning  of  a  leaf,  he  has 
wholly  changed  his  mind.  He  tells  us,  he  won- 
ders there  can  be  found  any  Briton  weak  enough 
to  contejid  against  a  power  in  their  own  nation, 
which  is  practised  in  a  much  greater  degree  in 
other  states:  and  how  hard  it  is,  that  BritMti 
should  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  establishing  iti 
own  security,  by  relinquishing  only  those  branches 
oftheroyalline,  which  threaten  it  with  destruction; 
while  other  nations  never  scruple,  uponless  occa- 
sions, to  go  much  greater  lengths;  of  which  he 
produces  instances  in  France,  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia;  and  then  adds,  can  Great  Britain  help  to 
advance  men  to  other  thrones,  and  have  no  power 
in  limiting  its  own  ?  How  cah  a  senator,  capable 
of  doing  honour  to  sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  be  guilty 
of  such  ridiculous  inconsistencies?  "  The  author 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  AUies  (says  he)  has  dared 
to  drop  insinuations  about  altering  the  succes- 
sion." The  autitor  of  the  Conduct  of  the  AUiei 
writes  sense  and  English;  neither  of  which  the 
author  of  the  Crisis  understands.  The  former 
thinks  "  it  wrong  in  point  of  policy  to  call  in  a 
foreign  power  to  be  guarantee  of,  our  succes- 
sion, because  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  our 
own  legistatura  to  change  our  succession,  without 
the  consent  of^  that  prince  or  state  who  is  gua- 
rantee, whatever  necessity  may  happen  in  future 
times."  Now,  if  it  be  high  treason  to  aflBrm,  by 
\^riting,  that  the  legislature  has  no  such  power; 
and  if  Mr.  Steele  thinks  it  strange  that  Britain 
should  be  debarred  tlus  privilege^  what  could  be 
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tbe  crime  of  puttiog  such  a  case,  that  in  future 
;^e3,  a  necessity  might  happen  of  iimtting  the 
succession,  as  well  as  it  has  happened  already  ? 

When  Mr.  Steele  "  reflects  upon  the  many  so- 
lemn, strong  barriers  (to  our  succession)  of  lawj 
and  oaths,  &c.  he  thinks  all  fear  vanishes  be- 
fore them."  I  think  so  too,  provided  the  epithet 
solemn  goes  for  nothing;  because,  although  I  have 
often  heard  of  a  solemn- day,  a  solemn  feast,  and 
a  solemn  coxcomb,  yet  I  can  conceive  no  idea  to 
myself  of  a  solemn  barrier.  However,  be  that  as 
it  will,  his  thoughts  it  seems  will  notlet  him  rest, 
but,  before  he  is  aware,  he  asks  himself  several 
questions ;  and,  since  he  cannot  resolve  them,  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  hiniAvhat  satisfaction  I  ani 
able.  The  first  is,  what  are  the  marks  of  a  lasting 
security  ?  To  which  1  answer,  that  the  signs  of  it 
in  a  kingdom  or  state  are,  firsj,  good  laws;  and, 
secondly,  those  laws  well  executed ;  we  are  pretty 
well  provided  with  the  former,  but  extremely  de- 
.fective  in  the  latter. — Secondly,  what  are  our  ■ 
tempers  and  our  hearts  at  home?  If  by  ours  he  . 
means  those  of  himself  and  his  abettors,  they  are  ^ 
most  damnably  wicked  ;  impatient  for  the  death 
of  the  queen;  ready  to  gratify  their  ambition  and 
revenge,  by  all  desperate  methods;  wholly  alienate 
from  truth,  law,  religion,  mercy,  conscience,  of 
honour. — Thirdly,  in  what  hands  is  power  lodged 
abroad  ?  To  answer  the  question  naturally,  Lewis 
XIV.  is  king  of  France,  Philip  V.  (by  the  coun- 
fcls  and  acknowledgments  ofthewhigs)  is  king, 
of  Spain,  and  so  on.  If  by  power  he  means  mo- 
ney; the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  thoughtto  have, 
more  ready  money  than  all  the  kings  of  Christen-; 
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dom  together ;  but,  by  the  peculiar  disposition  <rf 

Providence,  it  is  locked  up  ia  a  trunk,  to  which 
his  ambitioD  has  no  key:  and  that  is  our  secu- 
rity : — Fourthly,  are  our  unnatural  divisions  our 
strength  ?  I  think  not ;  but  they  are  the  sign  of 
it,  for  being  unnatural  they  cannot  last ;  and  this 
shows,  that  union,  the  foundation  of  all  strength, 
is  more  agreeable  to  our  nature. — Fifthly,  is  it  no- 
thing to  us,  which  of  the  princes  of  Europe  has 
the  longest  sword?  Not  much,  if  we  can  tie  up 
his  hands,  or  put  a  strong  shield  into  those  of  his 
neighbours;  or  if  our  sword  be  as  sharp  as  his  is 
long ;  or  if  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  turn  his 
own  sword  into  a  ploughshare  ;  or  if  such  a  sword 
happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  infant,  or  strug- 
gled for  by  two  competitors. — Sixthly,  the  power- 
ful hand  that  deals  out  crowns  and  kingdoms  all 
around  us,  may  it  not  in  time  reach  a  king  out  to 
us  too?  If  the  powerful  hand  be  means  be  that 
of  France,  it  may  reach  out  as  many  kings  as  it 
pleases:  but  we  will  not  accept  them.  Whence 
does  this  man  get  his  iutellgence  ?  I  should  think 
even  his  brother  Ridpath  might  furnish  him  with 
better.  What  crowns  or  kingdoms  has  France 
dealt  about  ?  Spain  was  given  by  the  will  of  the 
former  king,  in  consequence  of  that  infamous 
treaty  of  partition,  the  advisers  of  which  will,  I 
hope,  never  be  forgot  in  England.  Sicily  was 
disposed  of  by  her  majesty  of  Great  Britain  ;  so 
in  effect  was  Sardiiiia.  France  indeed  once 
reached  out  a  king  to  Poland,  but  the  people, 
would  not  receive  him.  This  question  of  Mr. 
Steele's  was  therefore  only  put  in  ierrorem,  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth.—'Seventlily,  are  there  no 
pretensions 
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pretensions  to  our  crown  that  can  ever  be  revived? 
There  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  about  a  dozen ; 
and  those,  in  time,  may  possibly  beget  a  hundred ; 
but  we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can.  Captain  Bessus, 
when  he  had  fifty  challenges  to  answer,  protested 
he  could  not  fight  above  three  duels  a  day.  If 
the  pretender  should  fail,  (says  the  writer)  the 
French  king  has  In  his  quiver  a  succession  of 
them  ;  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  or  her  sons,  or  the 
dauphin  her  grandson.  Let  me  suppose  theche- 
vaUer  de  St.  George  to  be  dead ;  the  duchess  of 
Savoy  Will  then  be  a  pretender,  and  consequently 
must  leave  her  husband,  because  his  royal  high- 
ness (for  Mr.  Steele  has  not  yet  acknowledged  him 
for  a  king)  is  in  alliance  with  her  British  majesty; 
her  sons,  when  they  grow  pretenders,  must  under- 
go the  same  fate.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose 
of  the  dauphin,  if  he  happen  to  be  king  of  France 
before  the  pretendership  to  Britain  falls  to  his 
share;  for  I  doubt  he  will  never  be  persuaded  to 
remove  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  only  because  it 
is  too  near  England. 

3ut  •'  the  duke  of  Savoy  did,  some  years  ago, 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  in  right 
of  his  wife ;  and  he  is  a  prince  of  great  capacity, 
in  strict  alliance  with  France,  and  may  therefore 
veiy  well  add  to  our  fears  of  a  pppish  successor." 
Is  it  the  fault  of  the  present,  or  of  any  ministi^^ 
that  this  prince  put  in  his  claim  r  must  we  give 
him  opium  to  destroy  his  capacity?  or  can  we. 
prevent  his  alliance  with  any  prince,  who  is  in 
peace  with  her  majesty  ?  Must  we  send  to  stab  or, 
poison  all  the  popish  princes,  who  have  any  pre- 
tended  title  to  our  crown  by  the  proximity  of 
blood? 
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blood  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  can  thesd 
people  drive  at  ?  what  is  it  they  demand  ?  Sup- 
jiose  the  present  dauphin  were  vow  a  man,  and 
the  king  of  France,  and  next  popish  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  is  he  not  excluded  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  ?  But  what  regard  will  he  have 
to  our  laws  ?  I  answer ;  has  not  the  queen  as  good 
a  title  to  the  crown  of  France  r  and  how  is  she 
excluded,  but  by  their  law  against  the  succession  , 
of  females,  which  we  are  not  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge? And  is  it  not  in  our  power  to  exclude  fe- 
male successors,  as  well  as  in  theirs?  If  such  a 
pretence  shall  prove  the  cause  of  a  war,  what  hu- 
man power  can  prevent  it  ?  But  our  cause  must 
necessarily  be  good  and  righteous ;  for  either  the 
.kings  of  England  have  been  unjustly  kept  out  of 
the  possession  of  France,  or  the.dauphin,  although 
nearest  of  kin,  c^n  have  no  legal  title  to  England. 
And  he  must  be  an  ill  prince  indeed,  who  will  not 
h;ivf  the  hearts  and^ands  ot'iiioety-riine  in  ahun- 
dred  among  his  subjects,  against  such  a  popish 
pretender. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  answering  the  seventh 
question ;  because  it  led  me  to  c'onsider  all  he  had 
afterward'  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the  pretender. 
Eighthly,  and  lastly,  he  asks  himself  whether  Po- 
'  pery  and  Ambition  are  become  tame"  and  quiet 
neighbours  ?  In  this  I  can  give  hiui  no  satisfac- 
tion, because  I  never  was  in  that  street  where  they 
live  ;  nor  do  I  converse  with  any  of  their  friends; 
only  I  find  they  are  persons  of  a  verj'  evil  reputa- 
tion. But  1  am  told  for  certain,  tliat  Ambition 
had  removed  her  lodging,  and  lives  tlie  very  next 
door  to  Faction,  wWre  they  keep  9uch  a  racket, 

that 
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that  the  whole  pariah  is  ftisturbed,  oaA  every  night 
in  an  uproar. 

This  much  in  answer  to  those  eight  uneasy  ques- 
tions put  by  the  author  t6  himself  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy evei'y  Briton,  and  give  him  an  occasion  of 
"  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  affairs  of  £urope 
in  general  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  in  parti* 
cular." 

After  cnamerating  the  great  actions  of  the  con- 
federate armies,  under  the  command  of  prince  Eu- 
gene and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Steele 
observes,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  the 
British  "  general,  however  unaccountable  it  may 
be  to  posterity,  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  glorious  labour."  Ten  years  fruits,  it 
seems,  were  not  sufficient,  and  yet  they  were 
the  fruitfultest  campaigns  that  ever  any  general 
cropped.-  However,  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  pos- 
terity will  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  but  some  care 
taken  both  of  her  majesty's  glory,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  those  she  employs.  An  impartial  histo- 
rian may  tell  the  worid,  (and  the  next  age  will 
easily  beliere  what  it  continues  to  feel)  that  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  a  few  factious  insolent  ' 
subjects  had  almost  destroyed  their  country,  by 
continuing  a  ruinous  war  in  conjunction  with  al- 
lies, for  whose  sake  principally  we  fought,  who 
refused  to  bear  their  just  proportion  of  their  , 
charge,  aud  were  connived  at  in  their  refusal,  for 
private  ends:  that  these  factious  people  treated 
the  best  and  kindest  of  sovereigns  with  insolence, 
criielty,  and  ingratitude,  of  which  he  will  be  able 
to  produce  several  instaoces ;  that  they  encouraged 
persons  and  principles  alien  from  our  religion  and 

Toi.  V.  <i.  government, 
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government,  in  qrder  to  strengthen  their  faction; 
he  will  tell  the  reasons,  why  the  general,  and  first 
minister,  were  seduced  to  be  heads  of  this  faction, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  they  had  always  pro- 
fessed. Such  an  historian  will  show  many  rea- 
sons, which  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  ge- 
neral and  his  friends;  ,who,  knowing  the  bent  of 
the  nation  was  against  them,  expected  to  lose  their 
power  when  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Particularly, 
the  historian  will  discover  the  whole  intrigue  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  commission  to  be  general  for  life  * ;  where- 
in.justice  will  be  done  to  a  person  at  that  time  of 
high  station  in  the  law,  who,  (I  mention  it  to  his, 
honour)  advised  the  duke,  when  he  was  consulted 
upon  it,  not  to  accept  of  such  a  commission.  By 
these,  and  many  other  instances,  which  time  will 
bi'ing  to  light,  it  may  perhaps  appear  not  very 
unaccountable  to  posterity,  why  this  great  man 
was  dismissed  at  last;  but  rather  why  he  was 
dismissed  no  sooner. 

But  this  is  entering  into  a  wide  field,  I  shall 
therefore  leave  posterity  to  the  inforffiation  of 
better  historians  than  tlie  author  of  the  Crisis,  or 
myself;  and  go  on  to  inform  the  present  age,  in 
some  ^cts,  which  the  great  orator  and  politician 
thinks  fit  to  misrepresent,  with  the  utmost  degree 
either  of  natural  or  wilful  ignorance.  He  asserts, 
that  in  the  duke  of  Ormond's  campaign,  "  after 
a  suspension  uf  arms  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  proclaimed  at  the  head, of  the  armies,  the 
British  troops,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  garri- 

*  iec  the  Examiner,  No.  XX.  and  the  lutHcqueut  pspen.    H. 
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SODS,  withdrew  themselves  from  their  confederatea." 
TTie  fact  Is  directly  otherwise ;  for  the  British 
troops  were  most  infamously  deserted  by  the  con- 
federates, after  all  that  could  be  urged  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond  and  the  carl  of  Strafford,  to 
press  the  confederate  generals  not  to  forsake  them. 
The  duke  was  directed  to  avoid  engaging  in  any 
action,  until  he  had  farther  orders,  because  an 
account  of  the  king  of  Spain's  renunciation  was 
every  day  expected :  this,  the  Imperialists  and 
Dutch  knew  well  enough;  and  therefore  proposed 
to  the  duke,  in  that  very  juncture,  to  engage  the 
French,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  render  despe- 
rate all  the  queen's  measures  toward  a  peace.  Was 
not  the  certain  possession  of  Dunkirk  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  battle?  A  whole 
campaign  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with 
such  an  acquisition,  although  at  the  cost  of  many 
thousand  lives,  and  several  millions  of  money, 
would  have  been  thought  very  gloriously  ended. 

Neither,  after  atl,  was  it  a  new  thing,  either  in 
the  British  general,  or  the  Dutch  deputies,  to 
refuse  fighting,  when  they  did  not  approve  it. 
When  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  going  to 
invest  Bouchain,  the  deputies  of  the  States  pressed 
lum  in  vain  to  engage  the  enemy ;  and  one  of  them 
was  so  far  discontented  upon  his  grace's  refusal, 
that  he  presently  became  a  partizan  of  the  peace; 
yet  I  do  not  remember  any  clamour  then  raised 
here  against  the  duke  upon  that  account.  Again, 
when  the  French  invaded  Douay,  after  the  con-  , 
federates  had  deserted  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
prince  Eugene  was  violently  bent  upon  a  battle, 
and  said  they  should  never  have  another  lo  good 

«2  ■  ^_    ..,CW)glc 
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an  opportuqitj- ;  but  monsieur ,  a  private  de- 
puty, rose  up,  and  opposed  it  so  far,  that  the  prince 
was  forced  to  desist.  Was  it  then  more  criminal 
i^"  ''-c  duke  of  Ormond  to  refuse  fighting  by  ex- 
press command  of  the  queen,  and  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  Dunkirk,  than  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough to  give  the  same  refusal,  without  any 
such  ordfi^s,  Or  any  such  advantage  F  or  shall  a 
Putch  deputy  assume  more  power  than  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain's  general,  acting  by  the  immediate 
commands  of  his  sovereign  ? 

The  emperor  and  th£  empire  (says  Mr.  Steele  by 
way  of  admiradon)  continue  the  war!  Is  his  Im-. 
periat  majesty  able  to  continue  it  or  not?  If  he 
be,  then  Great  Britain  has  been  strangely  used  for 
ten  years  past.  Then  how  came  it  to  pass,  that, 
of  about  ten  thousand  men  in  his  service  in  Italy 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Turin,  there  were  not 
above  four  thousand  paid  by  himself?  If  he  be 
not  able  to  cont;inue  it,  why  does  he  go  on  ?  The 
reasons  are  clear; -because  the  war  only  affecta 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  whom  he  is  willing 
enough  to  expose,  but  not  his  own  dominiohs. 
Besides,  his  Imperial  ministers  are  In  daily  expec- 
tation of  the  queen's  death;  which  they  hope  will 
give  a  new  turn  to  aiFairs,  and  rekindle  the  war  in 
'Europe  upon  the  old  foot;  and  we  know  how  the 
ministers  of  that  court  publlckly  assign  it  for  a  rea- 
son of  their  obstinacy  against  peace,  that  they 
hope  for  a  sudden  revolution  in  England.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  appearance  of  the  emperor's  being 
forsaken  by  his  ally,  will  serve  to  increase  the  cla- 
mour, both  here  and  in  Holland,  against  her  ma>^ 
jesty  and  those  she  employs.  , 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Steele  says,  there  can  be  no  crime  in  af- 
firming (if  it  be  truth)  that  the  house  of  Bourbon 
19  at  this  juncture  become  more  formidable,  and 
bids  fairer  for  a  universal  monarchy,  and  to  en* 
gross  the  whole  trade  of  Europe,  than  it  did  be- 
fore the  war. 

No  crime  io  affirming  it,  if  it  be  truth.  I  will 
for  once  allow  his  proposition.   But,  if'it  be  false, 

-  then  I  affirm,  that  whoever  advances  so  seditious 
a  falsehood,  deserves  to  be  hanged.  Does  he  mean 
by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  two  lungs  of  France 
and  Spain?  If  so,  I  reject  his  meaning,  vhid 
would  insinuate,  that  the  interests  and  designs  of' 
both  those  princes  will  be  the  same;  whereas  they 
tfre  more  opposite  than  those  of  any  two  other 
monarchs  in  Christendom.  This  is  the  whole 
foolish'  slander  so  frequently  flung  upon  the  peace, 

■  and  ais  frequently  refuted.  These  factious  under- 
takers of  the  press  write  with  gre^t  advantage; 
they  strenuously  affirm  a  thousand  falsehoods, 
without  fear,  wit,  conscience,  or  knowledge;  and 
we,  who  answer  them,  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
an  argument  for  each ;  after  which,  in  the  very 
next  pamphlet,  we  see  the  same  assertions  pro- 
duced again,  without  the  least  notice  of  what  has 
been  said  to  disprove  thenj.  By  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, dpes  he  mean  only  the  French  king  for  the 
time  being  ?  If  so,  and  his  assertion  be  true,  then 
that  prince  must  deal  with  the  devil,  or  else  the 
money  and  blood  spent  in  oor  ten  years  victories 
against  him,^might  as  w«ll  have  continued  in  the 
purses  and  veins  of  her  majesty's  stjhjects. 

But  the  particular  assertions  of  this  author  are 
easier 
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easier  detected*'  than  his  general  ones;. I  shall 
therefore  proceed  upon  examining  the  former. 
iFor  instance :  I  desire  him  to  ask  the  t),utch,  who 
can  best  inform  himj  why  they  delivered  up  Tra- 
erbach  to  the  Imperialist?  for,  as  to  the  queen, 
her  majesty  was  never  once  consulted  in  it;  what- 
ever his  preceptors,  the  politicians  of  Button's 
coffeehouse,  may  have  informed  him  to  the  coa- 
trary., 

.  Mr.  Steele  affirms,  that  the  French  have  begun 
the  demolition  of  Duiikirk  contemptuously  and 
arbitrarily  tlieir  own  way.  The  governor  of  the 
^own,  and  those  gentlemen  mtrusted  with  the  ih^ 
spection  of  this  work,  do  assure  me,  that  the  fact 
is  altogethei;  otherwise;  that  the  method  prescribed 
by  those  whom  her  majesty  employs,  has  been  ex- 
actly followed,  and  th^t  the  works  are  already  dc'- 
iholished;  i  x^ill  venture  totell  him  farther,  that 
the  demolition  w^s  , so  loqg  defert^d,  in  .order  to 
repiove  thgse.  dijff^ul^ies,  which  tlVe  bai-rier  treaty, 
IJas  put  lis  under.;  ^nd  the.  event  has  shown,  that 
It  was  prudent  to  proceed  no  faster,  until  those 
difficulties  were  got. oyer.  The  mole  and  harbour 
could  not  be  destroyed,,  until  tlie  ships  were  got 
o"iit.;'  which,  by.  reason  or  some  profound  secrets 
of  state,  did  not  happen  untir  the  other  day.  Who, 
gave  him  those  just  .suspicions,  thit  the' mole  and 
harbour  will,never'  be  destroyed?  What  is  it  hrf 
would  now  iqsmuateP'  tliat  tne  ministry  is' bribed 
to  leave  the  most  important  part  of  tfie  work  iin- 

•  It  should  be-^'are  easier  to  be.detecled;'  or,  '  are  mora 
easily  detected,'  tcc'f/^,-'   "  -'  '■         ■        '     r: 

'        done ; 
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done ;  or,  that  the  pretender  is  to  mvade'us  from 
thence;  or,  that  the  queen  has  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  her  servants,  to  prevent  the  good 
effects  of  the  peace,  for  no  other  end  but  to  lose 
the  affections  of  her  people,  and  endanger  her- 
self? 

Instead  of  any  farther  information,  which  I  could  • 
easily  give,  but  which  no  honest  man  can  want,  f 
venture  to  aifjrm  that  the  mole  and  harbour  of 
'Dunkirk  will  in  a  short  time  be  most  etfectualijr 
destroyed ;  and  at  the  same  time  X  venture^  to 
prophesy,  that  neither  Mr.  Steele,  nor  his  fectioo, 
will  ever  confess  they  believe  it. 

After  all,  it  is  a  Uttle^hard  that  the  queen  can- 
not be  allowed  to  demolish  this  town  in  whatever 
manner  she  pleases  to  fancy.  Mr.  Steele  must 
have  it  done  in  his  own  way,  and  is  angry  th? 
French  have  pretended  to  do  it  in  theirs;  and  yet 
he  wrongs  them  into  the  bargain.  For  my  0W4 
part,  I  do  seriously  think  the  most  Christian  king 
to  be  a  much  better  friend  of  her  majesty's,  than 
Mr.  Steele,  or  any  of  his  faction.  Besides,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  he  is  a  monarch  and  a  rela- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  if  I  were  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  my  advice  to  be  asked,  which  of  those  two 
gentlemen  born*,  should  have  the  direction  in  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  I  will  give  it  for  the  for^ 
mev;  because  I  look  upon  Mr.  Steele,  an  quaUty 
of  a  member  of  his  party,  to  be  much  more  skilful 
fii  demolishing  at  {^ome  than  abroad, 

Tlier^  is  a  prospect  of  more  danger  to  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe  and  to  the  trade  of  Britain,  from 

*Mr.  Steele  oAenrtylethiiawlf  10.    H. 
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the  emperor  •  overrunning  Italy,  than  from  Francs 
oreminning  the  empire;  that  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty entertains  such  thoughts,  is  visible  to  the 
world :  and  although  little  can  be  said  to  justify 
many  actions  of  the  French  king,  yet  the  worst  of 
them  have  never  equalled  the  emperor's  arbitrary 
keeping  the  possession  of  Milan,  directly  contrary 
to  his  oath,  and  to  the  express  words  of  the  golden 
bull,  which  oblige  him  to  deliver  up  every  fief  that 
ialls,  or  else  th^  must  all,  in  the  course  of  time, 
lapse  into  his  own  hands- 

I  was  at  a  loss  who  it  was  that  Mr.  Steele  hinted 
at  some  time  ago,  by  "  the  powerful  hand,  that 
deals  out  crowns  and  kingdoms  all  around  us."  I 
now  plainly  find  he  meant  no  other  hand  but  bis 
own.  He  has  dealt  out  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
France;  to  France  ))e  has  given  leave  to  invade 
the  empire  next  spring,  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  and  now  at  last  he  deals  France  the 
imperial  dignity ;  and  so  farewell  liberty ;  Eu- 
rope will  be  French.  But,  in  Order  to  bring  all 
this  about,  the  capital  of  Austria,  the  residence  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  must  continue  to  be  visited 
by  the  pl^ue,  of  which  the  emperor  must  die, 
and  so  the  thing  is  done. 

Why  should  not  I  venture  to  deal  out  one 
sceptre  in  my  turn,  a^well  as  Mr.  Steele  ?  I  there- 
fore deal  out  the  empire  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
upon  failure  of  issue  to  this  emperor  at  his  death : 
provided  the  whigs  will  prevail  on  the  son  to  turn 
papist,  to  get  an  empire,  as  they  did  upon  the 

*  U  AoM  be — '  fTom  Aa  emperor*!  awrrunniiii  Ftaly,  UtMi 
JitMB  Fiame't  (>rarraniiinj  Iha  en; iit.*    S. 
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£ither,  to  get  a  kiDgdom.  Or^  if  this  prince  be 
bot  approved  of,  I  deal  it  out  in  his  stead  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria:  and  Ja  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  I  dare  engage  to  have  all  Christendom  tp 
second  me,  whatever  the  spleen,  in  the  shap«  of 
politicks,  may  dictate  to  the  author  of  the  Crisis. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Stale,  in  representing  the 
circumstances  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  is,  to  sigt 
Bify  to  the  world,  that  all  Europe  is  put  in-  the 
lugh  road  to  slavery,  by  the  corrupUoa  of  her 
majesty's  present  ministers ;  and  so  he  goes  on  to 
Portugal;  which,  having  during  the.var  suppHed 
us  with  gold  in  exchange  for  our  woollen  maou- 
facture^  lias  only  at  present  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  its  protection  to  last  no  longer  than  till  the  Ca-, 
t^onians  are  reduced ;  and  then  the  old  preten- 
sions of  5pain  to  Portugal  will  be  revived;  and^ 
Portugal,  when  once  enslaved  by  Spain^  falls  na-^ 
turally,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  into  the  gulf  of 
France.  In  the -mean  time,  let  us  see  what  relief 
a  little  truth  can  give  this  unhappy  .kingdom. 
That  Portugal  has  yet  no  more  than  a  suspension 
of  arms  they  may  thank  themselves,  because  they 
came  so  late  into  the  treaty ;  and  that  fhqy  caipe 
so  late,  they  may  thapk  the  whigs,  whpse  fa^ 
representations  they  were  so  weak  as  to  believe.- 
However,  the  queen  has  voluntarily  given  t^iem  a 
guarantee  to  defend  them  against  Spain,  until  the 
peace  shall  be  made ;  and  ''such  terms  after  the 
peace  are  stipulated  for  them,  as  the  Portuguese 
theipselves  are  contoited  with. 

Havipg  mentioned  the  Catalonians,  he  puts  the 

questipn,  "  who  cann^me  the  Catalpnians  without 

» tear  .3"    That  can  I  ^  for  he  has  tol4  so  m^n^ 

melancholy 
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inelanoholy  fttones  Without  one  syllable  of  truths 
that  he  has  blunted  the  edge  of  my  ftars,  and! 
shall  not  be  startled  at  the  worst  he  can  say.  What 
he  affirms  concerning' the  Catalonians,  is  iocluded 
in  the  following  particulars ;  first,  that  they  were 
drawn  into  thewar'by  the  encouragement  of  thic 
maritime  powers;  byn^ich  are  understood  Eng- 
land and  Holland:  'bUtheis'tbo  good  a  friend  of 
the  Dutch,  -to  give  l3ietii  any  part  of  the  blatoel 
Secondly,  that  they  are  now  abandoned  and  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment' of  an' enragfed  |)rince. 
Thirdly,  thattbey  always  apposed  the  person  and 
interest* of  that  priVice,  who  fe  their  present  king. 
Lastly;  that  t1ie'do<Jm  is  dreadful  bf'those,  who 
shall,  in  the  sight  af  Clod,' hfeestt'emed  their  de- 
stroyere.  Aridi|''we  interpl-et  the  insiitiiation  he 
makes;  at'cprding  to  his  own  fhind,'  tfee  destruc- 
tion of  those  people' mast  be'imputect^to  fee  pre- 
sent minisilry;  '       '-_         ,'    ,  ;      '. 

I  anl  somrtimeB,  in.  charity,  disposed  to  hope,' 
that  this  writer  is  not  alw^ays  sensible  of  the  fla- 
grant falsehoods  he  utters,.butis  either  biassed  by 
an  indiriationtb' believe  flie  wont,  or  a  want  of 
judgment  to  choose  his  informers.  That  the  Ca- 
talonians were  drawn  int6  the  war  b^  the  encou- 
ragement of  her  majesty,  shotild"  ntJt'  in  decency 
have  been  affirmed;  until  about  firtyy  eats  hence ; 
when  it  might  be  supposed  lher6 'wouId'Be  h6 
living  witness  left  to  disprove  it.  ''it  was  only 
upon  the  assufantfts  ofaretoltgivefiby  theprincd 
of  Hesse  and  others, '  and  tlfieit'  lavitatiori,  thai 
the  queen  was'prevailed  with  tb  Sfetid'.^f  Forces 
upon  that  expedition.  Wheri  Bb,rcfel6ria  w^  taken",' 
by  a  most  unexpected  acirid^nt  bf'a  Comb  liglit- 
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JQg  on  thej^ifgazine,  then  indeed  the  CaUloniat^s 
revolted,  :having. before  submitted  and  sworn  alle- 
giance to  Philipj  as  much  as  any  other  province  of 
Spain.  Upon  the  peace  between  that  crown  .and 
Britain,  -thf  queen,  in  order  to  ease  the  emperoF, 
and  save  his  troops,  stipulated  with  king  Philip  for 
a  neutrality  in  Italy,  and  that  his  imperial  majesty 
should  have  liberfy  to  evacuate  Catalonia ;  upon 
condition  of  absolute  indemnity  of  the'  Catalans, 
with  .an  entir,e  restitution  to  their  honours, 
dignities,  .  and  estates.  As  this  neutrality  was 
never  observed  by  the  emperor,  so  he  never  effec- 
tually evacuated  Catalonia;  for,  although  he  sent 
away  the  main  body,  he  left  behind  many  officers 
^.i^d  g|-jyate  men,-  who  pow^pmt  up  and  assist 
(hose  j^b^tinate  people  to  continue  in  their  rebeU 
lion,  J,, It  is  true  indeed  that  kin^  fhiUp.did  not 
absolutely  restore  the  Catalans  to  all  their  old  pri- 
vilege^,, ^f  which  .they  pever  mad?  other,  use  than 
as  an.e.ncQ^ragemeht  to  re^el ;  but  admitted  thein 
to  the  same  privilege!  yith  his  subjects  of  Castile, 
particularly  to  the  hhcrty  of  trading,  and  having 
employments  in  the  West  Indies,  whip h  they  never 
epj<?yed  before..  Besides,  the  queen  reserved  tq 
herself  the  power  of:  procuring  farther  immunities 
for  them,  wherein  the  ^ost  christian  king  waf 
«Jjlige4  , to  second  her.:  for,;  l)is  catholic  majesty 
Intended  no  m.ore'thaii  to  retrench  those  privileges, 
under  the  prejest  of  which  they  now  rebel,  as  they 
bad  formerly  done  in  favour  of  France.  How 
dreadful  then  ipust  be  thf  doom  of  those,  whp 
binderetj^these^people  frpm  snbmitting  to  the  gea-, 
tie  terms.oi^red  them  by  the^  prince !,  and  who, 
^l^hough  they,  be  consciom^  of  their  own,  inability 
'"".'"        ':     '  ■'    ,-^to. 
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to  furnish  one  single  ship  for  the  support  of  tbe 
Catalans,  are  at  this  instant  spurring  them  on  to 
their  ruin,  by  promises  of  aid  and  protection ! 
'  Thus  much  in  answer  to  Mr.  Steele's  account  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  frotn  which  he  deduces  the 
tiniversal  monarchy  of  France,  and  the  danger  of 
I  know  not  how  many  popish  successors  to  Britain. 
His  political  reflections  are  as  good  as  his  facts. 
*'  We  must  observe,"  says  he,  "  that  the  person 
■who  seems  to  be  the  mostfavoured  by'the  French 
king  in  the  late  treaties,  is  the  duke  of  Savoy." 
Extremely  right :  for,  whatever  that  prince  got 
by  the  peace,  he  owes  entirely  to  her  majesty,  a 
a  just  reward  for  his  having  been  so  firm  and  use- 
ful an  ally ;  neither  was  France  brought  with  more 
difficulty  to  yield  any  one  point,  than  that  of 
allowing'  the  duke  such  a  barrier  as  th@  queeb  in- 
sisted on. 

■  "  He  is  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Italy."  I  had  rather  see  him  so  than  the  emper- 
or. "  He  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  a 
secret  and  strict  alliance  with  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon." This  is  one  of  those  facts  wherein  I  am 
most  inclined  to  believe  the  author,  because  it  ii' 
what  he  must  needs  be  utterly  ignorant  of,  and 
therefore  may  possibly  be  true;. 
>  I  thought  indeed  we  should  be  safe  from  afl. 
popish  successors  as  far  as  Italy,  because  of  the 
prodigious  clutter  about  sending  the  pretender 
thither.  But  they  will  never  agree  where  to  fix 
their  longitude.  The  duke  of  Savoy  is  the  more 
dangerous  for  removing  to  Sicily :  he  adds  to  our 
ftars  for  being  too  uear.  So,  whether  Fraoce 
conquer  Germanjr,  or  be  in  peacfi  arid  good  un- 
^  derstandinj; 
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d^rstanding  with  it,  either  event  will  put  us  and 
Holland  at  the  mercy  of  France,  which  has  a  qui- 
ver full  of  pretenders  at  its  back,  whenever  the 
chevalier  shall  die. 

This  was  just  the  logick  of  poor  prince  Butler, 
a  splenetick  niadmap,  whom  every  body  may  re- 
member about  the  town.  Prince  Pamphilio  in 
Italy  employed  emissaries  to  torment  prince  But- 
ler here.  But  what  if  prince  Pamphilio  die  ?  Why 
then  he  had  left  in  his  will,  that  his  heirs  and  ex- 
ecutors torment  prince  Butler  for  ever. 

I  cannot  think  it  a  misfortune,  what  Mr.  Steele 
affirms,*  "  that  treasonable  books  lately  dispersed 
among  us,  striking  apparently  at  the  Hanover 
succession,  have  passed  almost  without  observa- 
tion from  the  generality  of  tlie  people;"  because 
it  seems  a  certain  sign,  that  the  generality  of  the 
people  are  well-disposed  to  that  illustrious  family : 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  to  see  seditious 
books  dispersed  among  us,  apparently  striking  at 
the  queen  and  her  administration,  at  the  consti- 
tution  in  church  and  state,  and  at  all  religion ; 
yet  passing  without  observation  from  the  general- 
ity of  those  in  power :  but  whetlier  this  remissness 
may  be  imputed  to  Whitehall,  or  Westminstex- 
hall,  is  otner  men's  business  to  inquire.  Mr. 
Steele  knows  in  his  conscience,  that  the  Queries 
concerning  the  pretender,  issued  from  one  of  his 
own  party.  And  as  for  the  poor  nonjuring  cler- 
^gytojUi,  who  was  trusted  with  committing  to  the 
firess  a  late  book  on  the  subject  of  hereditary 

•  Thii  ihmiU  be — *  I  cannot  think  it  a  misfortune,  as  Mr. 
Steele  afiini}],'  &c.  QOt,  <  what  Mr.  Steele  affirms,'  which  it  nut  v 
grajpmar.    S. 
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right,  by  a  strain  of  a  summumjus,  he  is  nov;^ 
as  I  am.told,  with  half  a  score  children,  starving 
and  rotting  among  thieves  and  pickpockets,  in 
the  common  room  of  a  stinking  jail.  *  I  have 
never  seen  either  the  book  or  the  publisher ;  how- 
ever, I  would  fain  ask  one  single  person  f  in  the 
world  a  question  ;  why  he  has  so  often  drank  the 
abdicated  king's  health  upon  his  knees  ? — But  the 
transition  is  natural  and  frequent,  and  I  shall  not 
trouble  him  for  an  answ'er. 

It  is  the  hardest  case  in  the  world,  that  Mr. 
Steele  should  take  up  the  artificial  reports  of  his 
own  faction,  and  then  put  them  off  upon  the 
world,  as  additional  fears  of  a  popish  successor. 
I  can  assure  him,  tfcat  no  good  subject  of  the 
queen's  is  under  the  least  concern,  whether  tiie 
pretender  be  converted  or  not,  farther  than  their 
wishes  that  all  men  would  embrace  the  true  reli- 
gion. But  reporting  backward  and  forward  upon 
this  point,  helps  to  keep  up  the  noise,  and  is  a 
topick  for  Mr.  Steele  to  enlarge  himself  .upon,  by 
showing  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  such  con- 
versions, by  collecting  a  list  of  popish  cruelties, 
and  repeating  after  himself  and  the  bishop  of 
Sarum,  the  dismal  effects  likely  to  follow  upon  the 
return  of  that  superstition  among  us. 

But,  as  this  writer  is  reported,  by  those  who 
know  him,  to  be  what  the  French  call  journalier, 
his  fear  and  courage  operating  accorditig  to  the 
weather  in  our  uncertain  climate,  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve the  two  last  pages  of  his  Crisis  were  written  • 

*  Upun  hisconvictionlewas  committed  to  the  Marsh'alsea  ; 
and  at  his  tentcnce,  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  three  years.    H. 
t  PdrkerrBfierward  lofd  chancellor.     See  beftfte,  p.  202.    N. 
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00  a  Eunshiny  day.  Thi?  I  g^ew  from  tfae  gene- 
raltepour  of  them,  and  particularly  iirom  aa 
unwary  assertion,  which,  if  he  believes  as  firmly 
as  I  do,  will  at  once  overthrow  all  his  foreign  and 
domestick  fears  of  a  popish  successor.  "  As 
divided  a  people  as  we  are,  those  who  stand  for 
the  house  o£  Hanover  are  infinitely  superiour  ia 
number,  wealth,  courage,  and  all  arts  military 
aud  civil,  to  those  in  the  contrary  interest;  be- 
side which,  we  have  laws  I  say,  the  laws  on  our 
side.  The  laws,  I  say,  the  laws."  Tliis  elegant 
repetition  is,  I  think,  a  little  out  of  place ;  for 
the  stress  might  better  have  been  laid  upon  so 
great  a  majority  of  tlie  nation  ;  without  which,  I 
doubt  the  la.ws  would  be  of  little  weight,  al- 
though they  be  very  good  additional  securities. 
And  if  what  lie  here  asserts  be  true,  as  it  certainly 
is,  although  he  assert  it  (for  I  allow  even  the  ma- 
jority of  his  own  party  to  be  against  the  pre- 
tender) there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor, except  from  the  unreasonable  jealousies  of 
the  best  among  that  party,  and  from  the  malice, 
the  avarice,  or  ambition  of  the  worst ;  without 
which,  Britain  would  be  able  to  defend  her  suc- 
cession, against  all  her  enemies,  both  at  bom^and 
abroad.  Most  of  the  dangers  from  abroad,  , 
which  he  enumerates  as  the  consequences  of  this 
very  bad  peace  made  by  the  queen,  and  approved 
by  parliatnent,  must  have  subsisted  under  any 
peace  at  all ;  unless,  among  other  projects  equally 
feasible,  we  could  have  stipulated  to  cut  th? 
throats  of  every  popish  relation  to  the  royal 
&mily. 
Weil,^  by, this  a^thor^s  own  confession,  a  num- 
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ber  infinitely  superiour,  and  the  best  circamstaQ- 
tiated  imaginably  are  for  the  successioa  in  the 
house  of  Haoov^r.  This  suoicesuon  is  estabUsbed, 
confirmed,  and  secured  by  several  laws ;  her  ma- 
jesty's repeated  declarations,  and  the  oaths  of  all 
her  subjects,  engage  both  her  and  them  to  pre- 
serve what  those  laws  have  settled.  This  is  a  se- 
curity indeed,  a  security  adequate  at  least  to  the 
importance  of  the  thing;  and  yet,  according  to 
the  whig  scheme,  as  delivered  to  us  by  Mr.  Steele 
and  bis  coadjutors,  is  altogether  insufficient;  and 
the  succession  will  be  defeated,  the  pretender 
brought  in,  and  popery  established  among  us, 
without  the  farther  assistance  of  this  writer  and 
his  faction.  ^ 

And  what  securities  have  our  adversaries  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  these?  A  club  of  politi' 
ctans,  where  Jenny  Man  presides ;  a  Crisis  writtea 
by  Mr.  Steele ;  a  confederacy  of  knavish  stock- 
jobbers to  ruin  credit;  a  report  of  the  queen's 
death;  an  effigy  of  the  pretender  run  twice 
through  the  body  by  a  valiant  peer ;  a  speech  by 
the  author  of  the  Crisis ;  and,  tb  sum  up  al^  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  reviling  her  majesty,  and 
those  she  employs. 

I  have  now  finished  the  most  disgustful  task- 
that  ever  I  undertook.  .  I  could  with  more  ease 
have  written  three  dull  pamphlets,  than  remarked 
upon  the  falsehoods  and  absurdities  of  one.  But 
I  was  quite  confounded  last-  Wednesday,  when 
the  printer  came  with  another  pamphlet  in  his 
hand,  written  by  the  same  author,  and  entitled, 
"  The  Englishman,  being  the  Close  of  the  Paper 
K)  called,"  &c.    He  desired  I  would  read  it  over, 

and 


end  consider  it  in  A  paper  by  itsdf ;  whicb  last  I 
ebsolutelj'  revised.  Upon  perusal,  I  found  it 
chiefly  an  invective  against  Toby,  the  ministry, 
the  Exanlitiet,  the  cle^,  the  queen,  and  the 
Post-boy  f  yet,  at  the  sarrte  time,  with  great 
justice  exclaiming  against  those,  who  presumed 
to  offer  the  lea»(  word  agaiost  the  heads  of  that 
Action,  whom  her  m^sty  discarded.  The  au- 
UiOF  likemse  propoMS  ali  equet  division  of  farour 
and'  employments,  between  the  whigs  and  to'ries  ; 
for,  if  the  former  "  can  have  no  part  or  portion 
in  David  *,  they  diesire  no  hihger  to  be  his  sub- 
jects." He  insists,  that  her  majesty  has  exactly  ' 
followed  monsieur  Tugghe's  memorial  against  the 
demolishing  of  Dunkirjl  f.  He  reflects  with  great 
satisfkction  on  the  good  already  done  to  his  coun-, 
try  by  the  Crisis.    iVbn  nobis,  DominCi  nort  nobis, 

^c. -He  gives  us  hopes  that  he  will  leare  off 

writing,  and  eoasult  his  own  quiet  and  Happiness ; 
3CqA  concludes  with  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  court. 
X  suppose^  by  the  style  of  "  old  friend,"  and*  the 
Kke,  it  must  be  some  body  there  of  his  own  level; 
among  whom  his  party  have  indeed  more  friends 
than  I  could  wish.  In  this  letter  he  asserts,  that 
the  present  ministers  were  not  educated  in  the 
church  of  England,  but  are  new  converts  from 
presbytery.     Upon  which  I  can  only  reflect,  how 

*  WhKt  poitian  have  we  in  David  I    H. 

t  "  Tuggbe  wss  deputed  by  the  magistralee  of  Dunkirk  to 
iDtercede  with  the  qtieen,  that  she  would  recal  part  of  her  len- 
lence  concerning  Dunkirk,  by  causing  ber  ihunderbolU  to  fall 
only  on  the  roflrtiai  works,  and  to  spare  the  moles  and  dykes, 
which  is  their  aabed  condition  could  be  do  moie  than  objects  of 
pUy."    H. 
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blind  the  malice  of  tiiat  man  muat  b^  who  in- 
vents a  grofiDdless  lie  in  order  to.  defame,  bis  su- 
]>eriors,  which  would  b^  np.diBgrape  jif  it  had 
been  a  truth.  And.  he^^fonelu^es  with  nialcing 
three  demands,  for  die  satiafactton  of  himself, 
and  other  qialeconteots.-  Jirst,  .die  demoUtionof 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk. ..  Secondly,  that  Qieat 
Britun  and  France  would  .he^rtjly  join  gainst 
the  exhorbitant  power  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain;  and 
force  the  pretender,  from -his.  asylum  at  Bar  le 
Due.  Lastly,  '',that  hi^  electoral  highness  of 
Hanover  would  be  so  grateful .  to  signify  to  all 
the  world  the  perfect  good  understanding  beiia» 
with  the  court  of  England  in  as  plain  terms,  as 
her  majesty  was  pleased  tp.  declare  she  had  with 
that  house,  on  her  part"  , 

As  to  the  first  of  these  demands,  I  ^ill  venture 
to  undertake  it  shall  be  grant];d:  but  then  Mr. 
Steele,  and  his  brother  malecontente,  must  prOT 
mise  to  belieye  the  tiling  is  done,  after  those  em- 
ployed have  made  their  report;  or  else  bring 
vouchers  to  di^prpve  it.  Upon  the  second ;.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  her  majesty  will  engage  in  a 
■war  against  the  duke  of  i^rraii?,  to  force  him  to 
remove  the  pretender;  but. I  believe,  if  the  par- 
liament should  thiuk  it  necessary  to  address  upon 
such  an  occasion,  the  queen  would  move  tbat 
prince  to  send  him  away.  His  last  demand,  of- 
fered under  the  title  of  a  wish,  is  of  so  insolent 
and  seditious  a  straiu,  that  I  care  not  to  touch  it. 
J-Icre  he  directly  charges  her  majesty  with  deli- 
Vering  a  falsehood  to  her  parUament  from  the 
throne ;  and  decUrea  he  will  not  believe  hpr.  until 

t^ 
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the  elector  of  Hanover  himself  shall  vouch  for  the 
^truth  of  what  she  has  so  solemnly  affirmed. 

I  agree  with  this  writer,  that  it  is  an  idle  thing 
ia  his  antagonists  to  trouble  themselves  upon  the 
articles  of  his  birth,  education,  or  fortune ;  for 
whoever  writes  at  this  rate  of  his  sovereign,  to 
whom  he  owes  so  many  personal  obligations,  I 
should  never  inquire  whether  he  be  a  gentleman 
horn^  but  whether  he  be  a  human  creatur$. 
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*■*  About  s  montli  befure  tfa«  demise  of  queen  Adm,  the  Deaft 
having  laboured  to  reconcile  tlie  miuuiets  to  each  other  nithoal 
(uccca,  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Berkshire,  and  ti«f  er 
taw  them  more.  But  during  this  retreat  he  wrote  the  fbltowing 
treatise,  which  he  thought  might  be  of  some  use  eveD  in  that  junc- 
ture, and  sent  it  up  to  London  to  be  printed ;  but,  upon  aome  dif- 
ference  in  opinion  between  the  author  and  the  late  lord  Boliog- 
broke,  the  publication  was  delayed  till  the  queen's  death,  and  then 
he  recalled  hb  copy :  it  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bl- 
German  Barber,  from  whom  it  was  obtuncd  to  be  printed.  Tba 
ruin  of  the  ministry,  by  this  animosity  among  themseWes,  wasloBg 
foreteen  and  foretold  by  Smft,  and  it  appears  by  lord  Bolingbrqke's 
letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  that  in  his  heart  be  renounced 
his  friendship  for  Oxford  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
though  it  did  not  appear  lilt  afterwards.  **  The  peace,".  aSyj  ite, 
"  which  had  t>een  judged  to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  whereupon 
we  could  erect  a  tory  system,  and  yet  when  it  wai  tnade  we  found 
oui'SfUcs  at  a  stand;  nay,  the  very  work,  which  ought  to  haTt 
been  tlie  basis  of  our  strength,  was  in  part  demolished  before  our 
eyes,  and  we  were  stoned  with  the  ruins  of  it."  This  event  pro- 
bably rendered  the  disunion  of  the  ministry  visible ;  aome,  prin- 
cipally endeavouring  to  secure  themselves,  aom^  stiff  labourthg 
to  establish  at  all  events  the  party  they  ha^  cepouied,  which  saw  -  < 
nothing  but  "increaseof  mortification,  and  nearer approacUeato 
ruin : "  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  when  this  treatise 
was  written,  the  Dean's^  attempts'  to  j-econcile  his  friends  weva 
unsuccessfur^  for  Bolingbroke  declares,  that  he  abhor^  QxforA 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  would  rather  have  suffered  l»uiishmrat 
or  death,  than  have  taken  measures  in  coujnrt  witli  tiita  tn  ban 
aroided  either.    D.  S. 
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AA'HATEVER  may  be  thought  or  practised  by 
profbuod  politicians,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to 
conriDce  the  reasonable  part  of  mankind,  that 
the  most  plain,  short,  easy,  safe,  and  lawful  way 
.to  any  good  end,  is  not  more  eligible,  than  one 
directly  contrary  to  some  or  all  of  these  qualities. 
I  have  been  frequently  assured  by  great  ministers, 
that  politicks  were  nothing  but  common  sense ; 
which,  as  it  was  the  only  true  thing  they  spoke, 
so  it  was  the  only  thing  they,  could  have  wished 
I  should  not  believe.  God  has  given  the  bulk  of 
mankind  a  capacity  to  understand  reason,  whea 
it  is  faMy  offered ;  and  by  reason  they  would 
easily  be  governed;  if  it  were  left  to  their  choice, 
Tlibse  princes  in  all  ages,  who  were  most  distin- 
goished  for  their  mysterious  skill  in  government, 
'  /ound  by  the-  event  that  they  had  ill  consulted 
tbeif  own  quiet,  or  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
their  people  ;  nor  has  posterity  remembered  them' 
with  honour:  such  as Lysander  and  Philip  among 
the  Greeks,  Tiberius  in  Rome,  Pope  Alexander 
the  Sixth  and  his  son  Cassar  Borgia,  queen 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
with  many  others.  Nor  are  examples  less  fre- 
quent of  ministers   famed  for  mei)  of  deep  iii- 
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trigue*,  whose  politicks  have  produced  little 
more  than  murmuringa,  iactions,  and  discoatents, 
which  usually  tecminated  ia  the  disgrace  and  ruin 
of  the  authors. 

I  can  recollect  but  three  occasions  in  a  state, 
where  the  talents  of  such  men  may  be  thought 
necessary;  I  mean  in  a  state  where  the  prince  is 
obeyed  and  loved  by  his  subjects :  first,  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  peace ;  secondly,  in  adjusting 
the  interests  of  our  own  country  with  those  of 
the  nations  round  us,  watching  the  several  mo- 
tions of  our  neighbours  and  allies,  and  presecving 
a  due  balance  among  them :  lastly,  in  the  ma- 
uageoient  of  parties  and  factions  at  home.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases  I  have  often  heard  it  ob- 
served, that  plain  good  sense,  and  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  point,  have  proved  more  effectual 
than  all  those  arts,  which  I  remember  a  great 
foreign  minister  used  in  contempt  to  call  the 
spirit  of  negotiating.  In  the  second  case,  much 
wisdom,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  in  affairs 
both  foreign  and  domestick,  are  certainly  requi- 
red :  after  which,  I  know  no  talents  necessary 
beside  method  apd  skill  in  the  common  forms  of 
business.  In  the  last  case,  which  is  that  of  ma- 
naging parties,  there  seems  indeed  to  be  more  oc- 
casion for  employing  this  gift  of  the  lo.wer  poli- 
ticks, whenever  the  tide  runs  high  against  the 
court  and  ministry;. which  seldom  happens  undev 
any  tcAerable  administration,  while  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  nation  is  pursued.     But,  here  in 

■  This  exprestioD,  'faati  Jbr  men  of  deep  intrigue,  is  verj 
inatrarale ;  !t  should  be—^fameed  for  being  msH,'  &C.— Ol 
'  fanedMnien  of  deq>  mirigua/    S. 

L<  .  I, CEogland, 


£D^and,  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  efttabli^  atax- 
iiDs  of  governmeDt  ia  gcAcral,)  while  the  prince 
and  minittry,  the  clergy,  the  nugQrity  of  kiid4Lo  . 
men,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people^  appear  to  have 
the  same  vtewa  and^the  aame  principles,  it  is  not 
obvious  to  me,  how  those  at  the  helm  can  have- 
many  opportunities  of  showing  their  skill  in  mys- 
tery and  refinement,  beside  what  themselves 
think  fit  to  create. 

I  have  been  assured  by  men  long  practJ8<;d  io 
business,  that  the  secrets  of  court  are  much  fewer 
than  we  generally  suppose;  and  I  hold  it  for  the 
greatest  secret  of  court,  that  they  are  so :  becauso 
the  iirst  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of 
great  rivers,  are  oflea  so  mean  and  so  little,  that 
in  decency  they  ought  to  be  hid  :  and  therefore 
ministers  are  so  wise  to  leave*  their  proceedings 
to  be  accounted  for  by  reasoners  at  a  distance, 
who  Qften  mould  them  into  systems,  that  do  not 
oaly  go  down  very  well  in  the  coifeehouse,  but 
are  supplies  for  pamphlets  in  the  preseof  age,  and 
may  probably  furnish  materials  for  memoirs  and 
histories  in  Uie  next. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  even  those  who  ar« 
very  near  the  court,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a 
large  share  in  the  management  of  publick  mat- 
ters, are  apt  to  deduce  wrong  consequences,  by 
reasoning  upon  the  causes  and  motives  of  those 
actions,  wherein  themselves  are  employed.  A 
great  minister  puts  you  a  case,  and  asks  your 
opinion,  but  conceals  an  essential  circumstance 
upon  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  matter  turns; 

'  U  ihooU  be—*  .w  wjie  at  to  kave^  Bt^c.    S. 

,then 
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then  he  dupises  your  undeifitanding  for  counsel- 
ling him  uo  bettn-,  aad  concludes  he  ought  to 
Aiftt  eutirely  to  his  own  msdom.  Thus  he  grows 
to  abound  in  secrets  and  reserves,-  even  toward 
those  with  whohi  he  ought  1^  act  in  the  greatest 
confidence  and  concert :  and  thus  the  world  is 
brought  to  judge,  that  whatever  be  the  issue 
and  event,  it  was  all  foreseen,  contrived,  and 
brought  to  pass  by  some  masterstroke  of  his  po- 
litickv 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances,  from 
my  own  memory  and  observation,  of  events  im- 
puted to  the  profound  skill  and  address  of  a  mi- 
nister, which  in  reality  were  either  the  mere  ef- 
fects of  negligence,  weakness,  humour,  passion, 
or  pride ;  or  at  best,  but  the  natural  course  of 
things  left  to  themselves. 

During  this  very  session  of  parliament,  a  most 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  has  much  credit  with 
those  In  power,  would  needs  have  it,  that  in  the 
late  dissensions  at  court,  which  grew  too'high  to 
be  any  longer  a  secret,  the  whole  matter  was  car- 
ried with  the  utmost  dexterity  on  one  side,  and 
with  manifest  ill  conduct  on  the  other.  To  prove 
this  he  made  use  of  the  most  plausible  topicks, 
drawn  from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  se- 
veral persons  concerned,  as  well  as  of  her  ma- 
.  jesty ;  all  which  he  knows  as  much  of  as  any 
man :  and  gave  me  a  detail  of  the  whole  with 
such  an  appearance  of  probability,  as  committed 
to  writing  would  pass  for  an  admirable  piece  of 
secret  history.  Yet  I  am  at  the  same  time  con-' 
yinced  by  the  strongest  reasons,  that  the  issue  of 
those  dissensions,  as  to  the  part  they  had  in  the 
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Court  and  tbe  home  of  lords,  wa»  partly  owing 
to  veiy  diflferent  causes,  and  partly  to  the  situ- 
stiou  of  a^irs,  whence,  io  that  conjuncture, 
they  ccHiId  iQot  easily  terminate  otherwise  than 
tbey  did,  whatever  unhappy  consequences  they 
may  have  for  the  future. 

In  like  manner  I  have  heard  a  physician  pro- 
pounce  with  great  gravity,  that,  he  had  cured  so 
many  patients  of  malignant  fevers,  and  as  many 
ipore  of  the  smallpox ;  whereas  in  truth  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  those  who  recovered,  owed  their  Uvea 
to  the  strength  of  nature  and  a  good  coustitu- 
tiom  while  such  a  one ;  happened  to  be  their 
doctor. 

But,  while  it  is  so  difl&cuU  to  learn  the  springs 
and  motives  of  some  facta,  and  so  easy  to  forget 
the  circumstances  of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  be  so  grossly  misrepresented  to  the  publick- 
by  curious  inquisitive  heads,  who  proceed  altoge- 
ther upon  coDJectores,  and,  in  reasoning  upon  af- 
&irs  of  state,  are-  sure  to  be  mistaken  by  search- 
iog  too  deep.  And  as  I  have  known  this  to  be 
the  frequent  errour  of  many  others,  so  lam  sure 
-it  has  been  perpetually  mine,  whenever  I  have  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  causes  of  political  events 
by  refinement  and  conjecture  ,*  which  I  must  ae- 
koowledge  has  very  much  abated  my  veneration 
for  what  they  call  arcana  imperii;  whereof  I  dare  . 
pronounce,  that  the  fewer  there  are  in  any  admi- 
nistration, It  is  just  so  much  the  better. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said,  has  by  no  means 
been  intended  to  detract  from  the  qualities  requi- . 
site  in  those  who  are  trusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  public  afikirs;  on  the  contrary,  I  know 
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no  station  of  lifi^  where  great  abilities  and  virtaei 
of  all  kinds  are  so  highly  necessary,  and  where 
the  want  of  any  is  so  quickly  or  universally  felL 
A  great  minister  has  no  virtue  for  which  the  pub* 
lick  may  not  be  the  better ;  nor  any  defect,  by 
which  the  publick  is  not  certainly  a  eufferer.  I 
have  known  more  than  once  or  twice,  within  four 
years  past,  an  omission,  in  appearance  very  amal), 
prove  almost  fatal  to  a  whole  scheme,  and  very 
hardly  retrieved.  It  is  not  always  sufficient  for 
the  person  at  the  helm,  that  he  is  intrepid  in  his 
nature,  free  from  any  tincture  of  avarice  or  cor- 
ruption, and  that  he  has  great  natural  and  acquiied 
abilities. 

I  never  thought  the  reputation  of  much  se^ 
crecy  was  a  character  of  any  advantage  to  a  tai- 
nister,  because  it  put  all  other  men  upon  thinr 
guard  to  be  as  secret  as  he,  and  was  consequently 
the  occasion  that  persons  and  things  were  always 
misrepresented  to  him :  because  likewise,  too  great 
an  affectation  of  secrecy,  is  usually  thoaght  to  be 
attended  with  those  little  iDtrjgues  and  refine- 
ments, which,  among  the  vulgar,,  denominate  a 
man  a  great  politician ;  but  among  others,  is  apt, 
whether  deservedly  or  not,  to  acquire  the  opinion 
of  cunning  :  a  talent,  which  differs  as  much  from 
tiie  true  knowledge  of  govemmenly  as  that  of  an 
attorney  from  an  able  lawyer.  Ndther  indeed  am 
I  altogether  convinced,  that  this  habit  of  multi- 
plying secrets,  may  not  be  carried  on  so  far,  as  to 
stop  that  comnmnication  which  is  necessary,  in 
some  degree,  among  all  who  have  any  considera- 
ble part  in  the  management  of  publick  afl^rs  > 
because  I  have  observed  the  incon%-eniencies  ari- 
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«i«g  from  %  vntit  of  love  between  those  who  were 
to  give  dii'ectioas,  to  hnvo  been  of  a^ill  conw 
quence  **  any  that  could  h^pen  frOm  the  disco* 
Very  of  secrete.  I  Suppose  when  a  building  is  to 
be  erected,  the  model  may  be  the  contrivance 
palj  of  one  head;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
uodsr-vorkmen  be  ordered  to  cut  stones  into  cer- 
t»n  shapes,  and  place  tbem  in  certain  positions! 
but  the  sevetml  master  builders  must  have  some 
f;eneral  knowledge  of  the  design,  without  which 
they  can  give  no  orders  at  all.  And,  indeed,  I  do 
sot  know  a  greater  mark  of  an  able  minister,  th«i 
that  of  rightly  adapting  the  several  faculties  of 
men;  nor'is  any  thing  more  to  be  lamented,  than 
the  impracticahleness  of  doing  this  in  a^y  great 
degree,  under  our  present  circumstances  ;  while 
so  many  shut  themselves  out  by  adhering  to  a 
faction,  and  while  the  court  is  enslaved  to  the 
impatience  of  others,  who  draire  to  sell  their  vote 
or  thdir  interest  as  dear  as  they  can.  But  whe- 
ther this  has  not  been  submitted  to  more  than 
was  necessary,  whether  it  has  not  been  dangerous 
in  the  example,  and  pernicious  in  the  practice,  I 
will  leave  to  the  inquiry  of  those  who  4:an  better 
determine. 

It  may  be  matter  of  no  little  admiration  to  con- 
sider, in  some  lights,  the  state  of  afiairs  among 
us  for  four  years  past  The  queen,  finding  her- 
self and  the  majority  of  her  kingdom  grown  weaiy 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence,  the  mistaken  poli- 
ticks, and  destructive  principles  of  hei;  former 
ministers,  calls  to  the  service  of  the  publick  an- 
other set  of  men  who,  by  confesdon  of  their  etoe- 
a^l^had  equal  abilities  at  least  with  their  prc^ 
«  decessors; 
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decCBBOrs ;  whose  iatcntst  made  rt  bccmary  for 
tfaem  (although  their  mcliDSfeiotts  had  been  other- 
wise) to  ilct  upoft  those  maximft  which- wtre-nArit 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  in  chur'ch'  and  kt^te; 
vhose  birth  and  patrhnoniea  gave  tbem^eightill 
the  nation :  and  who  (I  speak  of  those  who  xr.en 
to  have  the  chief  pat-t  in  affairs)  had  long  U«ed 
under  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship :  with  all 
these  advantages,  suppoFted  ^b}'  a  vasttnajority  of 
the  landed  interest,  and  the  ^inferior  clergy  almost 
to  a  man,  we  have  several  tiines  seen  the  present 
administration  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  very 
near  the  brink  of  ruin,  together  with  t'he  cause  of 
the  church  and  monarchy  committed  <  to  their 
charge;  neither  does  it  appear  to  me  at  the  nrinute 
I  am  now  writing,  that  their  power  or  duration  aie 
upon  any  tolerahle  foot  of  security:  which  I  do 
not  so  much  impute  to  the  address  and  industry, 
of  their. enemies,  as  to  some  failures  among  them- 
selves, which  I  think  have  been  fiiU  as  visible 
m  their  causes  as  their  effects. 
'  Nothing  has  given  me  greater  indignation  than 
to  behold  .a  ministry,'  who  came  in  with  the  ad- 
Tantagcs  I  have  represented,  acting  ever  since 
upon  the  defensive  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  a 
majority  on  their  side;  and  instead  of  calliog 
others  to  account,  as  it  was  reasonably  expected, 
miipending  their  time  and  losing  many  opportu* 
nitjes  of  doiug  good,  because  a  struggling  faction 
kept  them  continually  in  play.  This  courage 
among  the  adversaries  of  the  court,  was  inspired 
into  them  by  various  incidents,  for  every  one  of 
which  I  think  the  ministers,  or  (if  that  was  the 
ease)  the-  minister  alone  is  to  answer.  . 
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Fbr,  iirst,  that  race  of  p6liticiap3,  who  in  the 
caat  phrase  are  cailed  the  zekimeicals* ,  was  never 
so  numerous,  or  at  least  so  active,  as  it  has  beea 
HDce  the  great  change  at  court ;  maDy.of  those 
vho  pretended  wholly  to  be  in  with  the  principles' 
HpOD  which  her  majesty  and  her  new  servants  pro-. 
ceeded,  either  absenting  themselves  with  the  ut- 
biost  indifference,  in  those  conjunctures  whereon 
the  whole  cause  depended,  or  siding  directly  with. 
the  enemy. 

I  very  well  remember,  when  this  ministry  was 
not  above  a  year  old,  there  was  a  little  murmur- 
mg  among  such  as  are  called  the  higher  tories  or 
churchmen,  that  quicker  progress  was  not  made 
in  reinoving  those  of  the  discontented  party  out 
^employmesits.  I  remember  likewise,  die  reason- 
ings upon  this  matter  were  various,  even  among 
many  who  were  allowed  to  know  a  good  deal 
of  the  inside  of  the  court  Some  supposed  the 
queen  was  at  first .  prevailed  upon  to  make  that 
great  change  with  no  other  view,  than  that  of 
acting  for  the  future  upon  a  moderating  scheme, 
in  order  to  reconcile  both  parties  ;  and  Z  believe 
there  mighf:  possibly  have  been  some  grounds  for 
i.  ■ 

*  Wkmuiads,  were  toriea  who  had  been  eager  for  the  conclupon 
of  the  peace  till  the  Jfcaties  were  perfected,  then  they  could  come 
up  to  no  direct apprabation;  in  the  clamour  raisedabout  the  dan- 
ger of  the  lucceaaion,  they  joined  ihe  ^higa,  and  declared  directly' 
agaifiat  their  party,  and  afl«cted  in  Qiost  other  points  a:  meet  gto- 
liouB  neutrality.  See  Bolingbroke's  Letter  to  Wyndb)Mn,'page 
AS,  49.    '  . 

As  parly  man,  who  1»vh  the  rest, 

i»  {CoUefl  bu^ictiflincaiatbest. 

PifioB,  Alma,  iii.  1^5^,    H. 

thi» 
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this  supposition.  Others  conceived  the  employ* 
moits  were  left  undisposed  of,  in  order  to  keep 
alire  the  hopes  of  many  more  impatient  candi- 
.dates  than  ever  could  be  gratified.  This  has  since 
been  looked  onasavery  high  strain  of  politicks,  and 
to  have  succeeded  "accordingly ;  because  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  the  numerous  pretenders  to 
places  would  never  have  been  kept-  in  order,  if 
all  expectation  had  been  cut  off.  Others  were  yet 
more  refined;  and  thought  it  neither  wise  nor 
safe  wholly  to  extinguish  all  opposition  from  ^e 
other,  side ;  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  parties 
in  an  English  parliament;  and  a  faction,  already 
odious  to  the  people,  might  be  suffered  to  continue 
with  less  danger,  than  any  new  one  that-  couldr 
arise.  To  confirm  this  it  was  said,  that  the  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  commons  was  too  great  ob 
the  side  of  the  high  church,  and  began  to  form 
themselves  into  a  body  (by  the  name  of  the  Oc* 
tober  Club)  in  order  to  put  the  ministry  under 
subjection.  Lastly,  the  danger  of  introducing  totf 
great*  number  of  unexperienced  men  at  once  inb> 
office,  was  urged  as  an  invfn^abte  reason  for 
making  changes  by  slow  degrees.  To  disced  an 
able  officer  from  an  employment,  or  part  of  a 
commission,  where  the  revenue  or  trade  were  con- 
cerned, for  no  otlier  reason  Init  differing  in  some 
principles  of  government,  might  be  of  tenible 
consequence. 

JJowevef,  it  ts  certain  that  none  of  thesp  ex- 
cuses were  able  to  pass  among  men,  who  argued 
only  from  the  pnactples  of  general  reason.    For, 
firs^  they  looked  upon  all  schemes  of  compre- 
faeosioDi 
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'  hension,  to  be  as  visionary  and  impossible  in  the 
state  as  in  the  church.  Secondly,  while  the  spirit 
raised  by  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  continued  m 
motion,  men  werp  not  so  keen  upon  coming  in 
themselves,  as  to  see  their  enemies  out,  and  de- 

.prived  of  all  assistance  to  do  mischief;  and  it  is 
urged  farther,  that  this  general  ambition  of  hunt- 
ing after  places,  grew  chiefly  from  seeing  them 
so  long  undisposed"  of,  and  from  too  general  aa 
encouragement  by  promises  to  all,  who  Avere 
thought  capable  of  doing  either  good  or  hurt. 
Thirdly,  the  fear  of  creating  another  party,  in 
case  the  present  faction  were  wholly  subdued, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  plain  men,  and  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  our  affairs,  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  nation's  safety  to  the  genius  of  poU- 
ticks ;  considering  how  much  was  to  be  done,  and  * 
how  little  time  might  probably  be  allowed.  Be- 
sides, the  division  of  a  house  of  commons  into 
court  and  country  parties,  which  was  the  evil 
they  seemed  to  apprehend,  could  never  be  danger- 
ous to  a  good  ministry,  who  had  the  true  in- 
terest and  constitution  of  their  country  at  heart ; 
as  for  the  apprehension  of  too  greit  a  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons,  it  appeared  to  be  so 
vain,  that'  upon  some  points  of  importance  the 
court  was  hardly  able  to  procure  one.  And  the 
October  club,  which  appeared  ao  formidable  at 
first  to  some  politicians,  proved  in  the  sequel  to 
be  the  chief  suf^ort  of  those  who  suspected 
them.  It  w*3  likewise  veiy  well  known  that  the. 
greatest  part  of  those  men,  whom  the  former  mi- 
nistry left  in  possession  of  employments,    vetp-- 

.  loudly  charged  with  insufficiency  Of  corruptioti, 
VOL.  V.  «  ov«r 
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ever  and  above  their  obnoxious  tenets  in  religioii 
and  government ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make  a  worse  choice; 
beside  that  the  plea  for  keeping  men  of  factious 
principles  in  employment  upon  the  score  of  thdr 
abilities,  was  thought  to  be  extended  a  little  too 
far,  and  construed  to  take  in  all  employmenti 
whatsoever,  although  many  of  them  required  no 
more  abilities  than  would  «erve  to  qualify  a  gen- 
tleman-usher at  court:  so  that  this  last  excuse  for 
the  very  slow  steps  made  in  disarming  the  adver- 
■  sariesoftlie  crown,  was  allowed  indeed  to  have 
more  plausibility,,  but  less  truth,  than  any  of  the 
former. 

I  do  not  here  pretend  to  condemn  the  counsels 
or  actions  of  the  present  ministry :  riieir  safety 
and  interest  are  visibly  united  with  those  of  the 
(Miblick,  they  are  persons  of  unquestionable  aBi- 
htics,  altogether  unsuspected  of  avarice  or  cor- 
ruption, and  have  the  advantage  to  be  farther 
recommended  by  the  dread  and  hatred  of  the  op- 
posite faction.  However,  it  is  manifest  that  tfas 
zeal  of  their  friends  has  been  cooling  toward  them 
for  above  two  years  past:  they  have  been  fre- 
quently deserted  or  distressed  upon  the  most 
pressing  occasions,  and  very  near  giving  up  in  , 
despair:  their  characters  have  been  often  treated 
with  the  utmost  barbarity  and  injustice,,  in  both 
houses,  by  scurrilous  and  enraged  orators ;  while 
their  nearest  friends,  and  even  those  who  must 
have  a  share  in  their  disgrace,  never  offered  a 
word  in  their  vindication. 

When  I  examine  with  myself  what  "occasbos 

the  ministry  may  have  given  for  this  coldness,  iii- 

constaocy, 
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constancy,  and  discontent  amoi>g  their  friends,  I 
at  the  same  time  recollect  the  various  conjectures, 
reasonings,  and  suspicion^  which  have  run  so 
freely  for  three  years  past,  concerning  the  designs 
of  the  court ;  I  do  not  only  mean  such  conjec- 
tures, as  are  born  in  a  coffeehouse,  or  invented 
by  the  malice  of  a  party ;  but  also  the  conclu- 
sions (however  mistaken)  of  wise  and  good  men, 
whose  quality  'and  station  fitted  them  to  under- 
stand the  reason  <:>f'publLck  proceedings,  and  in 
whose  power  it  lay  to  recommend  or  disgrace  an 
administration  to  the  people.  I  must  therefore 
take  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  all  these  discon- 
tents, how  ruinous  soever  they  may  prove  in  the  * 
consequences,  have  most  untiecessarily  arisen 
from  the  want  of  a  due  communication  and  con- 
cert. Every  man  must  have  a  light  sufficient  for 
the  length  of  the  way  he  is ,  appointed  to  go : 
there  is  a  degree  of  confidence  due  to  all  stations; 
and  a  petty  constable  will  neither  act  cheerfully 
nor  wisely,  without  that  share  of  it  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  hiin :  although  the  main  spring 
of  a  iwatch  be  out  of  sight,  there  is  an  interme- 
diate communication  between  it  and  the  smallest 
wheel,  or  else  no  useful  motion  could  he  perfor- 
med. This  reserved  mysterious  way  of  acting, 
upon  points  where  there  apperead  not  the  least  oc- 
casion for  it,  and  toward  persons,  who,  at  least 
in^' right  of  their  posts,  expected  a  more  open 
treatment,  was  imputed  to  some  hidden  design, 
which  every  man  conjectured  to  be  the  very  thing 
he  was  most  afraid  of.  Those  who  professed  the 
height  of  what  is  called  the  church  principle,  sus- 
pected, that  a  comprehension  vras  intended,  wberein  ' 
s  S  the 
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the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  might  be  equally 
employed.  Others  went  "farther  and  dreaded 
such  a  comprehension,'  as  directly  tending  to 
bring  the  old  exploded  principles  and  persons 
once  more  into  play.  Again,  some  aflFected  to  be 
uneasy  about  the  succession,  and  seemed  to  think 
there  was  a.  view  of  introducing  that  person, 
whatever  he  is,  who  pretends  to  claim  the  crown 
by  inheritance.  Others,  especially  of  late,  sur* 
roised  on  the  contrary,  that  the -demands  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  were  industriously  fomented  by 

some  in  power,  without  the  privity  of  the  ■ or 

-.     Now,  although  these  accusations  were  too 

inconsistent  to  be  all  of  them  true,  yet  they 
were  maliciously  suffered  to  pass,  and  thereby 
took  off  much  of  that  popularity,  of  which  .those 
at  the  helm  stood  in  neqd,  to  support  them  under 
the  ditficulties  of  a  long  perplexing  negotiation,  a 
daily  addition  of  publick  debts,  and  an  exhausted 
tieasury. 

But  the  effects  of  this  mystical  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding did  not  end  here :  for,  the  late  dissen^ons 
between  the  great  men  at  court  (which  have  been, 
for  some  time  past,  the  publick  entertainment  of 
every  coffeehouse)  are  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  saine  fountain  ;  while,  on  one  side  very  great 
reserve,  and  certainly  very  great  resentment  od 
the  other*,  if  we  may  believe  general  report 
(for  I  pretend  to  know,  no  farther)  have  indaraed 
animosities  to  such  a  hdght,.  as  to  make  all  re- 
concilement impracticable.     Supposing  this  to  be 

*  Lord  Oxford's  resorve  was  tlio  cauM  of  Bolingbroke'i  letoV 
senU.    II. 

.'  ■       '  •  ,      triMV 
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true,  it  may  serve  for  a  great  lesson  of  humilia- 
tion to  mankind,  to  behold  the  habits  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  otherwise  highly  accoinplished, 
triumphing  over  interest,  friendship,  honour, 
and  their  own  personal  safety,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  country,  and  probably  of  a  most  gra- 
cious princess,  who  had  entrusted  it  to  them. 
A  ship's  crew  quarrelling  in  a  storm,  or  while 
their  enemies  are  within  gunshot,  is  but  a  faint 
idea  of  this  fatal  infatuation ;  of  which,  al- 
though it  be  hard  to  say  enough,  some  peo- 
ple may  think  perhaps  I  have  already  said,  too 
much. 

Since  this  unhappy  incident,  the  desertion  of 
friends  and  loss  of  reputation  have  been  so  great, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  ministers  could  have 
continued  many  weeks  in  their  stations,  if  their 
opposers  of  all  kinds  had  agreed  about  the  me- 
thods by  which  they  should  be  ruined  :  and  their 
preservation  hitherto  seems  to  resemble  his,  who 
had  two  poisofis  given  him  together  of  contrary 
operations. 

It  may  seem  very  impertinent  in  one  of  my 
level,  to  point  ont  to  those,  who  sit  at  the  helm, 
what  course  they  ought  to  steer.  I  know, enough 
of  courts  to  be  sensible,  how  mean  an  opinion 
great  ministers  have  of  most  men's  under- 
standings ;  to  a  degree,  that,  in  any  other  sci- 
ence, would  be  called  the  grossest  pedantry. 
However,  unless  I  offer  my  sentiinents  in  this 
point,  all  I  have  hitherto  said  will  be  to  no 
purpose. 

The  general  wishes  and  desfres  of  a  people,  are 
perhaps  more  obvious  to  other  men  than  to  mini- 

r-  stera 
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sters  of  state.  There  are  two  points  of  the  high- 
est importance,  wherein  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  kingdom  appear  perfectly  hearty  and  unani- 
mous. ■  First,  that  the  church  of  England  should 
be  preserved  entire  in  all  her  rights,  powera,  and 
privileges;  all  doctrines  relating  to  government 
discouraged,  which  she  condemns ;  all  schisms, 
sects,  and  heresies  discountenanced,  and  kept 
under  due  subjection,  as  far  as  consists  with  the 
lenity  of  our  constitution ;  her  open  enemies 
(among  whom  I  include  at  least  dissenters  of  all 
denominations)  not  trusted  with  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  civil  or  military  power;  and  her  secret 
adversaries,  under  the  names  of  whigs,  low 
church,  republicans,  moderate-men,  and  the 
like,  receive  no  marks  of  favour  from  the  crown, 
.  but  what  they  should  deserve  by  a  sincere  refor- 
mation. 

Had  this  point  been  steadily  pursued  in  all  its 
parts,  for  three  years  past,  and  asserted  as  the 
avowed  resolution  of  the  court,  there  must  pro- 
bably have  been  an  end  of  faction,  which  has 
been  able,  ever  siuce,  with  so  much  vigour  to 
disturb  and  insult  the  administration.  I  know 
very  well,  that  some  refiners  pretend  to  argue  for  . 
the  usefulness  of  parties  in  such  a  government  as 
ours :  I  have  said  something  of  this  already,  and 
have  heard  a  great. many  idle  wise  topicks  upon 
the  subject.  But  I  shall  not  argue  that  matter  at 
present:  I  suppose,  if  a  man  think  it  necessary  to 
play  with  a  sfrpcut,  he  will  choose  one  of  a  kind 
that  is  least  mischievous  ;  otherwise,  although  it 
appears  to  be' crushed,  it  may  have  life  enough 
to  sting  htm  to  death.  So,  I  think  it  is  not  safa 
L,  _  lAtampering 
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tamperiog  with  the  present  faction,  at  least  in 
this  juncture:  first,  because  their  principles  and 
practices  have  been  already  very  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state:  secondly,  be- 
cause they  are  highly  irritated  frith  the  loss  of 
their  power,  full  of  venom  and  vengeance,  and 
prepared  to  execute  every  thing  that  rage  or  ma- 
lice can  suggest:  but  principally,  because  they 
have  prevailed,  by  misrepresentations,  and  other 
artifices,  to  make  the  successor  look  upon  them 
as  the  only  persons  he  can  trust ;  upon  which  ac- 
count they  cannot,  be  too  soon,  or  too  much  dis- 
abled J  neither  will  England  ever  he  safe  fmm  the 
attempts  of  this  wicked  confederacy,  until  their 
strength  and  interests  shall  be  so  far  reduced,  that 
for  the  future  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
crown,  although  in  conjunction  with  any  rich  and 
factious  body  of  men,  to  choose  an  ill  majority  in 
the  bouse  of  commons. 

One  step  very  necessary  to  this  great  work  will 
be,  to  regulate  the  army,  and  chiefly  those  troops 
which,  in  their  turns,  have  the  care  of  her  ma- 
jesty's person;  who  are  most  of  them  fitter  to 
guard  a  prince  under  a  high  court  of  justice,  than 
seated  on  the  throne.  The  peculiar  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence has  hitherto  .preserved  her  majesty,  en- 
compassed, whether  sleeping  or  travelling,  by  her 
enemies :  but  since  religion  teaches  us,  that  Pro- 
vidence ought  not  to  he  tempted,  it  is  ill  ventu- 
ring to  trust  that  precious  life  any  longer  to  those, 
who,  by  their  publick  behaviour  and  discourse, 
discover  their  impktience  to  see  it  at  an  end  ;  ,that 
they  may  have  liberty  to  he  the  instruments 
of  glutting  at  once  the  revenge  of  their  patrons 

and 
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and  their  own.  It  should  be  well  remembered, 
what  a  sastifaction  these  gentlemen  (after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  betters)  were  so  sanguine  to  ex- 
press upon  tfie  queen's  last  illness  at  Windsor,  and 
what  threatenings  they  used  of  refusing  to  obey 
their  general,  in  case  that  illness  had  proved  fa- 
tal. Nor  do  I  think  it  a  want  of  charity  to  sus- 
pect, that  in  such  an  evil  day,  an  enraged  facr 
tion  would  be  highly  pleased  with  the  power  of 
the  sword,  and  with  great  connivance  leave  it  so 
long  unsheathed,  until  they  had  got  rid  of  their 
most  formidable  adversaries.  In  the  mean  time 
it  must  be  a  very  melancholy  prospect,  that 
>vheneverit  ehall  please  God  to  visit  us  with  this 
calamity,  those  who  are  paid  to  be  defenders  of 
the  civil  power,  will  stand  ready  for  any  acts 
of  violence,  that  a  junto,  composed  of  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  constitution,  shall  think  fit  to  en- 
join them. 

The  other  point  of  great  importance  is,  the 
security  of  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house 
of  Hanover;  not  from  any  partiality  to  that 
illustrious  house,  farther  than  as  it  has  had  the 
honour  to  mingle  with  the  blood,  royal  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  the  nearest  branch  of  our  regal  line 
reformed  from  (wpery.  This  point~  has  one 
advantage  over  the  former,  that  both  parties 
profess  to  desire  the  same  blessing  for  pos- 
terity, but  differ  about  the  means  of  securing 
it.  Whence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  pro- 
testant succession,  in  appearance  the  desire  of 
the  whole  nation,  has  proved  the  greatest  to- 
pick  of  slander,  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
content, 
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I  have,  been  so  curious  to  ask*  several  ac- 
■quaintances  among  the  opposite  party,  whetlier 
they,  or  their  leaders,  did  really  suspect  there 
had  been  ever  any  design  in  the  ministry  tb 
weaken  the  succession  in  favour  of  the  preten- 
der, or  of  any  other  person  whatsoever.  Some 
oftliem  freely  answered  in  the  negative  :  others 
were  of  tiie  same  opinion,  but  added,  they  did 
not  know  what  might  be  done  in  time,  and  upoa 
fardier  provocations  :  others  again  seemed  to  be- 
lieve the  affirmative,  but  could  never  produce 
any  plausible  grounds  for  their  belief.  I  have  ^ 
Ukevise  been  assured  by  a  person  of  some  conse-  \ 
quence,  that,  during  a  very  near  and  constant 
iamiliarity  with  the  great  men  at  court  for  four 
years  past,  he  never  could  observe,  even  in  those 
hours  of  conversation  where  there  is  usually  least 
restraint,  that  one  word  ever  passed  among  them 
to  show  a  dislike  to  the  present  settlement ;  al- 
though they  would  sometimes  lament,  that  the 
&lse  representations  of  theire,  and  the  kingdom's 
enemies,  had  made  some  impressions  in  the  mind 
of  the  successor.  As  to  my  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, I  can  safely  affirm,  that,  excepting 
those  who  are  nonjurors  by  profession,  I  have 
not  met  with  above  two  persons  who  appeared  to  - 
.  have  any  scruples  concerning  the  present  limi- 
tation qf  the  crown.  I  therefore  think  it  may 
very  impartially  be  pronounced,  that  the  numbfcr 
of  those,  who  wish,  to  see  the  ■  son  of  the  abdi- 
cated prinC0  updn  the  throne,  is  altogether  in- 
poQsiderable.     And  farther,  X  believe  it  will  be 

f  It  should  be — '  so  cuiioiu  at  to  aslc.*    S. 
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found,  that  there  are  none  who  so  much  dread 
any  attempt  he  shall  make  for  the  recovery  of  fait 
imagined  rights,  as  the  Roman  Catholicka  of  Eng- 
land ;  who  love  their  freedom  and  properties  too 
-well  to  desire  his  entrance  by  a  French  army,  and 
a  field  of  blood ;  who  must  continue  upon  the 
same  foot,  if  he  changes  his  religion,  and  must 
expect  to  be  the  first  and  greater  sufiferers,  if  he 
should  happen  to  &il. 

As  to  the  person  of  this  nominal  prince,  he  lies 
under  all  manner  of  disadvantages :  the  vulgar 
'  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  child  iiqposed  upon 
the  nation  by  the  fraudulent  zeal  of  his  parents, 
and  their  bigotted  counsellors ;  who  took  special 
care,  against  all  the  rules  of  common  policy,  to  ' 
educate  him  in  their  hateful  superstition,  sucked  in 
with  his  milk,  and  confirmed  in  his  manhood,  too 
strongly  to  be  now  shaken  by  Mr.  Lesley ;  and  a 
counterfeit  conversion  will  be  too  gross  to  pass 
upon'  the  kingdom,  after  what  we  have  seen  and 
suffered  from  the  like  practice  in  his  father.  He 
is  likewise  said  to  be  of  weak  intellectuals,  and  an 
unsound  constitution :  he  was  treated  contemptibly 
enough  by  the  young  princes  of  France,  even  du- 
ring the  war ;  is  now  wholly  neglected  by  that 
crown,  and  driven  to  live  in  exile  upon  a  small 
exhibition :  he  is  utterly  unknown  in  England, 
which  he  left  in  the  cradle :  his  father's  friends  are 
most  of  them  dead,  the  res't  antiquated  or  poor. 
Six  and  twenty  years  have  almost  past  since  the 
revolution,  and  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  now 
most  in  acrion  either  at  court,  in  pariiament,  or 
publtck  offices,  were  then  boys  at  school  or  the 
universities,  and  look  upon  that  gredt  change  to 
..       .have 
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have  happened  duringia  period  of  time  for  which 
they  are  iMit  accountable.  The  logick  of  the 
highest  tories  is  now,  that  this  was  the  establish- 
ment they  found,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  ca- 
pacity of  judging;  that  they  had  no  hand  in 
turning  out  the  late  king,  and  therefore  had  no 
crime  to  answer  for,  if  it  were  any :  that  the  inhe- 
ritance to  the  crown  is  fixed  in  pursuance  of  laws 
made  ever  since  their  remembrance,  by  which  all 
papists  are  excluded,  and  they  have  no  other  rule 
to  go  by :  that  they  will  no  more  dispute  king 
William  the  Third's  title,  than  king  William  the 
First's ;  since  they  must  have  recourse  to  history  for 
both:  that  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience,  non-resistance,  and 
hereditary  right,  and  find  them  all  necessary  for 
preserving  the  present  establishment  in  church  and 
state,  and  for  continuing  the  succession  in  the 
house,  of  Hanover,  and  must  in  their  own  opinion 
renounce  all  those  doctrines  by  setting  up  any 
other  title  to  the  crown.  This,  I  say,  seems  to  be 
the  political  creed  of  all  the  high  principled  men  I 
have  for  some  time  met  with  of  forty  years  old 
and  under;  which  although  I  do  not  pretend  to 
justify  in  every  part,  yet  I  am  sure  it  sets  the  pro- 
testant  succession  upon  a  much  firmer  foundation, 
than  all  the  indigested  schemes  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  act  upon  what  they  caJl  revolution  princi- 
ples. 

Neither  should  it  perhaps  be  soon  forgotten, 
that  during  the  greatest  llcentiousnessof  the  press, 
while  the  sacred  character  of  the  queen  was  every 
day  insulted  in  factious  papers  and  ballads,  not 
the   least   reflecting   insinuatioa   ever  appeared 
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against  the  Hanover  family,  whatever  occasion 
was  offered  to  intemperate  pens,  by  the  rashness 
or  indiscretion  uf  pne  or  two  ministers  from 
thence^:'' 

From' all  these  considerations  I  must  therefore 
Jay  it  down  as  an  incontestable  trutli,  that  the 
succession  to  these  kingdoms  in  the  illustrioai 
house  of  Hanov&r,  is  as  firmly  secured  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  can  possibly  admit ;  by  the  oath* 
of  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  any  office,  by 
the  very  principfes  of  those  who  are  termed  the 
high  church,  by  the  general  inclinations  of  the 
people,  by  the  insignificancy  of  that  person  vho 
claims  it  from  inheritance,  and  the  little  assist- 
ance he  can  expect  either  from  princes  abroad,  or 
adherents  at  home. 

However,  since  the  virulent  opposers  of  the 
*  quten  and  her  administration  have  so  far  prevailed 
by  their  emissaries  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and 
by  their  practices  upon  one  or  two  ignorant,  ufl- 
mannerly  messengers  from  thence,  as  to  make  the 
elector  desire  some  farther  security,  and  send  over 
a  memorial  hereto  that  end :  the  great  question 
is,  how  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  bis  high- 
ness, and  (what  is  infinitely  of  greater  conse- 
quence) at  the  same  time  consult  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  queen,  whose  quiet  possession  is  of 
much  more  consequence  to  us  of  the  present  age, 
than  his  reversion.  The  substance  of  his  memo- 
rial, if  I  retain  it  right,  is,  to  desire  that  some 
,one  of  his  family  might  live  iu  England,  with 
such  a  maintenance  as  is  usual  to  those  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  that  certain  titles  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  rest,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
,-.        ,      Tb* 
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The  memorial  does  not  specify  which  of  the  fa- 
mily should  be  invited  to  reside  here ;  and  if  it 
had,  I  believe,  however,  her  majesty  would  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  circumstance  left  to  her  ow-a 
choice. 

But,  as  all  this  is  most  manifestly  unnecessary 
in  itself,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  mis- 
taken doubts  of  a  presumptive  heir ;  so  the  nation' 
would  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Steele) 
expect,  that  her  majesty  should  be  made  perfectly 
easy  from  that  side  for  the  future;  no  more  to  be 
alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  visits,  or  demands 
of  writs  *,  where  she  has  not  thought  fit  to  give 
any  invitation.  The  nation  wOuld  likewise  ex- 
pect, that  there  should  be  an  end  of  all  private 
commerce  between  that  court  and  the  leaders  of  a 
party  here ;  and  that  his  electoral  highness  should 
declare  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  all  her  ma- 
jesty's proceedings,  her  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, her  alliances  abroad,  her  choice  of  minis- 
ters at  home,  and  particularly  in  her  most  gra- 
cious condescensions  to  his  request :  that  he  would 
upon  all  proper  occasions,  and  in  the  most  pub-' 
liek  manner,  discover  his  utter  dislike  of  factious 
persons  and  principles,  but  especially  of  that  party 
which,  under  the  pretence  or  shelter  of  his  pro- 
tection, has  so  long  disquieted  the  kingdom  : 
and  lastly,  that  he  would  acknowledge  th« 
goodness  of  the  queen,  and  -justice  of  the  nation, 

•  Baron  Scbutz,  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  ()emandc<}  a'writ  for  t be  electoral  prince  to  sit  in  the 
koine  offoersasJuke  of  CatiibTidgeiund  it  was  expected  that  liis 
highoew  wauld  h«v^  toade  a  visit  to  the  court  of  London.     H. 
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in  so  fully  securing  the  succession  to  bis  fa- 
mily. 

It  is  indeed  a  problem  which  I  could  never  com- 
prehend, why  the  court  of  Hanover,  who  have  all 
along  thought  themselves  so  perfectly  secure  in 
the  affections,  the  principles,  and  the  professions 
of  the  low  church  party,  should  not  have  endea- 
voured,  according  to  the  usual  politicks  of  princes, 
to  gain  over  those  who  were  represented  a£|  their 
enemies;  since  these  supposed  enemies  had  made 
so  many  advances,  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
power,  had  framed  the  very  settlement  to  which 
that  illustrious  family  owes  its  claim ;  had  all  of 
them  abjured  the  pretender;  were  now  employed 
in  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  composed  a  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  parliament.     Not  to  men- 
tion, that  the  queen  herself,  with  the  hulk,  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  commonalty  throughout  the 
ktiifrdom,  were  of  the  number.     This,  one  would 
think,  might  be  a  strength  sufficient  not  only  to 
obstruct,  but  to  bestow  a  succession :  and  since 
the  presumed  heir  could  not  but  be  perfectly  se- 
cure of  the  other  party,  whose  greatest  avowed 
grievance  was  the  pretended  danger  of  his  future 
rights,  it  must  therefore  surely  have  been  worth 
his  while,  to  have  made  at  least  one  step  toward 
cultivating  a  fair  correspondence  with  the  power 
in  possession.  Neither  could  those,  who  are  called 
his  friends,  have  blamed  him,  or  with  the  least  , 
decency  enter  into  any  engagements  for  defeating 
bis  title. 

Put  why  might  not  the  reasons  of  this  proceed- 
ing  in  the  elector,  be  directly  contrary  to  what  is 
commonly  imagined  ?    Methinks  I  could  endea- 
vour 
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vout  *o  believe,  that  his  highness  is  thoroughly 
acquEUDted  with  both  parties ;  is  convinced,  that 
no  true  member  of  the  church  of  England  caa 
easily  he  shaken  in  his  principles  of  loyalty,  or 
forget  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  by  any  provoca- 
tion. That  these  are  therefore  the  people  he  in- 
tends to  rely  upon,  and  keeps  only  faic  with  the 
others,  from  a  true  notion  he  has  of  their  doc- 
trines, which  prompt  them  to  forget  their  duty 
upon  every  motive  of  interest  or  ambition.  If  this 
coDJecture  be  right,  his  highness  cannot  sure  but 
entertain  a  very  high  esteem  of  such  ministers, 
who  continue  to  act  under  the  dread  and  appear- 
ance  of  a  successor's  utmost  displeasure,  and  the 
threats  of  an  enraged  .faction,  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed alone  to  favour,'  and  to  be  guided  entirely 
in  his  judgment  of  British  aifairs,  and  persons,  by 
their  opinions. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  the  pre- 
Knee  of  that  infant  prince*  among  us,  could  not, 
I  think,  in  any  sort  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  queen ;  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
corrupted  in  his  principles,  or  exposed  in  his  per- 
son by. vicious  companions;  he  could  be  at  the 
head  of  no  factious  clubs  and  cabals,  nor  be  at- ' 
tended  by  a  hired  rabble,  which  his  flatterers 
might  represent  as  popularity.  He  ft'ould  have 
none  of  that  i.mpatience  which  .the  frailty  of  hu- 
Diati  nature  gives  to  expecting  heirs.  There 
would  be  no   pretence  for   n)en  to  make  their 

*  The  infant  frioce  vta  the  ton  of  the  electoral  pince  (tf 
Hanav«r,  who  might  be  ch^u  tg  reside  hero  in  consequenca  of 
tha  memorial.    H. 

courts, 
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court,  by  aflfectiog:  German  modes  and  refine- 
fticnts  in  dress  or  behaviour:  nor  would  there  be 
any  occasion  of  insinuating  to  him,  how  mucli 
more  his  levee  was  frequented,  than  the  ante- 
chamber of  St.  James's.  Add  to  all  this,  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  educated  in  our  religion,  laws, 
language,  manners,  nature  of  government,  eacli 
so  very  different  from  those  he  would  leave  behind. 
By  which  likewise  he  might  be  highly  useful  to 
his  father,  if  that  prince  should  happen  to  survive 
her  majesty. 

The  late  king  William-,  who,  after  his  marriage 
with  the  lady  Mary  of  England,'  could  have  no 
probable  expectation  of  the  crown,  awd  very  little 
even  of  being  a  queen's  husband  (the  duke  of    , 
York  having  a  young  wife)  was  no  stranger  to  ■ 
our  language  or  manners,  and  went  often  lo  the  •  ■ 
chapel  of  hjs  princess;  which  I  observe  the  rather,    "^ 
because  I  could  heartily  wish  the  like  disposition  ■ 
were  in  another  court,  and  because  it  may  be  dis- 
agreeable to  a  prince  to  take  up  new  doctrines  Ga- 
a  sudden,  or  speak  to  his  subjects,  by  an  inter- 
preter. 

An  illnatured  or  inquisitive  man  may  still,  per- 
haps, desire  to  press  the  question  farther,  by  ask- 
ing, what  is  to  be  done,  in  case  it  should  so  h^ 
pen,  that  this  malevolent  working  party  at  home, 
has.  credit  enough  with  the  court  of  Hanover,  to 
continue. the  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  uneasiaess      '■ 
there^a^insV- the  quefn  and  her  ministrypto  • 'i 
make  such  demands  be  still  insisted  on,  as^rgbj''.  i  1 
no  means  thought  proper  to  be  complied  witb;    .1 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  stand  at  arm's  jength  viij^' . 

ier 
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iier  majeslTf,  and  in  close  conjunction  with  those 
who  oppose  he>, 

'  I  take  the  answer  io  be  easy:  in  all  contests, 
the  safest  way  is  to  put  those  we  dispute  with,  as 
muc-h  in  the  wrong  as  we  can.  When  her  majesty 
shall  have  offered  such,  or  the  like  concessions,  as 
I  have  abovemcntioned,'  in  order  to  remove  those 
scruples  artificially  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  ex- 
.pectant  hfir,  and  to  divide  him  from  that  faction 
by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  misled;  she 
has  done  as  much  as  any  prince  eaft  do,  and  more 
than  any  other  would  probably  do  in  her  case; 
and  will  be  justified  before  God  and  man,  what- 
iever  be  the  event.  The  equitable  part  of  those,  ■ 
who  now  side  against  the  court,  will  probably  be 
more  temperate;  and  if  a  due  dispatch  be  made  in 
placing  tl»e  civil  and  military  power  in  the  hands 
of  such  as  wish  well  to  the  constitution,  it  cannot 

:.    be  any  way  for  the  quiet  or  interest  of  a  successor 
to  gratify  so  small  a  faction,  as  will  probably  then 

"  :remain,  at  the  expense  of  a  much  more  numerous 
land  considerable  part  of  his  subjects.  Neither  do 
J.  see  how  the  principles  of  such  d  party,  either  in 
religion  or  government,  will  prove  very  agreeable, 
because  I  think  Luther  and  Calvin  seem  'to  have 
differed  as  much  as  any  two  among  the  reformers : 
and  because  a  German  prnice  will  probably  be  sus- 
picious of  those,  who  think  they  can-  never  depress 
the  prerogative  enougli. 
'But  supposing,  once  for  all,  as  iFar  as  possible, 

•  ^^hwt  the  elector  should  utterly  refuse  to  be  upon.    ,, 
■  any  terms  of  confidence  with  the  prese«it  ministry, 

-    and  all  others  of  their  principles,  as  enemies  to 

liim.and  the  succession;  nor  easy  with  the  qutea 

VOL.  V.  T  herseU; 
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herself,  but  upon  such  conditions  as  willnot  ht , 
thought  consistent  with  her  safety  and  honour; 
and  continue  to  place  all  his  hopes  and  trust  in 
the  discontented  party:  I  think  il  were  humbly 
to  be  wished,  that  whenever  the  succession  shall . 
take  place,  the  alterations  intended  by  the  new 
prince,  should  be  made  by  himself,  and  not  by 
his  deputies :  because  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
clause  empowering  the  successor  to  appoint  a  la- 
tent, unlimited  number,  additional  to  the  seven 
regents  named  in  the  act,  went  upon  a  supposi- 
tion, that  the  secret  committee  would  be  of  such, 
whose  enmity  and  contrary  principles  disposed 
them  to  confound  the  rest  King  William,  whose 
title  was  much  more  controverted  than  that  of  her 
majesty's  successor  can  ever  probably  be,  did,  fi)T 
several  years,  leave  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  hands,  of  lords  justices,  during  the 
height  of  a  war,  and  while  the  abdicated  prince 
himself  was  frequently  attempting  an  invasion: 
whence  one  might  imagine,  that  the  regents  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  upon  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  would  be  able  to  keep  the  peace  during 
at)  absence  of  a  few  weeks  without  any  colleagues. 
However,  I  anv  pretty  confident  that  the  only  rea- 
son, why  a  power  wasgiven  of  choosing  dormant' 
viceroys,  was  to  take  away  all  pretence  of  a  ne- 
cessity to  invite  over  any  .of  the  family  here, 
during  her  majesty's  life.  So  that  I  do  not  well 
apprehend. what  arguments  the  elector  can  use  to 
insist  upon  both. 

To  conclude;  the  only  way  of  securing  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  afid  cgnsequently 
this  very  protestant  succession  itself,  Mill '  be  by 
lessening 
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■  lesseDmg  tbe  power  of  oar  domestlck  advenaries 
aa  much  as  can  possibly  consiit  with  the  lenity /if 
our  goTemment ;  and  if  this  he  not  speedily  don^ 
it  will  be  easy  to  point  where  the  nation  is  to  fix, 
the  blame :  for  we  are  well  assured,  that  since  tbe 
^account  her  majesty  received  of  the  cabals,  the 
triumphs,  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  whole  iko- 
tioD,  during  her  late  itloess  at  Windsor,  she*  has 
been  as  willing  to  see  them  deprived  of  all  power 
to  do  mischief,  as  any  of  her  most  zealous  as4 
loyal  subjects  can  desire. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS 

CONSEQUENCES  HOPED  AND  FEARED 

FROM  THE 

IJB^ATH    OF    THE   QUEEN. 

AUGUST  9>    1714. 

J.  N  order  to  set  in  a  clear  light  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  nation,  with  reference  to 
tlie  two  contending  parties ;  this  cannot  Avell  be 
flone>  without  some  little  retrospection  into  the 
five  last  years  of  her  late  majesty's  reign. 

I  have  it  from  unquestionable  authority  that  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough's  favour  began  to  decline 
very  soon  after  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  that  the  earl  Godolphin's  held  not  much  above 
two  years  longer;  although,  her  majesty  (no  ill 
concealer  of  her  affections)  did  not  think  fit  to 
deprive  them  of  their  power,  until  a  long  time 
after. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  earlof  Go- 
■dolphin,  having  fallen  early  into  the  interests  of 
the  lower  party,  for  certain  reasons  not  seasonable 
here  to  be  mentioned,  (but  which  may  deserve  a 
place  in  the  Iristory  of  that  reign)  they  made  large 
steps  that  way  upon  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Denmark,  taking  several  among  the  warmest 
■  >  _^    leaders 
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leaders  of  tlialside  into  the  cliief;  employments  of 
sUte»  Mr.  Harley,  then  secretary,  of ,  state,  who 
■disliked  their  proceedings,  and  had.  very  near 
overthrown  their  whole  scheme,  was  rcTnoved 
with  the  utmost  incjignatioo ;  and  ahout  tl>e  saiine 
time,  sir  Simon  Hargoiirt,  and. Mr.  St.  John,  with 
some  others,  voiuijitarily  .gave  up  their  emplpj*- 
meats. 

But  the  queen,  who  had  then  a  great  esteem  for 
the  person  and  ahilities  of  Mr.  Harley,  (and  in 
proportion  of  the  other  two,  although  at  that  tiine 
-not  equally  known  to  her)  was  deprived  of  bis  • 
service  with  some  regret:  and  upon  that,  and 
other  motives  well  known  at  court,  began  to 
think  herseif  hardly  used ;  and  several  stories  -ran 
about,  whether  true  or  false,  that  her  majesty.  Was 
not  always  treated  with  that 'duty  she  might-  ex- 
pect. Meantime  the  church  party  were  loud  in 
their  complaints;  surmising  from  the  virulence  of 
several  pamphlets,  from  certain  bills  projected  to 
be  brought  into  parliament,  from  endeavours  to 
•repeal  the  sacramental  test,  from  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  free  speeches  of  .some  persons  in  power, 
and  other  jealousies  needless  to  repeat,  that. ill  de- 
signs were  forrfiiog  against  the  religion  established. 
These  fears  .were  all  confirmed  by  the  trial  of 
Sacheverell ;  which  drew  the  populace,  ;  as  ope 
man,  into  the  party  against  the  ministry  and  par- 
-liament. 

The  ministry  were  very  auspicious  that  the  queen 
h^d  still  a  reserve  of  favour  for  M'-  Harley,,  which, 
appeared  by  a  passage  that  happened  sQfije  days    • 
after  hia  removal:  for  the  call. of  Godolphin's 
co3t$b  and  bis  baj^iiing  to  meet  near  l^ensington, 

the  , 
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the  earl,  a  few  hours  after,  reproached  the  queen, 
that  she  privately  admitted  Mr.  Harley,  and  was 
not,  without  some  difficulty,  undeceived  by  her 
majesty's  asseverations  to  the  contrary. 

Soon  after  the  doctor's  trial,  this  gentleman,  by 
the  queen's  command,  and  the  intervention  of 
Mrs.  Masham,  was  brought  up  the  bacic  stairs ; 
and  that  princess,  spirited  .by  the  addresses  from 
all  parts,  which  showed  the  inclinations  of  her 
subjects  to  be  very  averse  from  the  proceedings 
in  court  and  parliament,  was  resolved  to  br^ak 
the  united  power  of  the  Mailborough  and  Godol- 
phia  families,  and  to  begin  this  work  by  taking 
the  disposal  of  employments  into  her  own  hands: 
for  which  an  opportunity  happened  by  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower: 
irhose  employment  was  given  to  the  earl  Rivers, 
to  the'  great  discontent  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  intended  it  for  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, then  colonel  of  the  Oxford  regiment,  to 
wliich  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  to  succeed. 
Some  time  after,  the  chamberlain's  staff  was  dis- 
posed of  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  ab- 
sence, and  without  the  privity,  of  the  earl  of 
Godolphin.  The  earl  of  Sunderland's  removal 
followed  ;  and  lastly,  that  of  the  hjgh  treasurer 
himself,  whose  office  was  put  into  commission, 
whereof  Mr.  Hartey  (made  at  the  same  time  chan- 
cellor of  th'e  exchequer)  was  one.  I  need  say 
nothing  of  other  removals,  which  are  well  enough 
known  and  remembered :  let  it  suffice,  that  in 
eight  or  nine  months  time  the  whole  face  of  the 
court  was  altered,  and  very  fev  friends  of  the 
former  ministry  left  in  any  ^rea(  stations  there. 
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I  have  good  reason  to  be  assured,  dwt  whea 
the  queen  began  this  change,  she  had  no  inten- 
tions to  carry  it  so  far  as  the  church  party  ex* 
pected,  and  have  since  been  so  impatient  to  see. 
For,  although  she  was  a  trae  professor  of  the  re- 
ligion established,  yet  the  first  motives  to  this 
alteration  did  not  arise  from  any  dangers  she  ap- 
prehended to  that,  or  the  government ;  but  from 
a  desire  to  get  out  of  the  dominion  of  some,  who, 
she  thought,  had  kept  her  too  much  and  too  long 
in  pupillage.  She  was  in  her  own  nature  ex- 
tremely dilatory  and  timorous ;  yet,  upon  some 
occasions,  positive  to  a  great  degree.  And  when 
she  had  got  rid  of  those  who  had,  as  she  thought, 
given  her  the  most  uneasiness,  she  was  inclined 
to  stop,  and  ent<frtain  a  &ncy  of  acting  upon  a 
moderate  scheme,  whence  it  was  very  difficult  to 
remove  her.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess 
my  belief,  that  this  imagination  was  put  into  her 
head,  and  made  use  of  as  an  encouragement  to 
1>egiQ  that  work,  after  which,  her  advisers  might 
think  it  easier  to  prevail  witfa  her,  to  go  as  far  as 
they  thought  fit  That  these  were  her  majesty's 
dispositions  in  that  conjuncture,  may  be  confirm- 
ed by  many  instances.  In  the  very  height  of  the 
change,  she  appeared  veiy  loth  to  part  with  two 
great  officers  of  state  of  the  other  party :  and 
flom^  whose  absence  the  new  ministers  most 
earnestly  wished,  hdd  in  for  above  two  years 
after. 

Mr.  Harley,  who  acted  as  first  minister  before 
he  had  the  staff,  aa  be  was  a  lover  of  gentle  mea- 
sures, and  inclined  to  procrastination,  so  he  could 
aot^  with  any  decency,  press  the  queen  too  much 

against 
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against  her  Mature;  because  it  would  be  Hke  rSW- 
Bing  upon  the  rock  where  his  predccCBSor  had 
split.  But' violent  hunioura  running  both  in  the 
kingabm  and  the  new  parliament,  agaia&t  the  prji}- 
ciplc3  and  persons  of  the  low  church  party,,  gave 
this  minister  a  very  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
warm  members  in  both  houses,  especially  amongp 
the  commons,  pressed  for  a  thorough  change ; 
and  so  did  almost  all  the  queen's  new  servants, 
especially  after  Mr.  Harley  was  made  an  earl  and 
high  treasurer. — He  could  not,  in  good  policy, 
own  his  want  of  power,  nor  fling  the  blam£  upout 
his  mistress.  And  as  too  much  secrecy  was  one 
of  his  faults,  he  would  often,  upon  these  occa- 
sions, keep  his  nearest  friends  in  the  dark.  The 
truth  is,  he  had  likewise  other  viewsy  which  were 
better  suited  to  the  maxims  of  state  in  general 
than  to  that  situation  of  affaJrs.  By  leaving  many 
employments  in  the  hands .  of  the  discontended 
party,  he  fell  in  with  the  queen's  humour ;  he 
hoped  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  lenity ;  and 
kept  a  great  number  of  expectants  in  order,,  who 
had  liberty  to  hope,  while  any  thing  remained 
undisposed  of.  He  seemed  also  to  think,  as  other 
ministers  have,  done,  that  »nce  factions  are  ne- 
.  cessary  in  such  a  government  as  ours,  it  would 
be  prudent  not  altogether  to  lay  the  present  one 
prostrate,  lest  another  more  plausible,  and  therer  ' 
fore  not  easy  so  to  grapple  with  *,  might  arise  in 
its  stead. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  a  grest  part  of '  the 

*  Ttiis  skould  be — '  not  to  eauly  to  :b«:^pplad  witb,'  &c. 
_  ,  S. 

no 
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load  he  bore,  was  unjustly  laid  on  him.  He  had 
no  favourites  among  the  whig  party,  whom  he 
kept  in  upon  the  score  of  old  friendship  or  ac- 
quaintance; and  he  was  a  greater  object  of 
.  their  hatred,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  ministry 
togetibcr. 
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•,•  This  tra^t  and  those  that  follow  if  contain  many  very  cu- 
rious anecdotes  ai|d  vefy  lfncM:)bsOr*atitms,^inerspersed.wilhH)me 
Characters  which  are  truly  valuable,  as  originab  of  great  penom 
drawn  by  an  eminent  band.  It  appears  very  plain  hoiii  these 
papers^,  t^^jthfl  Dean  tvas  resQiied  to  wislithat'piiiRaesswidki 
last  miniUry  well  at  all  e^eat^  and  tbeiefpre  d^ious  to  find  oat 
some  just  grounds  to  viifdtcate  them  from  those  charges,  which 
might  be  very  well  actounted  for  from  the  character  he  hinuelf 
gives  of  her  and  them  ;  amongst  which  we  cannot  help  lakiog 
particular  notice  of  such  a  low  regard  in  her  majesty  to  comniori 
forms,  as  cannot  butrtalre  grcjtly'fVom  the  ridicule  cast  by  the 
dean  on  a  ccrtiiin  foreign  minister,  for  telling  prince  Eugene,  thst 
his  highness  could  not  appear  before  her  majesty  without  a  per- 
riwig  of  a  certain  fashion. 

BfRIE. 
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IIAVINO  Continued  for  ^near  the 'space  of 'four 
years  in  a  good  degree  of  confidence  with 'the  mi- 
nistry then  id  being,  ahhbugh 'not  With  so  much 
power  ds  WHS  believed,  or' at  least  givin  but  by  my 
friends, 'asDtreU  as  by  my  enemies, 'CSpecialty  the 
latterj  in 'both' -houses  of  parliament;  and  this 
hiving  happened  during  a  very  busy  period  of  ne- 
gotiatipDS  abrbad,  and  manag^ent  of  intrigue  at 
home;:  J  thought  it  miglitprababl-y,  some  years 
hence,,  when  the  ptraent  scene  shall  have  given 
place.to  many  new  ones  that  will  arise,  be  an  en-' 
tertainment  to  those  who  will  have  any  personal 
regard  forimeoi-  my  tiiemory,  to  set  down  some 
particularities-  which  fell,  under  my  knowledge  and 
obetvatioD,"  while  I  was  -supposed,  whether  truly 
or  not,  to  have  part  in  the  secret  of  aifairs  *. 
-  One  cirtrumstance  lam  a  little  sorry.for,  that  I 
waS'  too  negligent  (against  y^hat  I  had  always  re-' 
soIt^,  arid  blamed  othersfor  not  doing)  in  taking 
hints,  or  journals  of  every  material  as  it  passed, 
whereof  I  omitted  many  that  I  cannot  now  recol- 

■  Many  pacitculars  in  iheee  Memoirs  are  remarkably  confirn\ed 
bya  publication  in  which  theBea^lerwould  the  bail  expect  tbem, 
in  "  An  Account  o/.  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Marlborougli,  from  her  first  coming  lo  Court,  to  the  year  l/IO, 

ina  Letter  from  herself,  to  inv  Lore! ;"  primed  in  1742. 

N. 
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lec^  although  I  was  convmced,  by  a  thousand 
instances,  of  the  weakness  of  my  niemory.  But, 
to  say  the  truth,  the  nearer  knowledge  any  man 
has  in  the  affairs  at  court,  the  less  he  thinks  them 
of  consequence,  or  worth  regarding.  And  those 
kind  of  passages'  which  I  have  with  curiosity  found 
or  searched  for  in  memoirs,  I  -wholly  neglected 
when  they  were  freely  communicated  to  me  from 
the  first  hand,  or  were  such  wherein  I  acted  myself. 
This  I  take  to  be  one  among  other  reasoiu,  why 
great  ministers  seldom  give  themselves  the  trouble  - 
of  recording  the  important  parts  of  that  tdminis- 
tratioa  where  they  themselves  are  at  the  head. 
They  have  extinguished  all  that  vanity,  which 
usually  possesses  men,  during  their  first  acquaint- 
ance at  courts ;  aod  like  the  masters  of  a  puppet- 
sHow,  they  despise  those  motions,  which  fill 
common  spectators  with  wonder  and  delight. 
However,  upon  frequently  recollecting  the  course 
of  affairs  during  the  time  I  was  either  trusted  or 
employed  ;  I  am  deceived,  if  in  history  there  can 
be  fo6nd  any  period,  more  full  of  passages,  which 
the  curious  of  another  age  would  be  glad  to  know 
the  secret  springs  of;  or  whence  more  us^iil  in- 
structions may  be  gathered,  for  directing  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  shall  hereafter  have  the  good 
or  ill  fortune  to  be  engaged  in  business  of  the 
state. 

It  may  probably  enough  happen,  that  those 
who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  peruse  these  papers, 
may  think  it  not  suitable  to  the  nature  of  them, 
that  upon  occasion  I  sometimes  make  mention  of 
myself;  who,  during  these  transactions,  and  ever 
since,  was  a  person  without  titles  or  publick  em- 
ployment. 
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ployment.  But,  since  the  chief ^  l^^on :  <^  llie, 
faction  then  out  of  power  were  pleased,  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  to  take  eveiy  opportunity 
of  showing  their  malice,  by  mentioning  me  (and 
often  by  name)  as  one  who  was  in  the  secret  of 
all  afiairs,  aad  without  .whose  advice  or  privity 
nothing  was  done,  or  employment  disposed  of,  it  - 
vill  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
some  passages,  wherein  the  pubtick  and  myself 
were  jointly  concerned.;  not  to  mention  that  the 
chief  cause  of  giving  myself  this  trouble, .  is,  to 
satisfy  my  particnlar  friends;  £Uid  at  worst,  if, 
after  the  fate  of  mannscripts,  these  papers  shall, 
by  accident  or  indisciretipn,  fall  into  the  publick 
view,  they  will  be  no  more  liable  to  censure  than 
other  memoirs,  published  for  many  years  past,  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian.  The  period  of  time 
I  design  to  treat  on  will  commence  with  Septem- 
her  1710^  from  which  time,  till  within  two  months 
of  the  queen's  death,  I  was  never  absent  from 
court,  except  about  six  weeks  in  Ireland. 

But,  because  the  great  change  of  employments 
in  her  majesty's  family,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom, 
was  begun  some  months  before,  and  had  been 
thought  on  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial, 
while  I  was  absent,  and  Ifved  retired  in  Ireland ; 
I  shall  endeavour  to  recollect,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
some  particulars  I  learned  from  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
^he  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  the  lady  Masham, 
and  doctor  Atterbury,  who  were  best  able  to  in- 
form me. 

I  have  of^en  with  great  earnestness  pressed  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  then  lord  treasurer,  and  my  lady 
Masham,  who  were  the  sole  persons  which  brought 

about 
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flteut<thrft'T§*Ateiiatigfrj-  to-  give  irie  a  particiilai 
ictbutt*  otevcty.  circittrisl'aBce  and  passage  during 
tbit  wholairinsaiti^n.  ■'  NAr-flid  this  rtquest  pro- 
ceed firom-carlosity,  or  tKe  ambition  of  kiiowiDg 
and  l>liWiahing'impoft&nt'''seeref3';  bntfifem  a  sin- 
ftg^e'hfttiest  design  of  justifying  the  qneen,  in  the 
measures  ghe-  ri>en''  took, ,  aiJd  aftervvardB  pursued, 
agaifl«t  i  Toad  6f  s^hdal,  which  ,wbald  certainlj 
Ve  thrown  on  her  merilofy,'  with  scwiie  appearance 
of  trutR.' ■  It  wits'  feaiy -to-'fdres^e,  e«en  at  tiiat 
distance, 'that ''the 'qiieen  &\iYd-;no,f  Tive  many 
ycari  ,- ■Smd 'it'tt'ds  efiffididntly-kHiwH  wh^t  par^ 
waa.moit'iiiithegtJod  grt^ttK  oTth^'succesSor,  and 
consequ^irtyi-'wliat'  tui^ns  *bnld  T)i5  'given  by  his- 
torians Co  iier  majesty's  pWc^dirigsyundet'a  reign, 
Where  dir^Stly  contrai^y  measures  woold  probably 
be  taken.  For  instance.whal  would  liife  more  easy 
to  a  malicious  peh.thati  to  charge  the  queen  with 
inconstancy,  weakness,  and  ingratitude,  in  re- 
(luiviiig  and  disgracing  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  so  many  years  commanded  her  armies 
with  victory  and  success  ;  in  displacing  so  many 
great  officers  of  her  court  and  kingdom,  by  whose 
counsels  she  had,  in  all  appearance,  so  prosperously 
governed  ;  in  extending  the  marks  of  her  severity 
and  displeasure,  toward  the  wife  and  daughters, 
as  well  as  relatiops  and  allies,  of  that  person,  shft 
had  so'  long  employed,  and  so  highly  trusted  :  and 
aii  this,  by  ihe  private  intrigues  of  a  woman  of 
her  bedchaihber,  ih  Concert  with  an  artful  man, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  acted  that  bold 
pa#t,'  only  from  a  motive  of  revenge  upon  te  loss 
9f  his.  employments,  or  of  ambition  to  come  again 
into  power? 

These 
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These  w6re  sotne  of  the  arguments  I  often  made 
use' of,  with  great  freedom,  both  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  ahd  my  lady  Masham,  to  incite  them  to 
furnish  me  with  materials  for  a  fair  account  of  that 
great  transaction;  to  which  they  always  seemed 
as  well  disposed  as  myself.  My  lady  Masham  did 
likewise  assure  me,  that  she  had  frequently  in- 
formed the  queen  of  jny  request ;  which  her  ma- 
jesty thought  very  reasonable,  and  did  appear, 
upon  all  occasions,  as  desirous  of  preserving  re- 
putation with  posterity,  as  might  justly  become  a 
great  prince  to  be.  But  that  incurable  diseaaei 
either  of  negligerice  or  procrastination,  which  in- 
fluenced every  action  both  of  the  queen  and  the 
ear!  of  Oxford,  did,  in  some  sort,  infect  every 
one  who  had  credit  or  business  in  the  court:  forj 
after  soliciting  near  four  years  to  obtain  a  point  of 
sogreat  importance  to  the  queen  and  her  servants^ 
wheirce  I  could  propose  nothing  but  trouble,  ma- 
lice, and  envy  to  mysellj  it  was  perpetually  put 
ofl=.      .  . 

The  scheme  I  offered  was,  to  write  her  majesty's 
reigii ;  and  that  this  work  might'not  look  .officious 
or  affected,  I  was  ready  to  accept  the  historiogra- 
pher's place,  although  of  inconsiderable  value,  and 
of  which  I  might  be  sure  to  be  deprived  upon  the 
queen's  death.  This' negligence  in  the  queen,  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  my  lady  Masham,  is  the  cause 
that  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  the  first 
springs  of  that  great  change  at  court,  after  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  my  memory  not  serving 
me  to  retain  all  tbe  facts  related  to  me :  but  what 
I  remember  I  shall  here  set  down.  • 

TThere  was  not,  perhaps,  in  411  Englwid,  a  per- 

VOL.  V.  V  son    ,. 
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son  who  understood  more  artificially  to  disguise 
her  passions  than  the  late  queen.  Upon  her  firit 
coming  to  the  throne,  the  duchess  of  Martbo- 
1  rough  had  lost  all  favour  with  her,  as  her  majesty 
has  often  acknowledged  to  those  who  have  told 
it  me.  That  lady  had  long  preserved  an  ascen- 
dant over  her  mistress  while  she  was  princess ; 
which  her  majesty,  wlwn  she  came  to  the  ctown, 
had  neither  patience  to  bear,  nor  spirit  to  subdue. 
This  princess  was  so  exact  an  observer  of  forms, 
that  she  seemed  to  have  made  it  her  study,  and 
would  often  descend  so  low  as  to  observe,  in  her 
domesticks  of  either  sex  who  came  into  her  pre- 
sence, whether  a  ruffle,  a  periwig,  or  the  lining 
of  a  coat,  were  unsuitable  at  certain  times.  The 
duchess,  on  the  other  side,  who  had  been  used 
to  great  familiarities,  could  not  take  it  into  her 
.^ead  that  any  change  of  station  should  put  her 
upon  changing  her  behaviour ;  the  continuance 
of  Avhich  was  the  more  offensive  to  her  majesty, 
whose  other  servants  •,  of  the  greatest  quality, 
did  then  treat  her  with  the  utmost  respect 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  held  in  favour  about 
three  years  longer,  and  then  declined,  although 
he  kept  his  office  till  the  general  change.  I  have 
heard  several  reasons  given  for  her  majesty's  early 
disgust  against  that  lord.  The  duchess,  whohad 
long  been  his  friend,  often  prevailed  on  him  to 
solicit  the  queen  upon  things  very  unaccep»hle 
to  her;  M-hich  her  majesty   liked   the  worse,  a!   | 

•  '  Wm  tic  mort  offensive  t'l  hor  majesty,  whose  other  serranis, 
ice.  niii  is  ujigrsmmaticBl ;  il  should  be — '  vm.%  the  mo«oflM- 
give  to  licr  niajesfy,  as  Ler  other  str\-Hiits,'  &c.-     S. 

knowing 
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kuoMnng  whence  tliey  originally  came :  and  his 
lordship,  although  he  endeavoured  to  be  as  re- 
spectful as  his  nature  would  permit  him,  was, 
upon  all  occasions,  much  too  arbitrary  and  ob- 
truding. 

To  the  duke  of  Marlborough  she  was  wholly 
indifferent,  (as  her  nature  in  general  prompted 
her  to  be)  until  his  restless  impatient  behaviour 
had  turned  her  against  him. 

The  queen  had  not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve 
above  one  object  at  a  time  ;  and,  farther  than  a 
bare  good  or  ill  opinion,  which  she  soon  contract- 
ed and  changed,  and  very  often  upon  light  , 
grounds,  she  could  hardly  be  said  either  to  love 
or  to  hate  any  body.  She  grew  so  jealous  upon 
the  change  of  her  servants,  that  often,  out  of  fear 
of  being  imposed  upon,  by  an  over  caution  she 
-  would  impose  upon  herself:  she  took  a  delight  in 
refusing  those  who  were  thought  to  have  greatest 
power  with  her,  even  in  the  most  reasonable 
things,  and  such  as ,  were  necessary  for  ber  ser- 
vice ;  nor  would  let  them  be  done,  till  she  fell 
into  the  humour  of  it  herself. 

Upon  the  grounds  I  have  already  related,  her 
majesty  had  gradually  conceived  a  most  rooted 
aversion  from  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  the  earl  of  Godolphin  ;  which  spread 
in  time,  through  all  their  allies  and  relations,  par- 
ticularly to  the  earl  of  ]flertford,  whose  ungovem- 
-«ble  teinper  had  made  him  fail  in  his  personal 
respects  to  her  majesty.  This  I  take  to  have 
been  tlie  principal  ground  of  the  queen's  resolu- 
tions to  make  a  change  of  some  officers  both  in 
.hei:  family  and  kingdom  ;  and  that  these  resolu- 
u  S  tions 
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tioos  did  not  proceed  from  any  Teal  apprehension, 
she  had  of  danger  to  the  chutch  or  monarchy : 
for,  although  she  had  been  strictly  educated  in 
the  former,  and  very_  much  approved  its  doctrine 
and  discipline,  yet  she  was  not  so  ready  to  fore- 
see any  attempts  against  it  by  the  party  then  pre- 
siding. But  the  fears  that  most  influenced  her, 
were  such  as  concerned  her  own  power  and  pre- 
rogative, which  thosQ  nearest  about  her  were 
making  daily  encroachments  upon*,  by  their  un- 
dutiful  behaviour  and  unreasonable  demands. 
The  deportment  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough^ 
while  the  prince  lay  expiring,  was  of  s^ch  a  na- 
ture, that  the  queen^  then  in  the  height  of  grief, 
was  not  able  to  bear  it ;  but,  with  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure in  her  countenance,  she  ordered  the 
duchess  to  withdraw,  and  send  Mrs.  Masham  to 
her.  :     • 

I  forgot  to  relate  an  affair  that  happened,  as  I 
remember,  about  a  twelvemonth  before  prince 
George's  death.  This  prince  had  long  conceived 
an  incurable  aversion  from  that  party,  and  was 
resolved  to  use  his  utmost  credit  with  the  queen, 
his  wife,  ta  get  rid  of  them.  There  fell  out  an  in- 
adent  which. seemed  to  favour  this  attempt;  for 
the  queen,  resolving  to  hestow  a  regiment  upon 
Mr.  Hill,  brother  to. Mrs.  Masham,  a^^fied  be^ 

T  '  Were  making  daily  encroachments  tipon,'  &c.  Tbii  mode 
of  separating  tbe  preposition  from  ihe  word  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  placing  it  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  is  a  bad  vrangemcnt, 
and  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  How  much  better 
would  the  scnirncc  run  hy  restoring  it  to  its  proper  place;  m 
thus — '  Upon  which  those  nearest  about  her  \v«re  makipx  ilail^ 
focrooqliments,  by  their  uriduttt'ul  behaviour/  &c.     ^ 

pleasure 
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pleasure  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  who,  m  a 
rftanner  not  very  dutiful,  refused  his  consent,  and 
retired  in  anger  to  the  country.  ' 'After  some 
heats,  the  regiment  was  given  to  a  third  person. 
Biit  the  queen  resented  this  matter  so  highly, 
which  she  thought  had  been  promoted  by  the  , 
earl  of  Godolphiu,  that  she  resolved  immediately 
to  remove  the  latter.  I  was  told,  and  it  was  then 
generally  reported,  that  Mr.  St.  John  carried  a 
letter  from  her  majesty  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, signifying  her  resolution  to  take  the  staff 
from  the  earl  of  GodoJphin,  arid  that  she  ex- 
pected his  grace's  compliance  ;  to.  which  the  duke 
returned  a  very  humbje  answer,  I  cannot  en- 
gage for  this  passage,  it  having  never  come  into 
my  head  to  ask  Mr.  St.  John  about  it;  but  the 
account  JVIr.  Harley  and  he  ga\'e  me  was,  Tha^ 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phm  had  concerted  with  them  upon  a  nioderattog 
scheme,  wherein  some  of  both  parties  should  be 
employed,  but  with  a  more  favourable  aspect  to- 
ward the  church  ;  that  a  meeting  was  appointed 
for  completing  this  work  :  that  in  the  mean  time,  - 
the'Suke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
earl  of  Godolphiu,  were  secretly  using  their  ut- 
most efforts  with  the  queen,  to  turn  Mr.  Harley 
(who  was  then  secretary  of  state)  and  all  his 
friends,  out  of  their  employments:  that  the  queen, 
on  the  other  side,  who  had  a  great  opinion  of 
Mr.  Harley's  integrity  and  abilities,  would  not 
consent;  and  was  determined  to  remove  the  earl 
of  Godolphin.  This  was  not  above  a  month  be- 
Jbre  the  season  of  the  year  wlien  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  to  embark  for  Flanders;  and 
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the  very  night  in  which  Mr.  Harley  and  his  friends 
'  had  appointed  to  meet  his  grace  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  George  Churchill  the  duke's  brother, 
who  was  in  good  credit  with  the  prince,  told  his 
highness,  "  That  the  duke  was  firmly  determined 
to  lay  down  his  command,  if  the  earl  of  GodoU 
phin  went  out,  or  Mr.  Harley  and  his  friends 
were  suffered  to  continue  in."  The  prince,  thus 
intimidated  by  Churchill,  reported  the  matter  to 
the  queen ;  and  the  time  and  service  pressing,  ^ 
her  majesty  was  unwillingly  forced  tq  yield. 
Thp  two  great  lords  filled  the  appointment ;  ai)d 
the  next  morning,  the  duke,  at  his  levee,  said 
aloud,  in  a  careless  manner,  to  those  who  stood 
round  him,  "  That  Mr,  Hurley  was  turned  out*." 
Upon  the  prince's  death,  November  1708,  the 
two  gr^t  lords  so  often  mentioned,  who  had  been 
for  sopne  years  united  with  the  low  church  party, 
and  ha<l  long  engaged  to  take  them  into  power, 
were  now  in  a  capacity  to  make  good  their  pro- 
mises, M'hich  his  highness  had  ever  most  strenu- 
ously opposed.  The  lord  Somers  was  made  p^ 
sident  of  the  council,  the  ear(  of  Wharton  lieute- 
n»nt  of  Ireland,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
stamp  were  put  into  considerable  posts. 
It  should  seem  to  me,  that  the  duke  and  eari 

*  "  ;^rd  Mnrlboraugli  and  lord  Godolphm  hod  often  told  the 
queen,  in  th«  moit  rcspeciful  manner,  ibat  it  was  impouibtc  for 
ihein  to  do  her  any  service,  wliila  Mr.  Harley  was  in  her  confi- 
dence. Her  majenty  nevertheless  sc.etned  determined  not  to  part 
Trill)  him  ;  trll  at  length  those  two  lords,  being  urged  by  nec«s- 
rily  10  it,  declared  their  retolution  to  serve  no  longer  with  him; 
and  they  abaeoUtl  themselves  from  the  coiucil."   Aammt,  $iC. 
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ynte  not  very  willingly  drawn  to  impart  so  much 
power  to  those  of  that  party,  who  expected  these 
removals  for  some  years  before,  and  were  always 
put  off  upon  pretence  of  the  prince's  unwillingness 
to  have  tliem  employed.  And  I  remember,  some 
months  before  his  highness's  death,  my  lord  So- 
mers,  who  is  a  person  of  reserve  enough,  com- 
plained to  me,  with  great  freedom,  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  duke  and  earl,  who,  after  the  service 
he  and  his  friends  had  done  them  in  making  the 
Union,  would  hardly  treat  them  with  common 
civility.  Neither  shall  I'ever  forgel^  that  he  rea- 
dily owned  to  me,  that  the  Union  was  of  no  other 
service  to  the  nation,  than  by  giving  a  remedy  to 
that  evil  which  my  lord  Godolphin  had  brought 
,  upon  us,  by  persuading  the  queen  to  pass  the 
Scotch  act  of  security.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

Upon  the  admission  of  these  men  into  employ- 
ment, the  court  soon  ran  into  extremity  of  low 
church  measures ;  and  although,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  Harley,  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Mr. 
St.  John,  and  some  others,  made  great  and  bold 
stands  in  defence  of  the  constitution,  yet  they 
were  always  born  down  by  a  majority. 

It  was,  I  tliink,  during  this  period  of  time,  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whether  by  a  motive 
of  ambition,  or  a  love  of  fnoney,  or  by  the  rash 
counsels  of  his  wife  the  duchess,  made  that  bold 
attempt,  of  desiring  the  queen  to  give  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  general  for  life.  Her  majesty's  an 
sver  was,  '*  That  she  would  take  time  to  consider 
It;"  and  in  the  meati  while,  the  duke  advised  with 
the  lord  Cowper,  then  chancellor,  about  the  form 

i» 
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ID  which  the  commission  should  be  drawn.  The 
chancellor,  very  much  to  bis  honour,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  the  duke  from  engaging  "in  so  dange- 
rous an  affair,  and  protested,  "  he  would  never 
put  th&  great  seal  to  such  a  commission."  But  th? 
queen  was  highly  alarmed  at  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  in  the  duke;  and  talked  to  a  person 
whom  she  had  taken  into. consilience,  as  if  she  ap- 
prehended an  attempt  upon  the  crown.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  one  or  two  more  lords,  were  (as  I 
have  been  told)  in  a  very  private  manper  brought 
to  the  queen.  This  duke. was  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  duke  of  MarH>orough,  who  bad  placed 
him  in  a  high  station  inthe  army*  preferred  many 
of  his  friends,  and  procured,  him  the' garter.  But 
his  unquiet  and  ambitious  spirit,  never  easy  while 
there  was  any  one  above  him,  made  him,  upon 
some  trifling  resentments^  conceive  an  inveterate 
hatred  against  his  general.  When  he  was  consulted 
what  course  should  be  taken  upon  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  request  to  be  general  for  life,  and 
whether  any  danger  might  be  apprehended  from 
the  refusal,  I  was  toUi,  he  suddenly  answered, 
"  That  her  majesty  need  not  be  in  pain;  for  he 
would  undertake,  whenever  she  commanded,  to 
seize  the  duke  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  bring 
him  away  either  dead  or  alive." 

About  this  time  happened  the  famous  trial  of 

Dr.  Sacbeverell  •,  which  arose  from  a  fpoUsh  pas- 

.       .  sionate 

*  Whom  ihe  duchese  of  MiAlliDEoqgtt  (teiQJtibea  aq  "  an  igno- 

ranir  impudent  incendiary;  a  m^p.whQ  was  tbe  scora  even  of 

those  who  made  use  of  him  as  a  tool."    Account,  &c.  p.  24?. — 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  •'  He  was  a  bold 'liisoleat  man,  with  a  vofy 

.  R«U 
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siotiate  pique  of  the  earl  of  GodolphiD,  whom  this 
divine  was  supposed,  in  a  sermon,  to  have  reflected 
on  under  the  name  of  Volpone;  as  my  lord  Somen, 
a  few  months  after,  confessed  to  fne  ;  and  at  the 
sxme  time,  that  he  had  earnestly  and  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  earl  frora  that  attempt 
However,  the  impeachment  went  on,  in  the  form 
and  manner  which  every  body  knows ;  and  there- 
fore there  need  not  be  any  thing  said  of  it  here. 

■Mr,  Harley,  who  came  up  to  town  during  the 
time  of  the  impeachmeht,  was,  by  the  intervention 
of  Mrs.  Masham,  privately  brought  to  the  queen; 
and,  in  some  meetings  easily  convinced  her  majesty 
of  the  dispositions  of  her  people,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  course  of  that  trial,  in  favour  of  this  church, 
and  against  the  measures  of  those  in  her  service. 
It  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  that 
Mr.  Harley  was.  able  to  procure  this  private  access 
to  the  queen;  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  by 
her  emissaries,  watching  all  the  avenues  to  the 
back  stairs,  and  Aipon  all  occasions  discovering 
their  jealousy  of  him;  whereof  he  told  me  a  pas- 
sage, no  otherwise  worth  relating,  than  as  it  gives 
an  idea  of  an  insolent,  jealous  minister,  who  would 
wholly  engross  the  power  and  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign. Mr.  Harley,  upon  his  removal  from  the 
secretary's  office,  by  the  intrigues'  of  the  duke  of  - 

Bin  a  11  measure  oi  relifptlii,  vlrlue,  learning,  or  good  sense;  but 
be  rcaoWml  to  force  hiratelf  into  popularity -and' preferntetit,  tfy 
the  most  petulant  railing^  at  Hifl«!"J«rs-aiKi  ^w-chuccU  ii)fq,  in 
Mveral  sgrmon^  and,libeU,  w^rote  ff/fhout  eithetchasleness  of  stylo 
or  liveliness  of  expression."  jAisforj/,  vo].'ii].  p.  277 .^Of  his  fa- 
mous sennoB)  itii  3aid,'forly  thvuland  cofneg  weie  soon  sold.    N. 

Mad  borough 
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Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  as  I  have 
above  related^  goio^out  of  town,  was  met  by  the 
latter  of  these  tvo  lords  near  Kensington  gate. 
The  earl,  in  a  high  fit  of  jealousy,  goes  immedi- 
ately  to  the  queen,  reproaches  her  for  privately 
seeing  Mr.  Harley,  and  was  hardly  so  civil  as  to 
be  convinced,  by  her  majesty's  frequent  protesta* 
tions  to  the  contrary. 

These  suspicions,  I  say,  made  it  hard  for  her 
majesty  and  Mr.  Harley  to  have  private  inter- 
views: neither  had  he  made  use  of  the  opportunir 
ties  he  met  with  to  open  himself  so  much  to  her, 
as  she  seemed  to  expect,  and  desired;  although 
Mrs.  Masham,  in  right  of  her  station  in  the  bed- 
chamber, had  taken  all  proper  occasions  of  pur- 
suing what  Mr.  Harley  had  begun.  In  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  the  queen,  hemmed  in,  and  as  it 
were  imprisoned,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
an<l  her  creatures,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
One  evening  a  letter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Harley, 
all  dirty,  and  by  the  hand  of  a  very  ordinary  mes- 
senger. He  read  the  superscription,  and  saw  it 
was  the  queen's  writing.  He  sent  for  the  mes- 
senger, who  said,  "  he  knew  not  whence  the  letter 
came,  but  that  it  was  delivered  him  by  an  undn 
gardener,"  I  forget  whether  of  Hampton  Court  or 
Kensington.  The  letter  mentioned  the  d^cul- 
ties  her  mnjesty  was  under;  blaming  him  for 
"  not  speaking  with  more  freedom  and  more  par- 
ticularly; and  desiring  his  assistance."  With  this 
encouragement,  he  went  more  frequently,  although 
still  as  private  as  possible*,  to  the  back  sturs ;  and 

*  '  As  prkale  at  pouiblc,'  Stv.-  U  tbould  be  *  M  frivatdj/  u 
posnble.'    S. 

from 
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from  that  timp  began  to  have  entire  credit  with 
the  iqoeen.  He  then  told  her  of  the  dangers  to 
her  crown,  as  well  as  to  the  church  and  monarchy 
itsielf}  from  the  counsels  and  actions  of  some  of 
her  servants:  "  That  she  ought  gradually  to  les- 
sen the  exorbitant  power  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  by 
taking  the  disposition  of  employments*  into  her 
own  hands :  That  it  did  not  becoriie  her  to  be  a 
slave  ]to  a  party,  but  to  reward  those  who  may 
deserye,  by  thejr  duty  and  loyalty,  whether  they 
■^fere  such  as  were  called  of  the  high  church  or 
loyir  chyrch."  In  short,  whatever  views  he  had 
then  in  his  own  breast,  or  how  &r  soever  he  in- 
tended to  proceed,  the  turn  of  his  whole  discourse 
lyas  intended,  in  appearance,  only  to  put  the  queen 
Upon  what  they  called  a  moderating  scheme ; 
Trhich,  however,  made  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  her,  that  when  this  minister,  led  by '  the 
necessity  of  affairs,  the  general  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  probably  by  his  own  inclinations,  put 
her  majesty  upon  going  greater  lengths  than  she 
had  first  intended,  it  put  him  upon  innumerable 
difficulties,  and  some  insuperable ;  as  we  shall  see 
f  n  the  progress  of  this  change. 

Her  majesty,  pursuant  to  Mr.  Harley's  advice, 
resolved  to  dispose  of  the  first  great  employment 
tl^at  fell,  according  to  her  own  pleasure,  without 
copsulting  any  of  her  ministers.  To  put  this  in 
execution,  an  opportunity  soon  happened,  by  the 
death  pf  the  earl  of  Essex,  whereby  the  lieutenancy 

f  f  Tlje  JupoMtion  of  employments,'  &c.  This  word  is  not  used 
in  that  feme ;  it  ou^t  to  be,  '  the  dupoialoi  cmployraenta.'    S. 

,.    Of. 
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of  the  Tower  became  vacant  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  queen  and  Mr.  Harley,  that  the  earf 
Rivers  should  go  immediately  to  the  duke  of  Mad- 
borough,  and  desire  his  grace's  good  uffices  with 
the  queen,  to  procure  him  that  post.  The  earl 
went  accordingly ;  was  received  with  abundaince 
of  professions  of  kindrtess  by  the  duke,  who  said, 
"  The  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  was  not  worth  his 
lordship's  acceptance;"  and  desired  him  to  think 
of  something  else.  The  earl  still  insisted,  and  the 
duke  still  continued  to  put  him  off;  at  length, 
lord  Rivers  desired  his  grace's  consent  to  let  him 
go  himself  and  beg  this  favour  of  the  queen ;  and 
hoped  he  might  tell  her  majesty,  "  his  grace  had 
BO  objection  to  him."  All  this  the  duke  readily 
agreed  to,  as  a  matter  of  rio  consequence.  The 
earl  xfent  to  the  queen,  who  immediately  gave  or- 
ders for  his  commission.  He  had  not  long  left  the 
queen's  presence,  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
suspecting  nothing  that  would  happen,  went  to 
the  queen,  and  told  her,  "The  lieutenancy  of  the 
Tower  falling  void  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  he  hoped  her  majesty  would  bestow  it  upon 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  *,  and  give  the  Ox- 
ford regiment,  then  commanded  by  that  duke,  to 
the  earl  of  Hertford."  The  queen  said,  "  He  was 
come  too  late ;  that  she  had  already  granted  the 
lieutenancy  to  earl  Rivers,  who  had  toJd  her,  that 
be  [the  duke]  had  no  objection  to  him."  The 
duke,  much  surprised  at  this  new  manner  of  treat- 

•  George  Filimy,  third  nHtiinl  son  o(  king  Charles  II,  created 
duke  o(  Northumberlan<l,  April   6,  l6%3.     Ho  died  Jsne  S8i 

meat, 


men^  and  making  <;oiBpl#mU  ifl  hef  majesty's 
presence,  was  however  fpfoed  to  sybmit. 

The  qi»een  went  on  by  ?low  degrees.  l:Iot  tw 
niention  some  chaoge^  of  lesser  moment,  the  duKe 
of  Kent  was  forced  tq  compound  for  his  chamber- 
lain's staff,  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, while  .the  earl  of  Gpdolphin  was  out.of  town, 
I  think  at  Newmarket.  His. lordship,  on  the  6rst 
news,  came.iojiipediately.up  to  court;  but  tho 
thing  was. done,  and  rWifli^jle,' as  good  a  couate- 
na,nce  to  the  di|ke  of  Shrewsbpvy  as.he  was  capa^ 
ble  of  *.  The  circumstances  of,  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland's ^removal,  ^«d:tl;ue„;reasoi)s  alleged,  are 
known  enou.gh  '\.  fiis  ungovernable  temper  had 
oyerswayed  hnfi  to  f^ij,  in  hl^  respects  t?)  her  ma- 
jes^iy's  person. 

Meantime  both  parties  stood  at  gaz^,  not  know-, 
ing  to  >vhat  tl^ese  steps  would  lead,  or  \vheFe  tJwy 
would  end.  The  earl  of  Wharton,  then  in  Ireland, 
being  deceiv^  by  varioi*?  intelligence  from  hencj^ 
(i^deavovred  to-  l^id^'hi^  uneasiness  as,  well  as  he 
could.  Som^-of  hissapguine  coFre!$pondent3bad  . 
sent  him  word,  that  the  queen  began  to  stop  her 
band,  and  the  chuTch  .party  to  despond.  '  At  the 
same  lime,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  happened '  to 
send  him  a  letter  filled  with  great  expressions  of ' 
civiUty.     The  earl  was  so  weak,  upon  reading  it, 

*  A  very  exiraorJinary  letter  od  this  occasion,  from  the 
earl  of  Godolphin  lo  her  majesty,  is  priiited  in  the  Jccovnt,  &e> 
p.  248.  N. 

f  Botb  the  duke  and  duche^is  of  Marlborough  exerted  (heir  ut- 
most interestwith  the  queen,  to  prevent  this  removnl  of  their 
lon-in-law.  lord  Sunderland,  but  without  eflect.    Sec  Accomt,  &c. 

as  . 
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as  to  cry  out,  before  two  or  three  standers  hy, 
*'  Damn  him,  he  is  making  fair  weather  with  me; 
but,  byG — d,  I  will  have  his  head."  But  these 
short  hopes  were  soon  blasted,  by  taking  the  trea- 
surer's staff  from  the  earl  of  Godolphin ;  which 
was  done  in  a  manner  not  very  gracious,  her  ma- 
jesty sending  him  a  letter,  by  a  very  ordinary 
messenger,  commanding  him  to  break  it* .  The 
treasury  was  immediately  put  into  commissioD, 
with  earl  Poulett  at  the  head  ;  but  Mr.  Harley, 
who  was  one  of  the  number,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  already 
supposed  to  preside  behind  the  curtain  f . 

Upon  the  fall  of  that  great  minister  and  fa- 
vourite, that  whole  par^  became  dispirited,  and 
seemed  to  expect  the  worst  tliat  could  follow.  The 
earl  of  Wharton  immediately  desired  and  obtained 
leave  to  come  for  England;  leaving  that  king- 
dom, where  he  had  behaved  himself  with  the 
utmost  profligateness,  injustice  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, and  corruption,  with  the  hatred  and 
detestation  of  alt  good  men,  even  of  his  own 
party. 

And  here,  because  my  coming  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  new  ministry  began  about  this  time, 

*  "  TbQ  letter  was  seat  by  no  worthier  a  messen^Eer  than  a  man 
in  livery,  to  be  left  with  his  lordship's  porter:  a  proceeding  which 
in  all  its  parts  would  remain  very  unaccountable,  if  the  queen  her- 
self had  Qot,  to  tljose  who  expostulated  with  her,  made  this  Ud- 
.  doubtedty  true  deciamtion,  tiat  licvtatorryjoril,  bat  amid  not 
help  it."     Account,  &c.  p.  260.     N. 

-)-  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  has  exhibited  a  most  severely 
striking  portrait  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  p.  281.— It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  her  grwe  was  assisted  by  the  senrotis 
pen  of  Mr.  Hooke.    N. 
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I  must  digress  a  little,  to  relate  some  circurostances 
previous  to.it. 

Although  I  had  been  for  many  years  before  no 
stranger  at  court,  and  had  made  the  nature  of 
government  a  great  part  of  my  study,  yet  I  had 
dealt  very  little  with  poHticks,  either  ift  writing  or 
tcting,  until  about  a  year  before  the  late  king 
William's  death ;  when,  returning  with  the  earl  of 
Berkeley  from  Ireland,  and  falling  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  five  great  lords  who  were  then  im- 
peached, for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  by 
the  bouse  of  commons,  I  happened  to  say,  "  That 
the  same  manner  of  proceeding,  at  least  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  frdm  the  news  we  received  of  it  in 
Ireland,  had  ruined  the  liberties  of  Athens  and 
Rome  J  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to  prove  it  from 
history."  Soon  after  I  went  to  London;  and,  in 
a  few. weeks,  drew  up  a  discourse,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Contests  and  Dissensions  of  the  Nobles 
and  Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome,  with  tlie  Con- 
sequences they  had  upon  both  those  States."  This 
discourse  I  sent  very  privately  to  the  press,  with 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  conceal  tlie  author,  and 
returned  immediately  to  my  residence  in  Ireland. 
The  book  was  greedily  bought,  and  read ;  and 
charged  some  time  upon  my  lord  Somers,  and 
some  time  upon  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  the  letter 
of  whom  told  me  afterward,  "  that  he  was  forced 
to  disown  it  in  a  very  publick  manner,  for  fear  of 
an  impeachment,  wherewith  he  was  threatened." 

Returning  next  year  for  England,  and  hearing 

of  the  great  approbation  this  piece  bad  received, 

(wiich  was  the  first  I  ever  printed)  I  must  con- 

ress,  tlie  vanity  of  a  young  man  prevailed  with 

'  _^me, 
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me,  to  let  myself  be  known  for  the  author-:  upon 

which,  my  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  as  well  as 
-  the  bishop  abovementioned,  desired  my  acquaint- 
ance, with  great  marks  of  esteem  and  professions 
ef  kindness — not  to  mention  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  had  been  tay  Old  acquaintance.  They 
lamented  that  they  were  not  able  to  serveme  since 
the  death  of  the  king ;  and  werd  very  liberal  in 
promising  me  the  greatest  prefemlents  I  could 
hope  for  if  ever  it  came  in  their  power.  I  soon 
gtew  dbmestick  with  lord  Halifax,  and  was  as 
often  with  lord'  Somers,  as  the  fonnahty  of  his 
nature  (the  only  unconversable  fault  hehad)  made 
it  agreeable  to  me. 

It  was  then  I  began  to  trouble  myself  with  the 
dilFerences  between-  the  principles  of  whig  and 
tory  ;  having  formerly  employed  myself  in  other, 
and  I  think,  much  better  speculations.  I  talked 
often  upon  this  subject  with  lord  Somers;  told 
him,  '*  That,  having  been  long  conversant  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  therefore  a 
lover  of  liberty,  I  found  myself  much  inclined  to 
be  what  they  call  a  whig  in  politicks  ;  and  that, 
besides,  I  thought  it  impossible.  Upon  any  other 
principle,  to  defend,  or  submit  to,  the  revolution; 
but,  as  to  religion,  I  confessed  myself  to  be  a 
high  churchman,  and  that  I  did  not  conceive, 
how  any  one,  who  wore  the  habit  of  a  clergyman, 
could  be  otherwise :  that  T  had  observed  very 
well  with  what  insolence  and  haughtiness  some 
lords  of  the  high  church  party  treated  not  only 
their  own  chaplains,  -but  all  other  clergymen 
whatsoever,  and  thought  this  was  sufficiently  re- 
compensed by  their  professions  of  zeal  to  tlie 
, .   church; 
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church :  that  I  had  likewise  observed  how  the 
wivg  lords  took  a  direct  contrary  measure,  treated 
the  persons  of  particular  clergymen  Avith  great 
coiiTtesy,  but  showed  much  ill  will  and  contempt 
for  the  order  in  general :  that  1  knew  it  was  ne- 
cessary for.  their  party  to  make  their  bottom  as 
Svide  as  they  could,  by  taking  alt  denominations 
bf  pi^testants  to  be  members  of  their  body  :  that 
I  would  not  enter  into  the  mutual  reproaches 
-  made  by  the  violent  men  on  either  side ;  but  that 
the  connivance,  or  encouragement,  given  by  the  . 
whigs  to  those  writers  of  pamplilets,  who  reflect- 
ed upon  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  without 
any  exception,  would  unite  the  church,  as  one 
nan,  to  oppose  them  :  and  that,  I  doubted,  liis 
lordship's  friends  did  notcpnsider  the  consequence 
of  this." 

My  lord  Somers,  in  appearance,  entered^  very 
warmly  into  the  same  opinion,  and  said  very 
much  of  the  endeavours  he  had  often  used  to  re- 
dress that  evil  I  complained  of.  This  his  lord- 
ship, as  well  as  my  lord  Halifax,  (to  whom  I 
have  talked  in  the  same  manner)  can  very  well 
remember ;  and  I  have  indeed  been  told  by  an 
honourable  gentleman  of  the  same  party,  "  That 
both  their  lordships,  about  the  time  of  lord  Go- 
dolphin's  removal,  did,  upon  occasion,  call  to 
mind  what  I  had  said  to  them  five  years  before." 

In  my  journeys  to  England,  I  continued  upon 
the  same  foot  of  acquaintance  with  the  tM-o  lorris 
last  mentioned,  until  the  time  of  prince  Gtorgr's 
death  ;  jyhen  the  queen,  who,  as  is  before  related, 
had  for  some  yeajs  favoured  that  party,  now  made 
lord  Somera  president  of  the  council,  and  the  carl 

vol..  V,  X  ot 
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of  Wharton  lieuteuant  of  Ireland.  ;  Being  then  ia 
London,  I  received  Setters  from  some  bishops  of 
IrelantI,  to  solicit  tlie  earl  of  Wharton  about  the 
remittal  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  clergy 
there,  which  the  queen  had  long  promised,,  and 
wherein  I  had  betn  employed  before,  with  some 
hopes  of  success  from  the  earl  of  GodolphJu.-  It 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  \vas  in  company  with  the 
earl  of  Wharton  :  he  received  me  with  sufficient 
coldness,  -  and  answered  the  request  I  made  in 
belialf  of  the  clergy  with  very  poor  and  lame'ex- 
cuses,  which  amounted  to  a  refusal.  I  complain- 
ed of  this  usage  to  lord  Sumers,  who  would  needs 
bring  us  toj^eiher  to  his  house,  apd  presented 
me  to  him  ;  wiiere  he  received  me  as  dryly  as 
before. 

It  was  every  body's  opinion,  that  the  earl  ,of 
Wharton  would  endeavour,  when  he  went  to 
Ireland,  to  take  off  the  test,  as  a  step  to  have  it 
taken  off  here ;  upon  which,  I  drew  up  and  printed 
a  pamphlet,  by  vvay  of  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  parliament  here,  sliowing  the  danger  to  the 
churcli  by  such  an  intent.  Although  I  took  all 
C^re  to  be  private,  yet  the  lieutenaqt's  chaplain, 
and  some  others,  guessed  me  to  be  the  author, 
-  and  told  his  excellency  their  suspicions ;  where- 
upon I  saw  him  no  more  until  I  went  to  Ireland. 
At  my  taking  leave  of  loid  Somers,  he  desired  I 
Mould  carry  a  letter  from  him  to  the  earl  of  Whar- 
tup,  which  I  absolutely  refused;  yet  he  ordered 
it  to  be  left  at  my  lodgings.  I  staid  some  months 
in  Leicestershire,  wait  to  Ireland;  and  imme- 
diately upon  my  landing,  retired  to  my  country 
pa:risii,    without  seeing  the  lieutenant    or  any 
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Other  person  ;  resolving  to  send  bim  lord  Softiera's 
letter  By  the  post.  But,  being  called  up  to  town, 
by  the  incessant  intreaties  of  my  friends,  I  went 
and  delivered  my  letter,  and  immediately  with- 
drew; During  the  greatest  part  of  his  govern- 
ment, I  lived  in  ■  the  country,  saw  the  lieutenant 
very  seldom  when  I  came  to  town,  nor  ever  en- 
tered into  the  least  degree  of  confidence  with  him 
or  his  friends,  except  his  secretary  Mr.  Addison, 
who  had  been  my  old  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
Upon  the  news  of  great  changes  here,  he  affected 
very  much  to  caress  me ;  which  I  understood 
*eU  enough  to  have  been  an  old  practice  with 
Mim'in  order  to  render  men  odious  to  the  church 
party.       ■ 

I  mention  these  insignificant  particulars,  as  it 
will  be  easily  judged,  for  some  reasons  that  are 
purely. personal  to  myself,  it  having  been  objected 
by  several  of  those  poor  pamphleteers,  who  have 
Hotted  so  much  paper  to  show  their  malice 
against  me,  that  I  was  a  favourer  of  the  low  par- 
ty :  whereas  it  has  been  manifest  to  all  men,  that, 
during  the  highest  dominion  of  that  faction,  I 
had  published  several  tracts  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  then  taken ;  for  instance,  "  A  Project 
for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  in  a  letter  to  the 
countess  of  Berkeley;"'  "The  Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  Englandman  ;"  "  An  Argument  against 
abolishing  Christianity;"  and  lastly,  "A  letter 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament  against  taking  off  the 
Test  in  Ireland,"  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
to  have  been  published  at  the  time  the  earl  of 
Wharton  was  setting  out  to  his  government  of 
thai  kingdom.  But  those  who  are  loud  and  vio-  ' 
X  g  lent 
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leat  in  coffeehouses,  although  generally  they  do. 
a  cause  more  hurt  than  good,  yet  will  seldom 
allow  any  other  merit ;  and  it  is  not  to  such  as 
these  that  I  attempt  to  vindicate  myself. 

About  the  end  of  August  1710,  I  went  for 
England,  ^t  the  desire,  and  by  the  appointment^ 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  that  kingdom; 
under  whose  hands  I  had  a  commission  to  solicit, , 
in  conjunction  with  two  bishops  who  were  then 
in  London,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  cler- 
gy, which  had  been  many  years  solicited  in 
vain.  Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  I  found  the 
two  bishops  were  gone  into  the  country ;  where- 
upon I  got  myself  introduced  to  Mr.  Harley,  who 
was  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  ac- 
ted as  first  minister.  He  received  me  with  great 
kiodness;  told  me,  "that  he  and  his  friends  had 
long  expected  my  arrival;"  and,  upon  showing 
my  commission,  immediately  undertook  to  per- 
form it;  which  he  accordingly  did  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  having  settled  it  at  five  meetings 
with  the  queen,  according  to  a  scheme  I  offered 
him,'  and  got  me  the  queen's  promise  for  a  farther 
and  more  important  favour  to  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land ;  whicii  the  bishops  there,  deceived  by 
misinformation,  not  worth  mentioning  in  this 
paper,  prevented  me  from  bringing  to  a  good 
issue. 

When  the  affair  of  the  first-fruits  was,  fiilly 
dispatched,  I  returned  my  humble  thanks  to 
Mr.  Harley,  in  t'lie  name  of  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  my  own;  and  offered  to  take  my 
leave,  as  intending  immediately  to  return  to  that 
kingdom.     Mr.  Harley  told    me,    "I^e  and  his 

friendi 
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fneads  knew  veiy  well  what  useful  things  I  had 
written  against  the  principles  of  the  late  discarded 
fe.ction  ;  and  that  my  personal  esteem  for  severrf 
among  them,  would  not  make  me  a  favourer  of 
their  cause  :  that  there  was  now  entirely  a  new 
scene:  that  the  queen  was  resolved  to  employ 
none  but  those  who  were  friends  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  church  and  state :  that  their  great  diffi- 
culty lay  ill  the  want  of  some  good  pen,  to  Keep 
up  the  spirit  raised  in  the  people,  to  assert  the 
principles,  and  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
ministers."  Upon  that  subject  he  fell  into  some 
personal  civilities,  which  will  not  become  me  to 
repeat.  He  added,  *'  That  this  province  was  in 
the  hands  of  several  persons,  among  whom  some 
were  too  busy,  and  others  too  idle  to  pursue  it ;" 
and  concluded,  "  That  it  should  be  his  particular 
care,  to  establish  me  here  in  England,  and  re- 
present me  to  the  queen  as  a  person  they  could 
not  be  without" 

i  promised  to  do  my  endeavours  in  that  way 
for  some  few  months.  To  which  he  replied,  "He 
expected  no  more ;  and  that  he  had  other  and' 
greater  occasions  for  me." 

Upon  the  rise  of  this  ministry,  the  principal 
persons  in  power  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
weekly  paper  should  be  published,  with  just  re- 
flections upon  former  proceedings,  and  defending 
the  present  measures  of  her  majesty.  This  was 
begun  about  the  time  of  the  lord  Godolphin's 
removal,  under  the  name  of  the  Examiner. 
About  a  dozen  of  these  papers,  written  with 
much  spirit  and  sharpness,  some  by  Mr.  secre- 
tary St  John,  since  lord  BolinbroXe ;- others  by 
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Dr.  Atterbury,  since  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and 
others  again  by  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Friend,  &c. ; 
were  published  with  great  applause.  But,  these 
gentlemen  being  grown  weary  of  the  work,  or 
other\i'ise  employed,  the  determination  was, 
that  I  should  continue  it;  which  I  did  accor- 
dingly about  eight  months.  But,  my  style  being 
soon  discovered,  and  having  contracted  a  great 
number  of  enemies,  I  let  it  fall  into  other  hands, 
who  held  it  up  in  some  manner  until  her  majesty's 
death. 

It  was  Mr.  Harlcy's^custom,  every  Saturday, 
that  four  or  five  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
among  ^  those  he  had  taken  in  upon  the  great 
change  made  at  court,  should  dine  at  his  house; 
and,  after  about  two  months  acquaintance,  I  had 
the  honour  always  to  be  one  of  the  number. 
This  company,  at  first_  consisted  only  of  the  lord 
keeper  Harcourt,  the  earlRivers,  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, Mr.  secretary  Sc.  John,  and  myself; 
and  here,  after  dinner,  they  used  to  discourse, 
and  settle  matters  of  great  inportance.  Several 
other  lords  were  afterward,  by  degrees,  admitted; 
as,  the  dukes  of  Oi-mond,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Argyll;  the  earls  of  Anglesey*,  Dartmouth,  and 
Poulett ;  the  lord  Berkeley,  &c.  These  meetings 
were"  always  continued,  except  when  the  queen 
■  was  at  Windsor ;  but,  as  they  grew  more  nu- 
merous, became  of  less  consequence,  and  ended 
only  in  drinking    and   general  conversation:    of 

*  John  Aimesley,  earl  of  Anglcwy,  made  vice- treasurer  and 
pnymaster  of  lier  majr'ty's  forces  in  Ireland,  in  ihe  roijm'of  lord 
Coaiagsby,  in  July  l^lO.  He  died  on  the  l^lh  of  tlie  foUowinf 
iitptembcr.    N. 

wbiclk 
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■which  I  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 

My  early  appearance  at  these  meetings,  which 
many  thought  to  be  of  greater  consequeoce  than 
really  they  were,  couid  not  he  concealed,  al- 
though I  used  all  my  endeavours,  to  that  purpose. 
This  gave  the  occasion  to  some  great  men,  who 
thought  me  already  in  the  secret,  'tcycomplain  to 
ineofthe  suspicions  enterained  by  many  of  our 
friends  in  relation  to  Mr.  Harley,  even  before 
he  was  lord  treasurer ;  so  early  were  sown  those 
seeds  of  discontent,  w^iich  afterward  grew  up  so 
high  !  The  cause  of  their  complaint  was,  That  so 
great  a  number  of  the  adverse  party  continued 
in  employment ;  and  some,  partictdarly  the  (iukc 
of  Somerset  and  earl  of  Cholmondelej',  in  great 
stations  at  court.  They  could  not.  believe  Mr. 
Harley  was  in  earnest;  but  that  he  designed  to 
constitute  a  motley  comprehensive  administration, 
whith,  they  said,  the  kingdom  would  never  en- 
dure. I  was  once  invited  to  a  meeting  of  some 
lords  and  gentlemen,  where  these  grievances  were 
at  large  related  to  me,  with  an  earnest  desire  that 
I  would  represent  them  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  to  Mr.  Harley,  upon  a  supposition  that  I 
was  in  high  credit  with  him.  I  excused  myself 
from  such  an  office;  upon  the  newness  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harley.  However  I  re- 
presented the  matter  fairly  to  him;  against, which 
he  argued  a  good  deal,  from  the  general  reasons 
of  politicians;  the  necessity  of  keeping  men  in 
hopes,  the  danger  of  disobliging  tliose  who  must 
remain  unprovided  for,  and  the;  like  usual  topicka 
among  statesmen.     But  there  was  a  secret  in  this 

matter 
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matter,  which  neither  I,  nor  indeed  any  of  bit 
most  intimate  friends  were  then  apprised  of;  n«» 
ther  did  he,  at  that  time,  enter  with  me  far- 
ther than  to  assure  me  very  solemnly,  "That 
so  person  should  have  the  smallest  employ- 
ment, either  civil  or  military,  whose  piin* 
ciples  were  not  firm  for  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy." 

However,  these  over  moderate  proceedings  in 
the  court,  gave  rise,  to  a  party  in  the  house  of 
commoQSj  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
October  CJub ;  a  fantastick  appellation,  found 
out  to  distinguish  a  number  of  country,  gentle- 
men and  their  adherents,  who  professed,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  what  was  called  the  high  church 
principle.  They  grew  in  number  to  ahhost  a 
third  part  of  the  house,  held  their  meetings  at 
certain  times  and  places,  and  there  concerted 
what  measures  they  were  to  take  in  parliament 
Thfy  pnifessed  their  jealousy  of  the  court  and 
ministry ;  declared,  upon  all  occasions,  tlieir  de- 
sire of  a  more  general  change,  as  well  as  of  a 
strict  inquiry  into  former  mismanagement;  and 
seemed  to  expect  that  those  in  power  should 
openly  avow  the  old  principles  in  church  and 
state.  I  was  then  of  opinion,  and  still  continue 
so,  that  if  this  body  'of  men  could  have  remained 
some  time  united,  they  would  have  put  the  crown ' 
under  a  necessity  of  acting  in  a  more  steady  and 
strenuous  manner.  But  Mr.  Harley,  who  best 
knew  the  disposition  of  tlie  queen,  was  forced  to 
break  their  measures :  which  he  did  by  that  very- 
obvious-  contrivance,  of  dividing  them  among 
themaeives,  and  .rendering  them  jealous  of  each 
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Ather.  The  ministers  gave  every  where  out,  that 
the  October  Club  were  dieir  ^ends  and  acted  by 
their  directions :  to  confirm  which,  Mr.  secretaiy 
St  John  and  Mr.  Bromley,  afterward  chancellor 
of  the  excheqaer,  publickly  dined  with  them  at 
one  of  their  meetings.  Thus  were  eluded  all  the 
consequences  of  that  assembly;  although  a  rem- 
nant of  them,  who  conceived  themselves  betray- 
ed by  the  rest,  did  afterward  meet  under  the 
denomination  of  the  March  Club,  but  without 
any  effect 

The  parliament,  which  then  rose,  had  been 
chosen  without  any  endeavours  from  the  court,  to 
secure  elections ;  neither,  as  I  remember,  were  any 
of  the  lieutenancies  changed  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  for  the  trial  of  Br.  Sacheverell  had  raised, 
or  discovered,  such  a  spirit  in  all  parts,  that  the 
ministers  could  very  safely  leave  the  electors  to 
themselves,  and  thereby  gain  a  reputation  of  act- 
ing by  a  free  parliament.  Yet  this  proceedmg 
was,  by  some  refiners  of  both  parties,  numbered 
among  the  strains  of  Mr.  Harley's  politicks,  who 
was  said  to  avoid  an  over  great  majority,  which  is 
apt  to  be  unruly,  and  not  enough  under  the  ma- 
aagement  of  a  ministry.  But,  from  the  small 
experience  I  have  of  courts,  I  have  ever  found 
refinements  to  be  the  worst.sort  of  all  conjectures; 
and,  from  this  one  occasion,  I  take  leave  to  ob-  ' 
serve.  That  of  some  hundreds  of  iacts,  for  the 
real  truth  of  which  I  can  account,  I  never  yet 
knew  any  refiner  to  be  once  in  the  right.  I  have 
already  told,  that  the  true  reason,  why  the  court 
did  not  interpose  in  the  matter  of  elections,  was, 
because  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  a  majo- 
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ritj!,  and  therefore  «ould  acquire  reputation  at.  a 
cheap  rate.  .Besides;  it  afterwards  appeaied,  iipon 
SQjne  exigencies  which,lhe  ooutt  had  niudi  at 
heart,  that  they  wCre  jnore  thandnc^Hkelyito.feil 
for  want. of  numbers.  Mr.  Harley,  in  order  to 
give  criedit  to  his  administration,  resolved  upon 
t\^o.  very  important 'points:  first,  to  secure. the 
unprovided  debts  of  the  nation;  and' secondly,  to 
put;  an  end  to  the  war.  Of  the  methods  he  took 
j;o  compass;  both  those  ends,  I  have  treated  at 
large  in  another  work  *  :  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
while  he  was  preparing  to  open,  to  the  bouse  of 
comnions  his  scheme  for  securing  the  publick 
debts,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  marquis  de  Guiscard, 
white  he  was  sitting  in  the  council  chamber  at  the 
Cockpit,  with  a  committee  of  nine  or  ten  lords  of 
th^  cabinet,  met  on  purpose  to  exaipine  the  mar-, 
quis,  upon  a  discovery  of  a  treasonable  correspbnd- 
ende  he  held  with  France.  ,.  ,.    > 

This  fact  was  so  uncommon  in  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  it,  that  although  it  :be  pretty 
well  known  at  the  time  I  am  now  wdtjng,  by  a 
printed  account,  toward  which  I  furnished  the 
author  with  some  materials,  yet  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  proper  wholly  to  omit  it  here.  The  assassin 
was  seized,  by  Mr,  Harley "s  order,  upon  the  eighth 
of  March,  1710-II;  aud.  brought  before  the. 
.  committee  of  lords,  was  examined  about  his  cor- 
responding mth  France.  Upon  his  denial,  Mr. 
Harley  produced  a  letter,  which  he  could  not  deay 
to  be  his-own  hand-  Tbe  marquis,  prepared  for 
mischief,  had  conveyed  a  penknife  into  his  pockety 

*  In  ihe  History  gf  tbe  Four  l^st  Vesrt,  &c.     N. 
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-wlule  the  inesscDger  kept  him  attending  in  one  of 

the  offices  below.  Upon  the  surprize  of  his  letter 
appearing  against  him,  he.  came  suddenly  behind 
Mr.  Harley,  and  Teaching  his  arm  round,  stabbed 
that  minister  into  thcmiddle  of  the  breast,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  cartilago  ensiformis; 
the  penknife,  striking  upon  the  bone,  and  other- 
wise  obstructed  by  a  thick  embroidered  waistcoat; 
broke  short  at  the  hiindle;  which  Guiscard  stil|. 
grasped,  and  redoubled  his  blow.  The  confusioi) 
upon  this  accident  is  easier  conceived  than  de- 
scribed *.  The  result  was,  that  the  marquis,  whe-* 
ther  by  the  wounds  given  him  by  some  of  the 
lords,  or  the  bruises  he  received  from  the  messen- 
gers while  they  were  seizing  him,  or  the  neglect  of 
his  surgeon,'  or  that  being  unwilhng  to  live,  he 
industriously  concealed  one  of  his  wounds,  died 
in  a  few  days  after.  But  Mr.  Harley,  after  a 
long  illness,  and  frequent  ill  symptoms,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  recover. 

Guiscard  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  count 
of  that  name,  a  very  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
son, formerly  governor  of  Namur.  But  this  mar- 
quis was  a  reproach  to  his  family,  prostitute  in  his 
morals,  impious  In  religion,  and  a  traitor  to  his 
prince  :  as  to  the  rest,  of  a  very  poor  understand- 
ing, and  tlie  most  tedious,  trifling  talker,  I  ever 
conversed  with.  He  was  grown  needy  by  squan- 
dering upon  his  vices,  was  become  contemptible 
both  here  and  in  Holland,    his  regiment  taken 

•  '  Iteasier  conceived,'  &c.  This  use  of  the  adjective  instead 
of  ihe  adverb,  is  nul  vlWwKble,  it  ihould  be—-*  is  mart  easily  con- 
ceived,' &c.     8. 

from   . 
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from  him,  and  his  pension  retrenched ;  the  despair 
of  which,  first  put  him  upon  his  French  cor- 
Kspondence ;  and  the  discovery  of  that  drove  him 
into  madness.  I  had  known  him  some  years ;  and 
meeting  him  upon  .the  Mali  a  few  hours  before  his 
examination,  I  observed  to  a  friend  then  with  mc, 
*'  that  I  wondered  to  see  Guiscard  pass  so  often 
by,  without  taking  notice  of  me."  But  although 
in  the  latter  part  of>  his  life  his  countenance  grevr 
cloudy  enough  ;  yet,  I  confess,  I  never  suspected 
him  to  be  a  man  of  resolution  or  courage  sufficient 
to  bear  him  out  in  so  desperate  an  attempt. 

I  have  some  very  good  reasons  to  know,  that 
the  first  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Harley 
and  Mr.  St  John,  which  afterward  had  such  un- 
happy consequences  upon  the  public  afl&irs,  took 
its  rise  during  the  time  that  the  former  lay  ill  of 
his  wounds,  and  his  recovery  doubtful.  Mr.  St. 
John  affected  to  say  in  several  companies,  *'  that 
Quiscard  intended  the  blow  against  him;"  which, 
if  it  were  true,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  Mr. 
St.  John  had  all  the  merit,  while  Mr.  Hariey  re- 
mained with  nothing  but  the  danger  and  the  pain. 
But,  I  am  apt  to  think,  Mr.  St  John  was  either 
mistaken  or  misinformed.  However,  the  matter 
was  thus  represented  in  the  weekly  paper  called 
the  Examiner;  which  Mr..SL  John  perused  be- 
fore it  was  printed,  but  made  no  alteration  in  that 
passage. 

This  management  was  looked  upon,  at  least,  as 
a  piece  of  youthful  indiscretion  in  Mr.  St  John; 
and  perhaps,  was  represented  in  a  worse  view  to 
Mr.  Hariey.  Neither  am  I  altogether  sure,  that 
Mr.  St  John  did  not  entertain  some  prospect  of 
si^ceeding 
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succeeding  as  first  minister,  in  case  of  Mr.  Hariey'i  • 
death ;  which,  during  his  illness,  was  frequently 
apprehended.  And  I  remember  very  well,  that 
upon  visiting  Mr.  Harley,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  seen,  X  found  several  of  his  nearest 
relations  talk  very  freely  of  some  proceedings  of 
Mr.  St  John ;  enough  to  make  me  apprehend  that 
their  friendship  would  not  be  of  any  long  conti- 
nuance. 

-Mr.  Harley,  soon  after  his  recovery,  was  made 
an  earl,  and  lord  treasurer;  and  the  lord  keeper,, 
a  baron. 
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oINCE  the  death  of  the  queen,  it  was  reasonable 
enough  for  me  to  conclude  that  I  had  done  with 
all  publick  affairs  and  speculations':  besides,  th? 
scene  and  station  I  am  in,  have  reduced  my 
thoughts  into  a  narrow  compass:  and  being  wholly 
excluded  from  any  view  of  favour  under  the  pre- 
sent administration,  upon  that  invincible  reason  of 
having  been  in  some  degree  of  trust  and  confidence 
with  the  former,  I  have  not  found  the  transition 
very  difficult  into  a  private  life,  for  which  I  am 
better  qualified,  both  by  nature  and  education. 

The  reading  of,  and  inquiring  after  news,  not 
being  one  of  my  diversions,  having  always  disliked 
a  mixed  anil  general  conversation,  which,  however 
it  fell  to  my  lot,  is  now. in  my  power  to  avoid; 
and  being  placed,  by  the  duties  of  my  function, 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  business,  I  anv 
altogether  ignorant  of  many  common  events  which 
happen  in  the  world:  only,  from  the  little  I  know 
And  hear,  it  is  manifest  that  the  hearts  of  most  men 
are  filled  with  doubts,  fears,  and  jealousies,  or  else 
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wnth  hatred  and  rage,  to  a  degree  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  end  of -all  amicable  comnjerce  between 
people  of  different  parties;  and  what  the  conse- 
quences of  this  may  bfe,  let  those  consider  who 
have  contributed  to  the  causes ;  which,  I  thank 
God,  is  no  concern  of  mine. 

There  are  two  points,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  ministry,  much  insisted  on,  and 
little  understood,  by  those  who  write  or  talk  upon 
that  subject;  wherein  I  am  sufficiently  qualified 
to  give  satisfaction^  and  would  gladly  do  it>  be- 
cause I  see  very  much  weight  laid  upon  each,  and 
most  men's  opinions  of  persons  and  things  regu- 
lated accordingly. 

About  two  months  before  the  queen's  death, 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  any  reconcilement  be- 
tween the  treasurer  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry^ 
I  retired  into  the  country,  to  await  the  issue  of 
that  conflict,  which  ended,  as  every  one  had-rea* 
son  to  foresee,  in  the  earl  of  Oxford's  disgrace; 
to  whom  the  lord  Bolingbroke  immediately  suc- 
ceeded as  first  minister :  and  I  was  told,  that  oo 
earldom  and  the  garter  were  intended  for  him  in 
a  fortnight,  and  the  treasurer's  staff  against  tb« 
next  session  of  parliament;  of  which  I  can  say 
nothing  certain,  being  then  in  Berkshire,  and  re- 
ceiving  this  accbunt  from  some  of  his  friends.  But 
all  these  schemes  became  soon  abortive,  by  the 
death  of  the  queen,  which  happened  in  three  days 
after  the  earl  of  Oxford's  i:emoval, 

itpon  this  great  event,  I  took  the  first  oppor* 

tunity  of  withdrawing  to  my  place  of  residence; 

and  rejoiced  as  much  as  any  man  for  his  majesty's 

^oiet  accessioa  to  the*  throne,  to  which  I  thea 

t^ougb^ 
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thought,  and  it  has  since  appeared  indisputable, 
that  the  peace  procured  by  the  late  ministry  had 
among  other  good  eflfects,  been  highly  instru- 
mental. And  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  ever 
since  a  loyal  humble  spectator,  during  all  the 
changes  that  have  happened,  although  it  were  no 
secret  to  any  man  of  common  sagacity,  that  his 
present  majesty's  choice  of  his  servants,  wheuever 
he  should  huppen  to  succeed,  would  be  determined 
to  those,  who  most  opposed  the  proceedings  du- 
ring the  four  last  years  of  his  predecessor's  reign: 
and  I  think,  there  has  not  since  happened  one 
particular  of  any  moment,  which  the  ministers 
did  not  often  mention  at  their  tables,  as  what 
they  certainly  expected,  from  the  disposition  of 
the  court  at  Hanover,  in  conjunction  with  the 
party  at  home,  which,  upon  all  occasions,  pub- 
lickly  disapproved  their  proceedings,  excepting 
only  the  attainder  of  the  dulte  of  Ormond ; 
which,  indeed,  neither  they  nor  I,  nor,  I  believe, 
any  one  person  in  the  three  kingdoms,  did  ever 
pretend  to  foresee ;  aad  now  it  is  done,  it  looks 
like  a  dream,  to  those  who  consider  the  nobleness 
of  his  birth,  the  great  merits  of  his  ancestors,  and 
his  own;  his  long unspotreU  loyalty,  his  afFabilitj', 
generosity,  and  sweetness  of  nature.  I  knew  him 
long  and  well ;  and,  excepting  th'e  frailties  of  his 
youth,  which  had  been  for  some  years  over,  and 
that  easiness  of  temper,  which  did  sometimes  lead 
him  to  follow  the  judgment  of  those,  whp  had,  ' 
by  many  degrees,,  less  understanding  than  him-  ■  ■ 
self,  I  have  not  conversed  with  a  more  faultless 
person ;  of  great  justice  and  charity  ;  a  true  sense  . 
of  religion,    without  ostentation;  of  undoubted 

V  s  valoiH-,    , 
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valour,  thoroughly  skilled  in  his  trade  of  a  sol* 
dier;  a  quick  and  ready  apprehension,  with  a 
good  share  of  understanding,  and  a  general  know- 
ledge in  men  and  history  ;  although  nnder  some 
disadvantage  by  an  invincible  modesty,  which, 
however,  could  not  but  render  him  yet  more 
amiable  to  those  who  had  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  being  thoroug)iiy  acquainted  with  him. 
This  is  a  short  imperfect  character  of  that  great 
person  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  is  now  attainted 
for  high  treason  ;  and  therefore,  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  offer  one  syllable  in  his  vindication,  upon 
that  head,  against  the  decision  of  a  parliament. 
Yet  this,  I  think,  may  be  allowed  me  to  believ^ 
or  at  least  to  hope,  that  when,  by  the  direct  and 
repeated  commands  of  the  queen  his  mistress^  he 
committed  those  faults,  for  which  he  has  now 
forfeited  his  country,  his  titles,  and  his  fortune, 
he  no  more  conceived  himself  to  be  acting  high 
treason,  than  he  did  when  he  was  wounded  and 
a  prisoner  at  Landen,  for  his  sovereign  king 
W[lliam,  or  when  he  took_^and  burned  the  ene- 
my's fleet  at  Vigo. 

Upon  thi?  occasion,  although  I  am  sensible  it 
is  an  old  precept  of  wisdom  to  admire  at  nothing 
in  human  life ;  yet  I  consider,  at  the  same  time, 
how  easily  some  men  arrive  at  the  practice  of 
this  maxim,  by  the  help  of  plain  stupidity  or  ill 
nature,  without  any  strain  of  philosophy :  and 
although  the  uncertainty  of  human  things  be  one. 
of  the  most  obvious  reflections  in  morality,  yet 
such  unexpected, .  sudden,  and  signal  instances 
of  it,  as  have  lately  happened  among  us,  are  so 
much  out  of  the.usuai.  form,  that  a  wise  man  majr 
perhaps 
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perhaps  be  allowed  to  start  and  look  aside,  as  at 
a  sudden  and  violent  clap  of  thunder,  which  is 
much  more  frequent,  and  more  natural. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  lament  tpy  own  particu- 
lar misfortune ;  who,  having  singled  out  three 
persons  from  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  oa 
whose  friendship  and  protection  I  might  depend, 
whose  conversation  I  most  valued,  and  chiefly 
confined  myself  to,  should  live  to  see  them  all, 
within  the  compass  of  a  year,  accused  of  high 
treason ;  two  of  them  attainted  and  in  exile,  and 
the  third  under  his  trial,  whereof  God  knows 
what  may  be  the  issue.  As  my  own  heart  was 
free  from  all  treasonable  thoughts,  so  I  did  little 
ima^ne  myself  to  be  perpetually  in  the  company 
of  traitors.  But  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  Having  already  said  something  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  I  shall  add  a  little  toward  the 
characters  of  the  other  two.  It  happens  to  very 
few  men,  in  any  age  or  country,  to  come  into 
the  world,  with  so  many  advantages  of  nature 
and  fortune,  as  the  late  secretary  Bolingbroke: 
descended  from  the  best  families  in  England,  heir 
to  a  great  patrimonial  estate,  of  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, and  a  most  graceful,  amiable  person :  but 
all  these,  had  they  been  of  equal  value,  were  in- 
finitely inferior  in  degree  to  the  accomplishments 
of  his  mind,  which  was  adorned  with  the  choicest 
gifts  that  God  has  yet  thought  fit  to  bestow  upon 
the  children  of  men ;  a  strong  memory,  a  clear 
judgment,  a  vast  range  of  wit  and  fancy,  a  tho- 
rough comprehension,  an  invincible  eloquence, 
with  a  most  agreeable  elocution.  He  had  well 
cultivated  all  these  talents  by  travel  and  study  ; 
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the  latter  of  which,  he  seldom  omitted  eveh  ia 
the  midst  of  his  pleasures,  of  which  he  had  indeed  - 
been  too  great  and  criminal  a  pursuer;  for,  al- 
though he  was  persuaded  to  leave  oiFintemperance 
in  wine,  which  he  did,  for  some  time,  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  seemed  rather  abstemious  ;  yet  he 
was  said  to  allow  himself  other  liberties,  which 
can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  rehgion  or  mo- 
rals ;  whereof,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  began 
to  be  sensible.  But  he  was  fond  of  mixing  plea- 
Bure  and  business,  and  of  being  esteemed  excel- 
lent at  both ;  upon  which  account,  he  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  characters  of  Alcibiades  and 
Petronius,  especially  the  latter,  whom  he  would 
be  gladly  thought  to  resemble.  His  detractors 
charged  him  with  some  degree  of  affectation,  and, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  without  grounds;  since 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  young  man,  with  half 
the  business  of  the  nation  upon  him,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  whole,  to  escape  some  tincture  of 
that  infirmity.  He  had  been  early  brpd  to  busi- 
ness, was  a  most  artful  negotiator,  and  perfectly 
understood  foreign  aflairs.  But  what  I  have  often 
wondered  at, .in  a  man  of  his  temper,  was,  his 
prodigious  application  whenever  he  thought  it 
necessary  ;  for  he  would  plod  whole  days  and 
nights,  like  the  lowest  clerk  in  an  office.  His 
talent  of  speaking  in  publick,  for  which  he  was 
so  very  much  celebrated,  I  know  nothing  of,  ex- 
cept from  ^he  informations  of  others;  but  un- 
derstanding men  of  both  parties  have  assured  m^ 
that,  in  this  point,  in  their  metnory  and  judgment 
he  was  never  equalled. 
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Tlie  earl  of  Oxford  is  a  person  of  as  much  vir- 
tue as  can  possibly  consist  with  tlie  love  of  power  j 
and  his  love  of  power  Is  no  greater  thap  what  » 
common  to  men  of  his  superior  capacities ;  nei- 
ther tlid  any  man  ever  appear  to  value  it  less  after 
he  had  obtained  it,  or  exert  it  with  more  raode^ 
ration.  He  is  the  only  instance  that  ever  fell 
within  my  memory  or  observation,  of  a  person  . 
passing  from  a  private  life,  through  the  several 
stages  of  greatness,  without  any  perceivable  im- 
pression upon  his  temper  or  behaviour.  As  his 
own  birth  was  illustrious,  being-  descended  from 
the  heirs  general  of  the  Veres  and  4he  Mortimers, 
so  he  seemed  to  value  that  accidental  advantage 
in  himself  and  others,  more  than  it  could  pretend 
to  deserve.  He  abounded  in  good  nature  and 
good  humour;  although  subject  to  passion,  as  I 
have  heard  it  affirmed  by  others,  and  owned  by 
himself;  which,  however,  he  kept,  under  the 
strictest  government,  till  toward  the  end  of  his 
ministry,  when  he  began  to  grow  soured,  and  to 
suspect  his  friends ;  and  perhaps,  thought  it  not 
worth  his  pains  to  manage  any  longer.  He  was 
a  great  favourer  of  men  of  wit  and  learning,  par- 
ticularly the  former;  whom  he  caressed  without 
distinction  of  party,  and  could  not  endure  to 
think  that  any  of  them  should  be  his  enemies ; 
and  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  none  of  them 
ever  appeared  to  be  so ;  at  least  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  libels  and  pamphlets  published  against 
him,  which  he  frequently  read,  hy  way  of  amuse- 
ment, with  a  most  unaffected  indifference :  nei- 
ther do  I  remember  ever  to  have  endangered  his 
^od  opinion  so  much,  as  by  appearing  uneasy, 

when    , 
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when  the  dealers  in  that  kind  of  writing  first 
began  to  pour  out  their  scurrilities  against  me; 
which,  he  thought,  was  a  weakness  altogeAer 
inexcusable  in  a  man  of  virtue  and  liberal  educa^ 
tion.  He  had  the  greatest  variety  of  knowledge 
that  I  have  any  where  met  with ;  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  learned  languages,  and  well  skilled 
in  divinity.  He  bad  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
a  most  exact  judgitient  In  drawing  up  any  state 
paper,  no  man  bad  more  proper  thoughts,  or  put 
them  in  so  strong  and  cle^r  a  light  Although 
his  style  were  not  always  correct,  which,  however, 
he  knew  how  to  mend ;  yet  often,  to  save  tiro^ 
he  would  leave  the  smaller  alterations  to  others, 
I  have  heard  that  he  spoke  but  seldom  in  parli^ 
ment,  and  then  rather  with  art  than  eloquence: 
but  no  man  equalled  him  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
constitution :  the  reputation  whereof  made  him 
be  chosen  speaker  to  three  successive  parliaments; 
which  office,  I  have  often  heard  bis  enemies  allov 
him  to  have  executed  with  universal  applause; 
his  sagacity  was  such,  that  I  could. produce  very 
amazing  inslauces  of  it,  if  they  were  not  unsea- 
sonable. In  all  difficulties,  he  immediately  found 
the  true  point  that  was  to  be  pursued,  and  ad- 
hered to  jt:  and  one,  or, two  others  in  the  minis- 
try have  confessed  verj"  often  to  me,  that  after 
having  condemned; his  opinion,- they  found  him 
in  th?  right,  and  themselves  in  the  wrong.  He 
jvas  utterly  a  stranger  to  fear ;  and  consequently 
had  a  presence  pf  .mipd  upon  all  emergencies. 
His  liberality  and  contempt  of  money  were  such, 
thH  be,  almost  ruined  his  estate  while  he  was  in 
gmplpyinqut ;  yet  hU  avarice  for  the  jubUck  *?» 
.-.:--'  '       "  /■-[«• 
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»o  great,  that  it  neither  consisted  with' the  present 
corruptions  of  the  age,  nor  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  He  was  seldom  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment of  men',  and  therefore  not  apt  to  change  a. 
good  or  ill  opinion,  by  the  representation  of  others; 
except  toward  the  end  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
affable  and  CQurteous,  extremely  easy  and  agree- 
able in  conversation,  and  altogether  disengaged  ; 
regular  in  his  life,  with  great  appearance  of  piety ; 
nor  ever  guilty  of  any  expressions  that  could  pos- 
sibly tend  to  what  was  indecent  or  profane.  His 
imperfections  were  at  least  as  obvious,  although 
not  -SO  numerous,  as  his  virtues.  He  had  an  air 
,of  secrecy  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  by  nd 
means  proper  for  a  great  minister,  because  it 
-warns  all  men  to  prepare  against  it.  ,  He  often 
gave  no  answer  at  all,  and  very  seldom  a  direct 
one:  and  I  rather  blame  this  reservedness  of  tem- 
per, because  I  have  known  a  very  different  prac- 
tice succeed  much  better ;  of  which,  among 
others,  the  late  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  the  pre- 
sent lord  Somers,  persons  of  great  abilities,  are 
remarkable  instances ;  who  used  to  talk  in  so 
frank  a  manner,  that  they  seemed  to  discover  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  and,  by  that  appearance 
of  confidence,  would  easily  unlock  the  breasts  of 
others.  But  the  earl  of  Oxford  pleads,  in  excuse  ' ' 
of  this  charge,  that  he  has  seldom  or  never  com- 
municated any  thing  which  was  of  importance 
to  be  concealed,  wherein  he  has  not  been  decei- 
ved by  the  vanity,  treachery,  or  indiscretion  of 
those  he  discovered  it  to.  Another  of  his  imper- 
fections, universally  known  and  complained  of, 
was  procrastination,  or  delay ;  which  was  doubt- 
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less,  natural  to  him,  although  he  often  bore  the 
blame  without  the  guilt,  and  when  the  remedy- 
was  not  in  his  power ;  for  never  were  prince  and 
minister  better  matched,  than  his  sovereign  and 
he,  upon  that  article :  and  therefore,  ia  the  dis- 
posal of  employments,  wherein  the  queen  was 
very  absolute,  a  year  would  often  pass  before  they 
could  come  to  a  determination.  I  remember  he 
M'as  likewise  heavily  charged  with  the  common 
court  vice,  of  promising  very  liberally,  and  sel- 
dom performing;  of  which,  although  I  cannot 
altogether  acquit  him,  yet,  I  am  t;oufidenl^  bis 
intentions  were  generally  better  than  his  disap- 
pointed solicitors  would  believe.  It  may  b«  like- 
wise said  of  him,  that  he  certainly  did  not  valu^ 
or  did  not  understand,  the  art  of  acquiring  friends; 
having  made  very  few  during  the  time  of  bis 
power,  and  contracted  a  great  number  of  enemies. 
Some  of  us  used  to  observe,  that  those  whom  be 
talked  well  of,  or  suffered  to  be  often  near  him, 
were  not  in  a  situation  of  much  advantage ;  and 
that  his  mentioning  others  with  contempt  or  dis- 
like, was  no  hindrance  at  all  to  their  prefennent 
I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  great  man's 
<;haracter,  because  I  have  observed  it  so  often 
mistaken  by  the  wise  reasoners  of  both  parties  y 
■  besides,  having  bad  the  honour,  for  almost  four 
years,  of  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  him  than 
usually  happens  to  men  of  my  level,  and  this 
without  the  least  mercenary' obligation,  I  thought 
it  lay  in  my  power,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  in  my  will, 
to  represent  him  to  the  world  with  impartiality 
and  truth. 

Having  often  considered  the  qualities  and  dis- 
positions^ 
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positions  of  these  two  ministers,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
think  how  it  should  come  to  pass, .  that  men  of 
exalted  abilities,  when  they  are  called  to  publick 
affairs,  are  generally  drawn  into  inconveniencies 
and  misfortunes,  which  others,  of  ordinary  ta- 
lents, avoid  ;  whereof  there  appears  so  many  ex- 
amples both  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  our  own, 
as  well  as  other  countries.  I  cannot  think  this  to 
have  been  altogether  the  effect  of  envy,  as  it  is 
usually  imputed  in  the  case  of  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  Scipio,  and  others ;  and  of  sir  Walter 
Jtaletgh,  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Strafford, 
here  in  England.  .  But  I  look  upon  it,  that  God, 
intending  the  government  of  a  nation  in  the 
several  branches  and  subordinations  of  power,  has 
made  the  science  of  governing  sufficiently  obvious 
to  common  capacities :  otherwise  the  world  would 
be  left  in  a  desolate  condition,  if  great  affairs 
xlid  always  require  a  great  genius,  whereof  the 
most  fruitful  age  will  hardly  produce  above  three 
or  four  in  a  nation ;  among  which,  princes,  whp, 
of  all  other  mortals  are  the  worst  educated,  have 
twenty  millions  to  one  against  them  that  they 
shall  not  be  of  the  number;  and  proportionab^ 
odds,  for  the  same  reasons,  are  against  every  one 
of  noble  birth,  or  great  estates. 

Accordingly  we  £nd,  that  the  dullest  nations, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  not  wanted  good  rules 
of  policy,  or  persons  quabfied  for  administration. 
But  I  take  the  infelicity  of  such  extraordinary 
men,  to  have  been  caused  by  their  neglect  of 
common  forms,  together  with  the  contempt  of 
little  helps  and  little  hindrances ;  which  is  made, 
by  Hobbes,  the  definition  of  magnanimity  :  and 

.thii    I 
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this  contempt,  as  it  certainly  displeases  the  people 
in  general,  so  it  gives  offence  to  all  with  whom 
such  ministers  have  to  deal :  for  I  never  yet  knew 
a  minister,  who  was  not  earnestly  desirous  to 
have  it  thought,  that  the  art  of  government  was 
a  most  profound  science ;  whereas,  it  requires  no 
more,  in  reality,  than  diligence,  honesty,  and  a 
'moderate  share  of  plain  natural  sense.  And  there- 
'fore  men  thus  qualified,  may  very  reasonably  and 
justly  think,  that  the  business  of  the  world  is 
best  brought  about  by  regularity  and  forms, 
■wherein  themselves  excel.  For  I  have  frequentlj 
observed  more  causes  of  discontent  arise,  from 
the  practice  of  some  refined  ministers,  to  act*  in 
■'common  business  out  of  the  common  road,  than 
jVmn  alt  the  usual  topicks  of  displeasure  against 
men  in  power.  It  is  the  same'  thing  in  other 
scenes  of  life,  and  among  all  societies  or  commu- 
nities ;  where  no  men  are  better  trusted,  or  have 
more  success  in  business,  than  those,  who,  with 
•some  honesty,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  under- 
standing, are  strict  observers  of  time,  place,  and 
method :  and  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
ipt  to  expose  men  to  the  censure  and  obloquy  of 
their  colleagues  and  the  publick,  than  a  contempt 
or  neglect  of  these  circumstances,  however  attend- 
ed with  a  superior  genius  and  an  equal  desire  of 
doing  good  :  which  has  made  me  sometimes  say, 
to  a  great  person  of  this  latter  character,  that  a 
small  infusion  of  the  alderman  was  necessary  to 
those  who  are  employed  in  poblick  affairs.   Upon 

•  '  From  the  practice  or  some  refined  raioisters,  to  act,'  &c. 
From  the  practice  to  act — is  not  English  ;  it  should  be — *  from 
the  practice  ^acting,'  &c.     S. 
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this  occasion,  I  cannot  forget  a  very  trifling  in- 
stance: that  one  (by,  oteening  the  same  prnon 
to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  penknife,  the 
^larpoess  of  the  instrument  occasioned  its  moving 
so  iiregularly  and  crooked,  that  he  spoiled  the 
vhole  sheet;  whereupon  Z  advised  him  to  take 
example  by  his  clerks,  who  performed  that  opera- 
tion much  better  with  a  blunt  piece  of  ivoryv 
which,  directed  by  a  little  strength  and  a  steady 
hand,  never  failed  to  go  right  '    ■ 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression :  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  queen's  death,  I  came  to  my 
place  of  residence,  where  I  was  immediately  at- . 
tacked  with  heat  enough  by  several  of  my  ac- 
quaintance of  both  parties ;  and  soon  learned, 
that  what  they  objected  was  the  general  sense  of 
the  rest  .Those  of  the  churchside  made  me  a 
thousand  reproaches  upon  the  slowness  and  in- 
activity of  my  friends,  upon  their  foolish  quarrels 
with  each  other  for  no  visible  cause,  and,  thereby 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  church  and  king- 
dom to  their  private  piques ;  and  that  they  had 
neglected  to  cultivate  the  favour  and  good  opinion 
of  the  court  at  Hanover,  fiut  the  weight  of  these 
gentlemen's  displeasure  fell  upon  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford: "That  he  had  acted  a  trimming  part;  was 
never  thoroughly  in  the  interest  of  the  church,  but  , 
held  separate  commerce  with  the  adverse  party: 
that  either  from  his  negligence,  procrastinating 
Qature,  or  some  sinister  end,  he  had  let  slip  many 
opportunities  of  strengthening  the  church's  friends: 
that  he  undertook  more  business  than  he  was  equal 
to,  affected  a  monopoly  of  power,  and  would  con- 
cert nothing  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers."  Atany 

facts 
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fects  were  likewise  ntentioaed,  which  it  may  not 
now  be  very  prudent  tp  repeat:  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  one,  relating  to  Ireland,  where  he  kept 
four  bishopricks  undisposed  of,  though  often  and 
most  earnestly  pressed  to  have  them  filled;  by 
which  omission,  the  church  interest  of  that  king- 
dom in  the  house  of  lords  is  in  danger  of  being 
irrecoverably  lost 

Those  who  discoursed  with  mi5  after  this  man- 
ner, did,  at  the  same  time,  utterly  renounce  all 
regard  for  the  pretender;  and  mentioned  with 
pleasure  the  glorious  opportunity  then  in  his  ma- 
jesty's hands,  of  putting  ah  end  to  party  distinc- 
tions for  the  time  to  come :  and  the  only  appre- 
hension that  seemed  to  give  tHem  any  uneasiness, 
was,  lest  the  zeal  of  the  party  in  power  might  not; 
perhaps,  represent  their  loyalty  with  advantage. 

On  the  other  side,  the  gainers,  and  men  in  hopes 
by  the  queen's  death,  talked  with  great  freedom 
ill  a  very  different  style :  they  all  directly  as- 
serted, "  That  the  whole  late  miqistry  were  fully 
determined  to  bring  in  the  pretender,"  although 
they  would  sometimes  a  little  demur  upon  the  earl 
of  Oxford ;  and  by  a  more  modem  amendment, 
they  charged  the  same  accusation,  without  any 
reserve,  upon  the  late  queen  herself.  "  That,  if 
her  majesty  had  died  but  a  month  later,  our  ruin 
would  have  been  inevitable."  But  in  that  juncturt 
it  happened  (to  use  their  own  term,  which  I  coflld 
never  prevail  with  them  to  explain)  thiiigs  were 
not  ripe.  "  That  this  accusation  would,  in  a  short 
time,  infallibly  be  proved  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  to  all  the  world."  And  the  consequences 
uE^urally   following  from   these  positions  weie, 

"  That 
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'*  That  the  leaders  ought  to  lose  thetr  head^  aaii  . 
all  their  abettors  be  utterly  stripped  of  power  and 
favour." 

These  being  the  sentimeDts  aod  discourses  of 
both  parties,  tending  to  load  the  late  ministry 
with  faults  of  a  very  different  nature,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  either  of  some  use  or  satisfaction  to  ex- 
amine those  two  points;  that  is  to  say,  first,  how 
far  these  ministers  are  answerable  to  their  friends^ 
for  their  neglect,  mismauagement,  and  mutual  dis- 
sensions: and  secondly,  with  what  justice  they  are 
accused,  by  their  enemies,  for  endeavouring  to 
alter  the  succession  of  tlie  crown  in  favour  of  the 
pretender. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  I  have  occasionally  done  thja 
already  in  two  several  treatises,  of  whi^  the  one 
is  a  History*,  and  the  other,  Memoirs f  of  parti- 
cular facts,  but  neither  of  them  lit  to  see  the  light 
at  present;  because  they  abound  with  characters 
freely  drawn,  and  many  of  them  not  very  amiable; 
and  therefore  intended  only  for  the  instructing  of 
the  next  age,  and  establishing  the  reputation  of 
those  who  have  been,  useful  to  their  country  in  the 
present.  At  the  same  time,  I  take  this  opportu-  . 
nity  of  assuring  tliose  who  may  happen  some  years 
hence  to  read  the  History  I  have  written,  that  the 
blackest  characters  to  be  met  with  in  it,  were  not 
drawn  with  the  least  mixture  of  malice  or  ill  will, 
but  merely  to  expose  the  odiousneas  of  vice;  for 
I  have  always  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  ill  men  are 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  an  historian,  who  in- 

'  Of  the  Fuur  Last  Yura  of  Queen  Anne.     D.  S. 
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deed  has  it  in  his  power  to  reward  virtue,  but  not 
.  to  punish  vice ;  because  I  never  yet  saw  a  profli- 
gate person,  who  seemed  to  have  the  least  regard 
in' what  manner  his  name  should  be  transmitted  to 
posterity;  and  I  knew  a  certaiu  lord*,  not  long 
since  dead,  who,  I  am  very  confidentj  would  not 
have  disposed  of  one  single  shilling  to  have  had  it 
in  his  choice,  whether  he  should  be  Represented  to 
future  ages  as  an  Atticus  or  a  Catiline. 

However,  being  firmly  resolved,  for  very  mate- 
rial reasons,  to  avoid  giving  the  least  oifence  to 
any  party  or  person  in  power,  I  shall  barely  set 
down  some  (acts  and  circumstances,  during  the 
four  last  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  M-hich  at 
present  are  little  known;  and  whereby  those  of 
the  church  party,  who  object  against  the  unstea- 
diness, neglect,  and  want  of  concert  in  the  late 
ministry,  may  better  account  for  their  feults. 
Most  of  those  facts  I  can  bear  witness  of  myself, 
and  have  received  the  rest  from  sufficient  autho- 
rity. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  when  the  queen  first 
began  to  change  her  servants,  it  was  not  from  a 
dislike  of  things,  but  of  persons,  and  those  persons 
were  a  very  small  number.  To  be  more  parti- 
cular, would  be  imedere  per  ignes.  It  was  the 
issue  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial  that  encouraged 
her  to  proceed  so  far ;  and  several  of  the  low 
church  party,  knowing  that  her  displeasure  M'ent 
no  farther  than  against  one  single  family,  did  not 
appear  to  dislike  what  was  done ;  of  which  I 
could  give  some  extraordinary  mstances.     But 
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that  famous  trial  had  raised  such  a  spirit  in  the 
nation  against  the  parliament,  that  her  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  them,  which,  I 
am  confident,  she  did  not  at  first  intend.  Upon 
this  resolution,  delivered  by  the  queen  in  council, 
in  a  moFe  determinate  manner  than  was  usual 
with  her,  as  I  was  particularly  informed  by  my 
lord  Somers  then  president,  some^who  were  will- 
ing to  ■sacrifice  one  or  two  persons,  would  not 
sacrifice  their  cause;  but  immediately  flew  off; 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  court  and  kingdom 
,  began  to  resign  their  employments,  which  the 
queen  suflFered  most  of  them  to  do  with  the  ut- 
most regret,  and  which  those,  who  knew  her  best, 
thought  to  be  real,  especially  lord  Somers  and  lord 
Cowper,  for  whom  she  had  as  great  a  personal 
regard  and  esteem,  as  her  nature  was  capable  of 
adtnitting,  particularly  for  the  former.  The  new 
parliament  was  called  during  that  ferment  in  the 
nation,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  church  party 
Was  returned,  without  the  least  assistance  from  the 
court;  whether  to  gain  a  reputation  j)f  impartia- 
lity, where  they  were  secure ;  or,  as  Mr.  Harley's 
detractors  would  have  it,  (who  was  then  mi- 
nister), from  a  refinement  of  his  politicks,  not  to 
suffer,  upon  the  account  of  I  know  not  what  wise 
reasons,  too  great  an  inequality  in  -the  balance. 

When  the  parliament -met,  they  soon  began  to  *■ 
discover  more  zeal  than  the  queen  expected  or  de- 
sired. She  had  entertained  tlie  notion  of  forming 
a  moderate  ov  comprehensive  scheme,  which  she 
maintained  with  great  firmness,  npr  would  ever 
depart  from  until'  half  a  year  before  her  death: 
but  this,  neither  the  house  of  comnions,  nor  the' 
TOL.  V.  X  kiDgdofn 
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kiugdom  in  general^  were  then  at  all  inclined, to 
admit,  whatever  they  may  liave  been  in  any  junc- 
ture since :  several  country  members,  to  almost  a 
third  part  of  the  house,  began  immediately  to  form 
themselves  into  a  body,  under  a  fantastick  name 
of  the  October  Club.  These  daily  pressed  the 
ministry  for  a  thorough  change  in  employment:^ 
and  were  not  put  off  without  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent  I  remember  it  was  then  commonly^  under- 
stood and  expected,  that  when  the  session  ended, 
a  general  removal  would  be  made :  but  it  hap- 
pened otherwise ;  for  not  only  few  or  none  were 
turned  out,  but  much  deliberation  was  used  in 
supplying  common  vacancies  by  death.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  in  a  prime  minister,  I  con- 
fess, appeared  to  me  wholly  unaccountably  and 
without  example ;  and  I  was  little  satisfied  with 
the  solution  I  had  lieard,  and  partly  knew,  "  That 
he  acted  thus  to  keep  men  at  his  devotion,  by  let- 
ting expectation  lie  in  common ; "  for  I  found  the 
efl^t  did  not  answer,  and  that,  in  the  mean  tim^ 
^e  led  so  uneasy  a  life,  by  solicitations  and  pur- 
suits, as  no  man  would  endure  who  had  a  remedy 
at  hand.  About  the  beginning  of  his  ministry^  I 
did,  at  the  request  of  several  considerable  persou^ 
take  the  liberty  of  representing  this  matter  to  him, 
His  answer  was  short  and  cold  :  "  That  he  hoped 
hi&  friends  would  trust  him ;  that  he  heartily  wished 
none  but  those  who^ved  the  church  and  queen 
were  employed ;  but  that  all  things  could  not  be 
done  on  a  sudden."  i  liave  reason  to  betieve«  that 
his  nearest  acquaintance  were  then  wholly  at  a  lou 
what  to  think  of  his  conduct.  He  was  forced  to 
preserve  the  opinion  of  poorer,  'without  which  ha 
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could  not  act,  while  ia  realit;^  he  had  little  or 
none;  and  besides,  he  tliought  it  became  him  to 
take  the  burden  of  reproach  upon  himself,  rather 
than  ]ay  it  upon  the  queen  his  mistress,  who  was 
grown  very  positive,  slow,  and  suspicious;  and 
from  the  opinion  of  having  been  formerly  too  much 
directed,  fell  iiito  the  other  extreme,  and  became 
difficult  to  he  advised.  So  tha.t  few  ministers  had 
ever,  perhaps,  a  harder  game  to  play,  between  the 
jealousy  and  discontents  of  his  friends  on  onesid^ 
and  the  management  of  the  queen's  temper  on  the 
other. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  firmer  friendship,  in  ap- 
pearance than  what  I  observed  between  those 
three  great  men,  who  were  then  chiefly  trusted ;  I 
mean  the  lords  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Har- 
court  I  remember,  in  the  infancy  of  their  power, 
being  at  the  table  of  the  first,  where  they  were  alt 
met,  I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of  the  great 
affection  they  bore  to  each  other ;  and  said,  "  I 
would  venture  to  prophesy,  that,  however  incon- 
stant our  court  had  hitherto  been,  their  ministry 
would  certainly  last ;  for  they  had  the  church,  the 
crown,  and  the  people,  entirely  on  their  sidet 
then  it  happened,  that  the  puhltck  good,  and  their 
private  interest,  had  the  same  bottom,  which  is  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  does  not  always  fall  to 
the  share  of  men  in  power.  But,  principally,  be- 
cause I  observed  thej-  heartily  loved  one  another ; 
and  I  did  not  see  how  their  kindness  could  be  dis- 
turbed by  competition,  since  each  of  them  seemed 
coBtented  with  his  own  district;  so  that^  notwith- 
standing the  old  maxim,  which  pronounce,  court 
friendships  to  be  of  no  long  duration,  I  was  confi- 
2  a  dent 
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dent  theirs  vould  last  as  long  as  their  lives."'  Bui; 
it  seems,  the  iDveotor  of  that  maxim  happened  to* 
be  a  little  wiser  than  I,  who  lived  to  see  this 
friendship  first  degenerate  into  indifference  and  , 
suspicion,  and  thence  corrupt  into  the  greatest 
animosity  and  hatred ;  contrary  to  all  appearances, 
and  much  to  the  discredit  of  me  and  my  sagacity. 
By  what  degrees,  and  from  what  causes,  their  dis- 
sensions grew,  I  shall,  as  far  as  it  may  be  safe  and 
convenient,  very  impartially  relate. 

When  Mr.  Harley  was  stabbed  by  Guiscard,  the 
writer  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Examiner, 
taking  occasion  to  reflect  on  that  accident  hap- 
pened to  let  fait  an  idle  circumstance,  I  know  not 
upon  what  grqunds,  "That  the  French  assassin 
confessed,  he  at  first  intended  to  have  murdered 
Mr.  Secretary  St.  John ;  who  sitting  at  too  great 
a  distance,  he  was  forced  to  vent  his  rage  on  the 
other."  Whether  the  secretary  had  been  thus  in- 
formed, or  was  content  that  others  should  believe 
it,  I  never  yet  could  learn :  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unforturiate  than  the  tendency  of  such  a  rer 
port,  which,  by 'a  very  unfair  decision,  derived 
the  whole  merit  of  that  accident  to  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  left  Mr.  Harley  nothing  but  the  danger  and 
the  pain :  of  both  which,'  although  he  had  a  suf- 
ficient share,  (his  physicians  being  often  under 
*  apprehensions  for  his  life)  yet  I  am  confident  the 
time  of  his  illness'  was  a  period  of  more  quiet  and 
ease,  than  he  ever  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  This  report  was  not  unresented 
l^y  Mr.  Harley's  friends ;  and  the  rather,  because 
the  fact  was  directly  otherwise,  as  it  soon  appeared 
liy  Guiscard's  confession, 
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While  that  minister  lay  ill  of  hia  wound,  and  his 
life  in  question,  the  weight  of  business  fell,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  secretary,  who  was  not  without 
ambition;  which,  I  confess,  I  have  seldom, found 
among  the  wants  of  great  men  ;  and  it  was  con- 
ceived that  he  had  already  entertained  the  thoughts 
of  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  case  Mr.  Harley 
should  die ;  althotigh,  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
do  justice  to  Mr.  St.  John,  by  repeating  what  he 
said  to  me,  with  great  appearance  of  concern, 
(and  he  was  but  an  ill  dissembler)  "  That  if  Mr. 
Harley's  accident  should  prove  fatal,  it  would  be 
an  irreparable  loss :  that,  as  things  then  stood,  his 
life  was  absolutely  necessary  : '  that  as  to  himself, 
he  was  not  master  of  the  scheme  by  which  they 
were  to  proceed,  nor  had  credit  enough  with  the 
queen ;  neither  didhe  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
for  them,  in  such  a  case,  to  wade  through  the 
difficulties  they  were  then  under."  However,  not 
to  be  overparticular  in  so  nice  a  point,  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  some  things  happened  during  Mr. 
Harley's  confinement,  which  bred  a  coldness  and 
jealousy  between  those  two  great  men ;  and  these, 
increasing  by  many  subsequent  accidents,^  could 
never  be  removed. 

_  Upon  Mr.  Harley's  recovery,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  promotion  to  an  earldom,  and  the 
treasurer's  .staff)  he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  go 
on  with  the  change  of  employments,  for  wliich 
Jiis  friends  and  the  kingdom  were  very  impatient; 
-wherein,  I  am  confident,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
comply,  if  a  new  incident  had  not  put  farther 
difficulties  in  his  way.  The  queen  having 
thought  fit  to  take  the  key  from  the  duchess  ot 
MaribOroughf 
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Marlborough,  it  was,  after  some  time,  given  to 
anotlier  great  lady  *,  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
the  opposite  party;  who,  by  a  most  obsequious 
behaviour,  of  which  she  is  a  perfect  mistress,  and 
the  privileges  of  her  place,  which  gave  her  con- 
tinual access,  quickly  won  so  far  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  her  majesty,  that  she  had  more  personal 
credit  than  all  the  queen's  servants  put  together. 
Of  this  lady's  character  and  story  having  spoken 
so  much  in  other  papers,  which  may  one  day  see 
the'  light,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  as  soon  as 
she  was  fixed  in  her  station,  the  queen,  following  , 
the  course  of  her  own  nature,  grew  daily  much 
more  difficult  and  uncomplying.  Some  weak 
endeavours  were  indeed  used  to  divert  hef  majes- 
ty from  this  choice :  but  she  continued  steady, 
and  pleaded,  "That,  if  she  might  not  have  li- 
.'  berty  to  choose  her  own  servants,  she  could  not 
see  what  advantage  she  had' gotten  by  the  change 
of  herministry."  And  so  little  was  her  heart  set 
upon  what  they  call  a  high  church  or  tory  admi- 
nistration^ that  several  employments  in  court  and 
country,  and  a  great  majority  iu  all  commissions, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  those  who  most  opposed 
the  present  proceedings;  nor  do  I  remember  that 
any  removal  of  consequence  was  made  till  the 
winter  following,  when  tlie  earl  of  Nottingham 
was  pleased  to  prepare  and  offer  a  vote  in  the 
house  of  lords,  against  any  peace  while  Spain 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

•  The  (luchcEEofMarlboroughiras  groom  of  the  stole,  had  ths 
robn  aud.  the  privy  purse.  The  ducbeu  of  Somer^t  succeeded 
to  the  two  first  of  these  employ meoti,  aud  Mrs.  Muhun  to  the 
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Of  this  vote  the  ministers  had  early  notice ;  and 
by  casting  up  the  numbers,  concluded  they  should 
have  a  majority  of  ten  to  overthrow  it.  The 
queen  was  desired,  and  promised,  to  speak  to  a 
certain  lord,  who  was  looked  upon  as  dubious. 
That  lord  attended  accordingly  ;  but  heard  not  a 
word  of  the  matter  from  her  majesty,  although 
she  afterward  owned  it  was  not  for  want  of  re- 
membering but  from  perfect  indiiference.  The 
treasurer,  who  trusted  to  promises,  and  reckoned 
that  others  would  trust  to  his,  was,  by  a  most 
unseasonable  piece  of  parsimony,  grossly  deceived ; 
and  the  vote  carried  against  the  court.  The 
queen  had  the  curiosity  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
hate;  and  appeared  so  little  displeased  at  the 
even^  or  against  those  from  whom  she  might 
have  expected  more  compliance,  that  a  person 
in  high  station  among  her  domesticks,  who, 
that  day,  in  her  presence,  had  shown  his  utmost 
eloquence  (such  as  it  was)  against  the  ministers, 
received  a  particular  mark  *  of  distinction  and 
fevour,  which,  by  his  post,  he  could  not  pretend 
to ;  and  was  not  removed  from  her  service  but 
with  exceeding  difficulty  many  mouths  after. 
And  it  is  certain  that  this  vote  could  not 
have  been  carried,  if  some  persons  very  near 
her  majesty  had  not  given  assurances,  where 
they  were  proper,  that  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  queen  j  which  her  behaviour  seemed  to 
confirm. 
But,  wheii  the  consequences  of  this  vote  were 

*  The  duke  of  Somenct  had  tfat  henour  to  lead  out  the 
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calmly  represented  to  her:  " That  the  limitation 
specified  therein  had  wholly  tied  up  her  hand*,  in 
case  the  recovery  of  Spain  should  be  found  im- 
possible, as  it  was  frequently  allowed  and  owned 
by  many  principal  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavoured  either 
by  treaty  or  war :  that  the  kingdom  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  bear  any,  longer  its  burden  and 
charge,    especially  with  annual  additions  :    that 
other  expedients  might  .possibly  bp  fpuud,  -for 
preventing     France     a^i^d     Spain     from     being 
.  united  under  the   same-  king,  apcordipg  to  the 
intent  and  letter  of  the  grand   alliance:  that  the 
design  of  this  vote  was  to  put  her  majesty  under 
the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  parliament,    be- 
ginning all  things  anew,  and   placing  the  admi- 
nistration in  the  hands  of  those  whom  she  had 
thought  fit  to  lay  aside  ;  and  this,  by  sacrificing 
her  present  servants,  to  the  rage  and  vepgeancc 
of  the  former  ;"   with,  many  other  obvious  con- 
siderations, not  very  proper  at  this  time  to  be 
repeated ;  her  majesty,  who  was  earnestly   bent 
upon  givin*;  peace  to  her  people,  consented  to 
fall  upon  the  sole  expedient  that  her  own  coldnes^ 
or  the  treasurer's  thrift,  and  want  or  contempt  of 
artifice,    had  left  her ;    which  was,  to  create  a 
number  of  peers,  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  ia 
the  house  of  lords.     I  confess,  .that  in  my  history 
of  those  times,  where  this  matter,  among  others, 
is  treated  with  &  great  deal  more  liberty,    and, 
consequently  very  unfit  for  present  perusal,  I  have 
refined  so  far  as '  to  conjecture,  that  if  this  were 
the  treasurer's  coqnsel,  he  might  possibly  have 
given  it  upon  some  farther  views,  than  .that  of 
.  ayoidiDg 
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avoiding  the  consequences  of  my  lord  Notting- 
ham's vote.     And  what  those  vere,  I  suppose,  I 
may  oflfer  withont  offence.     It  is  known  enough 
that  from  the  time  of  jhe  revolution,  to  the  pe- 
riod I  Am  no>v  speaking  of,  the  favour  of  thjB 
court  was  ahn.Qs;t  perpetually  turned  toward  those, 
who,  in  the  party  term,  are  called  whigs,  or  the 
low  church  ;  and  this  w&s  a  space  of  above  twenty 
years,  wherein  great  additions  were  made  to  the 
peerage;  and  the  bishops   bench  -almost  wholly 
I'enewed.     But,  the  majority  of  landed  men,  still 
retaining  the  old  church  principles  in  religion  and 
government,   notwithstanding  all  endeavours  to 
convert  them,  the  late  king  was  under  many  in- 
superable   (lilficulties   during  the    course  of  his    >. 
reign;  elections  seldom  succeeding  so  well  as  to 
leave  the  court  side  without  strenuous  opposition, 
sufficient  to  carry  many  points  against  him,  which 
he-had  much  at  heart.     Upon  the  late  queen's 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  the  church  party,  who 
seemed,  to  have  .grown  more  numerous  under  aU 
discouragements,  began  to  conceive  hopes  that 
her  majesty,  who  had  always  professed  to  favouc 
their'  principles,  would  make  use  of  their  service. 
And  indeed  upon  that  foot  things  stood  for  some 
time:  but,  a  new.  war  being  resolved  on,  three 
persons,  who  had  moat  credit  with  her  majesty, 
and  who  were  then  looked  upon  to  be  at  least  as 
high  principled  as  could  possibly  consist  with  the 
protestant  .succession,    having    consulted    their 
friends,  began  to  conceive  that  the  mUitaty  spirit 
was  much  more  vigorous  in  the  other  party,  who 
appeared  more  keen  agiunst  France,  more  san- 
guine upon  the  power  and  wealth  of  England,  and 

better 
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better  versed  in  the  arts  of  finding  out  funds,  to 
vhich  they  had  been  so  long  used.  There  were  ■ 
some  other  motives  for  this  transition  of  the  mi- 
nisters at  that  time,  which  arc  more  proper  for 
the  liiatory  abovementioned,  where  they  are  ^ith- 
iiilly  recorded.  But  thus  the  queen  was  brought 
to  govern  by  what  they  call  a  low  church  ministry, 
vhicfa  continued  for  several  years  :  till,  at  length, 
grown  weary  of  the  war,  although  carried  on 
with  great  glory  and  success,,  and  the  nation 
rising  into  a  flame  (whether  juitly  or  not)  upon 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  which,  in  effect,  was 
a  general  muster  of  both  parties ;  her  majesty; 
ibllowing  her  own  inclinations  and  those  of  her 
people,  resolved  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
ministty,  and  take  Mr.  Harley  into  her  councils. 
This  was  brought  about,  as  the  charge  against 
that  minister  says,  by  the  basest  insinuations; 
upon  which,  being  a  determination  of  parliament, 
I  shall  not  dispute  :  although  I  confess  to  have 
received  a  very  diflferent  account  of  that  matter 
ftiom  a  most  excellent  lady*,  upon  whose  veracity 
I  entirely  depend  ;  and  who,  being  then  in  chief 
confidence  with  her  mistress,  must  needs  know  a 
'  particular  fact,  wherein  she  was  immediately 
concerned  and  trusted,  better  than  any  one  man, 
or  number  of  men,  except  the  majority  of  a  house 
of  commons.' 

When  tile  new  parliament  met,  whose  elections 
were  left  encit%ly  to  the  people,  without  the  least 
influence  from  the  court,  it  plainly  appeared  how 
&r  the  church  party  in  the  nation  outnumbered 

*Mn.  Mashun.    O.S. 
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the  other,  and  especially  in  the  several  counties. 
But,  in  the  house  of  lords,  even  after  some  ma-  ' 
nagement,  there  was  but  a  weak  and  crazy  majori- 
ty :  nor  even  could  this  have  been  expected,  if 
several  great  lords,  who  were  always  reputed  of 
the  other  party,  had  not  only  complied,  but  been 
highly  instrumental  in  the  change  ;  as  the  dukes 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyll,  the  earls  of  Peterbo-  - 
rough,  Rivers,  and  some  others,  who  certainly 
came  into  the  queen's  measures  upon  other  mo- 
tives than  that  of  party.  Now,  since  the  govern- 
ment of  England  cannot  go  on  while  the  two 
housM  of  parliament  are  in  opposition  to  each 
other ;  and  that  the  people,  whenever  they  acted 
freely,  would  infallibly  return  a  majority  of  church' 
men  ;  one  of  these  two  things  was  of  necessity  to 
be  done:  either,  first,  to  dissolve  that  parliament, 
and  call  another  of  the  whig  stamp,  by  force  of  a 
prodigious  expense,  which  would  be  neither  de- 
cent nor  safe,  and,  perha[»,  at  that  time,  hardly 
feasible :  or  else,  to  turn  the  balance  in  the  house 
of  lords ;  which,  after  the  success  of  lord  Not- 
tingham's vote,  was  not  otherwise  to  be  done  than 
by  creating  a  sufficient  number  of  peers,  in  order 
at  once  to  make  the  queen  and  her  people  easy 
upon  that  article  for  the  rest  of  her  reign.  And 
this  I  should  be  willing  to  think  was  the  treasu- 
rer's meaning,  when  he  advised  those  advance- 
ments ;  which,  however,  I  confess,  I  did  very 
much  dislike. 

But  if,  after  all  I  have  said,  my  conjecture 
should  happen  to  be  wrong,  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
the  treasurer  can  justly  be  blamed,  for  preserving 
his  cause,  his  friends,  and  himself,  from  u^avoid- 
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abls  ruin,  by  an  expedient  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  lawful.  Perhaps,  he  was  brought  under 
that  necessity  by  the  want  of  proper  management : 
but,  whep  that  necessity  appeaj'ed,  he  could  not 
act  otherwise,  without  unravelling  whatever  had 
been  done ;  which,  in  the  language  of  those 
times,  would  have  been  called  delivering  the 
queen  and  kingdom  back  into  the  hands  of  a  fac* 
tion,  they  had  so  lately  got  rid  of.  And  I  be* 
lieve,  no  minister  of  any  party  would,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, ha.vt  scrupled  to  take  the  same  step, 
when  the  tumma  rerum  was  at  stake. 

Although  the  queen  was  brought  into  this 
meuure  by  no  other  motive  than  her  earnest  de- 
sire of  a  peace,  yet  the  treasurer's  friends  began 
to  press  him  anew  for.  farther  changes  in  employ- 
ments; concluding,  from  what  was  past,  that  his 
credit  was  great  enough  to  compass  whatever  he 
pleased.  But  this  proved  to  be  ill  reasoning ;  for 
the  queen  had  no  dislike  at  all  to  the  other  party 
(whatever  personal  piques  she  might  bear  to  some 
among  them)  farther  than  as  she  conceived  they 
■were  bent  upon  continuiog  the  war ;  to  which 
her  majesty  resolved  to  put  as  speedy  an  end,  as 
she  could  with  honour  and  safety  to  her  king- 
doms, and  therefore  fell,  with  readiness  enough, 
into  the  methods  proposed  to  her  for  advancing 
that  great  work.  But,  in  dispensing  her  fevours, 
she  was  extremely  cautious  and  slow  :  and,  aftn 
the  usual  mistake  of  those  who  think  they  have 
been  often  imposed  on,  became  so  very  suspicious, 
that  she  overshot  the  mark,  and  erred  in  the  other 
extreme.  When  a  person  happened  to  be  recom- 
mended as  useful  for  her  service^  or  proper  to  be 
^         i^-^^objiged, 
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obliged,  perhaps,  after  a  long*^elay,  she  would 
consent :  but,  if  the  treasurer  offered,  at  the  same 
time,  a  warrant  or  other  iostrument  to  her,  already 
prepared  in  order  to  be  signed,  because  he  pre- 
sumed to' reckon  upon  her  consent  beforehand, 
she  would  not ;  and  thus  the  affair  would  some- 
times lie  for  several  months  together,  although 
the  thing  were  ever  so  reasonable,  or  even  al- 
though the  publick  suffered  by  the  delay.  So  that 
this  minister  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  let  her 
majesty  take  her  own  time,  which  never  failed  to 
be  the  very  longest  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
could  sufl^r  her  to  defer  it. 

When  this  promotion  was  made,  Mr.  secretary 
St.  John,  whose  merits  and  pretensions,  as'  things 
then  stood,  were  far  superior  to  any,  was  pur- 
posely left  out,  because  the  court  had  need  of  his 
great  abilities,  the  following  session,  in  the  house 
of  commons ;  and  the  peace  being  then  upon  the 
anvil,  he  was  best  able  to  explain  and  justify  the 
several  steps  toward  it;  which  he  accordingly  did, 
with  invincible  reason  and  -universal  applause. 
Whea  the.  session  was  over,  the  queen  thought 
fit  to  give  him  a  title ;  and  that  he  might  not 
lose  his  rank,  created  him  viscount.  There  had 
been  an  earldom  in  his  name  and  family  lately  ex- 
.  tinct,  though  a  barony  fell  to  a  collateral  branch 
jn  the  person  of  an  infant ;  and  the  secretary,  be- 
ing of  the  same  bouse,  expected  and  desired  the 
tame  degree.  jFor  he  reasoned,  "that,  making 
him  a  viscount,  would  be  but  rigorous  justice ; 
and  he  hoped  be  might  pretend  to  some  mark  of 
favour."  But  the  queen  could  not  be  prevailed 
with  ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  not  much 
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at  that  time  in  her  ^ood  graces ;  some  womeo 
about  the  court  having  infused  an  opinion  into 
her,  that  he  was  not  so  regular  in  his  life  as  be 
ought  to  be.  The  secretary  laid  the  whole  blame 
of  this  disappointment  upon  the  earl  of  Oxford ; 
and  freely  told  me,  that  he  would  never  depend 
upon  the  earl's  friendship  as  long  as  he  lived,  nor 
hav^  any  farther  commerce  with  him,  than  what 
was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  publick  service. 
And  although  I  have  good  reason  to  be  assured 
that  the  treasurer  was  wholly  innocent  in  this 
point,  as  both  himself  and  lady  Mashara  then 
protested  to  me,  yet  niy  lord  Bolingbroke  thought 
the  appearances  were  so  strong,  that  I  was  never 
able  to  bring  him  over  to  my  opinion. 
•  The  divisions  between  these  two  great  men,  be- 
gan to  split  the  court  into  parties.  Harcourtlord 
chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyll, 
sir  William  Windham,  and  one  or  two  more,  ad- 
hered  to  the  secretary;  .the  rest  were  either  neu- 
ters, or  inclined  to  the  treasurer,  whether  from 
policy  or  gratitude ;  although  they  all  agreed  to 
blame  and  lament  his  mysterious  and  procrastina* 
ting  manner  in  acting,  'which  the  state  of  affairs 
at  that  time  could  very  ill  admit,  and  must  have 
rendered  the  earl  of  Oxford  inexcusfCble,  if  the- 
queen's  obstinate  temper  had  not  put  him  under 
die  necessity  of  exerting  those  talents,  wherewith,, 
it  must  be  confessed,  his  nature  was  already  too 
well^rovided. 

This  minister  had  stronger  passions  thui  the 
secretary,  but  kept  them  under  stricter  govern- 
ment.    My  lord   fiolingbroke  was   of  a  naturt 
frank  and  open ;  anil  as  men  of  sreat  genius  are 
supeiioc 
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9upmoT  to  common  niles,  h«  seldom  gave  him- 
*elf  the  trouble  of  disgubing  or  subduing  hU  re- 
teatmentSj  although  he  was  ready  euough  Xo 
$>rget  them.  In  matters  of  st^te,  as  the  earl  was 
^o  reserved,  so,  perhaps,  the  other  was  too  free ; 
not  from  any  incontinency  of  t^lk,  but  from  the 
mere  contempt  of  multiplying  secrets;  although 
^e  graver  counsellors  imputed  this  liberty  of 
speech  pj  vanity  or  ligljtness.  And  upon  th« 
vhole,  no  two  men  could  differ  more,  in  th^r 
divisions,  Uieir  studies,  their  ways  of  transacting 
business,  their  choice  of  company,  or  manner  of 
conversation. 

The  queen,  who  was  well  informed  of  these  ani- 
mosities  aniong  her  servants,  of  which  her  own 
dubious  management  had  been  the  original  cause, 
began  to  find,  and  lament,  the  ill  consequence^ 
of  them  in  her  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  to  lay  the  blame  upon  her  treasurer,  whose 
greatest  fault  in  his  whole  ministry  was  too  much 
compliance  with  his  mistress,  by  which  his  inea- 
sures  -were  often  disconcerted,  and  himself  brought 
under  suspicion  by  his  friends. 

X  am  very  confident  that  this  alteration  in  the 
queen's  temper  toward  the  earl  of  Oxford  could 
never  have  appeared,  if  he  had  not  thought  fit  to 
,make  one  step  in  politicks  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  apprehend.  When  the  queen  first  thought 
of  making  a  change  among  her  servants,  after 
,  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial,  my  lady  Masham  was  very 
much  heard  and  trusted  upon  that  point ;  and  it 
was  by  her  intervention  Mr.  Harley  was  admitted: 
into  her  majesty's  presence.  That  lady  was  then 
in  high  favour  with  her  mistress ;  which,  I  believe, 
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the  earl  was  not  so  very  sedulous  to  cultivate  or 
preserve  as  if  he  had  it  much  at  heart,  nor  was 
altogether  sorry  when  he  saw  it  under  some  de- 
gree of  declination.  The  reasons  for  this  musC 
be  drawn  from  th<  common  nature  of  mankind, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  power;  but  the  junc- 
ture was  not  fevourable  for  such  a  refinement^ 
because  it  was' early  known  to  all  who  had  bat 
looked  into  the  coart^  that  this  lady  must  have 
a  successor,  who,'upon  pique  and  principle,  would 
do  allin  her  power  to  obstruct  his  proceedings. 
My  lady  Masham  was  a  person  of  a  plain  sound 
understanding,  of  great  truth  and  sincerity,  with- 
out the  least  mixture  of  falsehood  or  disguise ;  of 
an  honest  boldness  and  courage  superior  to  her 
sex ;  firm  and  disinterested  in  her  friendship ;  and 
pill  of  love,  duty,  and  veneration  for  the  quefen 
ber  mistress  :  talents  as  seldom  found  or  sought 
for  in  a  court,  as  unlikely  to  thrive  while  they 
are  there :  so  that  nothing  could  then  be  more 
unfortunate  to  the  publick,  tlian.a  coldness  be- 
tween this  lady  and  the  first  minister ;  nor  a  grea- 
ter mistake  in  the  latter,  than  to  suffer,  or  coDRive 
at,  the  lessening  of  her  credit,  which  ,he  quickly 
saw  removed  very  disadvantageously  to  another 
object*;  and  wanted  the  effects  of,  when  his  own 
was  sunk,  in  the  only  domeatick  aflair  for  which 
I  ever  knew  him  under  any  concern. 

While  the  queen's  fevour  to  the  earl  was  thus 
gradually  lessening,  the  breaches  between  him  and 
his  friends  grew  every  day  wider :  which  he 
looked  upon  with  great  indifference,  and  seemed 

*  Tbe  ducboB  of  Somerset.    X).  S. 
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to  have  bis  thoughts  oaly  turned  upon  finding 
out  some  proper  opportunity  for  delivering  up  hia 
staff:  but  this  her  majesty  would  not  then  ad- 
mit; because,  indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine who  should  succeed  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dispositions  at  courts  the 
queen  fell  dangerously  sick  at  Windsor,  about 
Christmas  1713.  It  was  confidently  reported  in 
town  that  she  was  dead ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
expecting  party  were  said  to  have  various  m«et' 
iugs  thereupon,  and  a  great  hurrying  of  chairs 
and  coaches  to  and  from  the  earl  of  Wharton's 
bouse.  Whether  this  were  true  or  not,  yet  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  tlie  expressions  of  joy  ap- 
peared very  frequent  and  loud  among  many  of 
that  party;  which  proceeding,  men  of  form  did 
not  allow  to  be  altogether  decent.  A  messenger 
was  immediately  dispvtcbed,  with  an  account  of 
the  queen's  illness,  to  the  treasurer,  who  was  then 
in  town ;  and  in  order  to  stop  the  report  of  ber 
death,  appeared  next  day  abroad  in  his  chariot 
with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  did  not  go  down  to 
Windsor  till  his  usual  time.  Upon  bis  arrival 
there,, the  danger  was  over,  but  not  the  fright, 
which  still  sat  on  every  body's  face ;  and  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  confusion  and  distraction  the 
whole  court  bad  been  under,  is  hardly  to  be  con-  - 
ceived:  upon  which,  the  treasurer  said  to  me^ 
"  Whenever  any  thing  ails  the  queen  these  peo- 
ple are  out  of  tbeir  wits ;  and  yet  they  are  »o 
thoughtless,  that  as  soon  as  she  is  well,  they  act 
as  if  she  were  immortal."  I  had  sufficient  reason, 
both  before  and  since,  to  allow  bis  observation  to 
wou  V.  A  a,  be 
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be  true,  and  that  some  share  of  it  might  with 
justice  be  applied  to  himself. 

The  queen  had  early  notice  of  this  behaviour 
among  the  discontented  leaders  during  her  illness. 
It  was  indeed  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  as  re- 
quired no  aggravation ;  which,  however,  would 
not  have  been  wanting ;  the  women  of  both  par- 
ties who  then  attended  her  majesty,  being  well 
disposed  to  represent  it  in  the  strongest  light. 
The  result  was,  that  the  queen  immediately  laid 
aside  all  her  schemes  and  visions  of  reconciling 
the  two  opposite  interests ;  and  entered  upon  a 
firm  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  old  English 
principles,  from  an  opinion  that  the  adverse -party 
waited  impatiently  for  her  death,  upon  views  lit- 
tle consisting  (as  the  language  and  opinion  went 
then)  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  either 
in  church  or  state.  She  therefore  determined  to 
fall  intb  all  just  and  proper  methods  that  her  mi- 
nisters should  advise  her  to,  for  the  preservation 
and  continuance  of  both.  This  I  was  quickly 
assured  of,  not  only  by  the  lord  chancellor  and 
lord  BoHngbroke,  but  by  the  treasurer  himself. 

I  confess  myself  to  have  been  then  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  this  incident  would  perfectly  re- 
concile the  ministers,  by  uniting  them  in  pursuing 
one  general  interest ;  and  considering  no  farther 
than  what  was  fittest  to  be  done,  I  could  not 
easily  foresee  any  objections  or  difficulties  that 
the  earl  of  Oxford  would  make.  I  had  for  some 
time  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  Strictest  friend- 
ship between  him  and  the  general*,  by  telling 

'  The  duke  of  Ormond.    D.  S. 
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both  of  ihenj  (which  happened  to  be  the  truth) 
how  kindly  they  spoke  of  each  other ;  and  by 
coDvincing  the  latter,  of  what  advantage  such  a 
uoioD  must  be  to  her  majesty's  service.  There 
was  ao  affair  upon  which  all  our  friends  laid  a  _ 
more  than  ordinary  weight.  Among  the  horse 
and  foot  guards  appointed  to  attend  on  the  queen's 
person,  several  oliicers  took  every  occasion,  with 
great  freedom  and  bitterness  of  speech,  to  revile 
tlie  ministry,  upon  the  subject  of  the  peace  and 
the  pretender,  not  without  many  gross  expressions 
against  the,  queen  herself;  such  as,  I  suppose, 
will  hardly  he  thought  on  or  attempted,  but  cer- 
tainly not  suffered,',  under  the  present  powers : 
which  proceeding,  beside  the  indignity,  begot  an 
opinion,  that  her  majesty's  person  might  be  better 
guarded  than  by  such  keepers,  who,  after  attend- 
ing at  court,  or  at  the  levee  of  the  general  or  first 
minister,  adjourned,  to  publish  their  disaffection 
in  coffeehouses  and  gaming  ordinaries,  without 
any  regard  to^decdncy  or  truth.  It  was  proposed, 
that  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  least  discreet  among 
theise  gentlemen  should  be  obliged  to  sell  their 
posts  in  the  guards;  and  that  two  or  three,  who 
had  gone  the  greatest  lengths,  should  have  a 
price  fixed  for  their  comriiissions,  somewhat  be- 
low the  exorbitant  rate,  usually  d«manded  for  a 
few  years  past.  The  duke  of  Orinond  desired  but 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  make  the  matter  easy  to 
those  otficers  who  were  to  succeed ;  which  sum, 
his  grace  told  me,  the  treasurer  had  given  him 
encouragement  to  expect,  although  he  pleaded 
present  want  of  money :  an  1  I  cannot  but  say, 
that  having  oftetj,  at  the  duke's  desire,  pressed 
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this  minister  to  advance  the  money,  he  gave  mt 
luch  ansvers  as  made  me  think  hfi  really  intend- 
,  ed  it  But  I  was  quickly  undeceived ;  for,  ex- 
postulating some  days  after  with  him  upon  the 
same  subject,  after  great  expressions  of  esteem  and 
friendship  for  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  mendoiuog 
some  ill-treatment  he  had  received  fronrhis  friends, 
he  said,  "  He  knew  not  why  he  should  do  odKr 
people's  work."  The  truth  is,  that,  except  the 
duke,  my  lord  Trevor,  and  Mr.  secretary  Brom- 
ley, I  could  not  iind  he  had  one  friend  left,  of  any 
cansequcnce,  in  her  majesty's  service.  The  lord 
chancellor*,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  lady  Masham, 
openly  declared  against  him ;  to  whom  were  joined 
the  bishop  of  Rochesterf  and  some  ethers.  Dart- 
month,  then  privy-seal,  and  Poulett,  lord'Steward, 
stood  neuters.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  hated  the 
treasurer;  but  sacrificed  all  resentments  to  ease, 
profit,  and  power;  and  was  then  in  Ireland,  acting 
a  part  directly  opposite  to  the  court,  which  he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  foresee  might  quickly  turn  to 
account ;  so  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  stood  almost 
single,  and  every  day  found  a  visible  declension 
of  the  queen's  favour  toward  him ;  which  he  took 
but  httle  care  to  redress,  desiring  nothing  so  much 
as  leave  to  deliver  up  his  staff:  which,  however, 
at  conjunctures  then  stood,  lie  was  not  able  to 
obtain ;  his  adversaries  not  having  determined 
where  to  placti  it:  neither  was  it^  upon  several 
accounts,  a  work  so  proper  to  be  done  while  die' 
parliament  sat,  where  the  ministry  had  alreadj^ 
lost  too  much  reputation,  and  especially  ia  tiie 
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house  of  lords.  By  what  I  could  gather  from 
several  discourses  with  the  treasurer,  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  find  out  how  he  reasoned  with 
himself.  The  church  party  continued  violently 
bent  to  have  some  necessary  removals  made  in 
the  guards,  as  well  as  a  farther  change  in  the 
civil  employments  through  the  kingdom.  All  th« 
great  ofikers  ahont  the  court,  or  in  her  majesty's 
service,  except  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  one 
or  two  mor^  were  in  the  saBie  opinion.  The  queen 
herself,  since  her  last  illness  at  Windsor,  had  the 
like  dispositions;  and  I  think  it  may  appear,  from 
several  passages  already  mentioned,  that  the  blame 
of  those  delays,  so  often  complained  of,  did  not 
origiDally  lie  at  the  earl  of  Oxford's  door.  But 
the  state  of  things  was  very  much  changed  by 
several  incidents.  The  chancellor,  lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  lady  Masham,  had  entirely  forsaken 
him,  upon  suspicions  I  have  mentioned  before; 
which,  although  they  were  founded  on  mistake, 

.  yet  he  would  never  be  at  the  pains  to  clear.  And, 
as  he  first  lessened  his -confidence  with  the  queen, 
by  pressing  her  upon  those  very  points  for  which 
his  friends  accused  him  that  they  were  not  per- 

'  fonned;  so,  upon  her  change  of  sentiments  after 
her  recovery,  he  lost  all  favour  and  credit  with 
her,  for  not  seconding  those  new  resolutions  from 
which  she  had  formerly  been  so  averse.  Besides, 
he  knew,  as  well  as  all  others  who  were  near  the 
court,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  the  queen  could  ( 

survive  many  months ;  in  which  case,  he  must  of 
necessity  bring  upon  him  the  odium  and  -ven- 
geance of  the  successor,  and  of  that  party  which 
must  then  be  predominant^  who  would  quickly 

unravel  , 
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unravel  all  he  had  done:  or,  if  her  majesty  should 
hold  out  longer  than  it  was  reasooahle  to  expect, 
yet,  after  having  done  a  work  that  must  procure 
him  many  new  enemies,  he  could  expect  ijpthiag 
but  to  be  discharged  in  displeasure.  Upon  these 
reasons,  he  continued  his  excuses  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond  for  not  advancing  the  money;  and,  dur- 
ing the  six  last  months  of  his  ministj-y,  would 
enter  into  no  affairs  but  what  immediately  con- 
cerned the  business  of  his  office.  That  whole 
period  was  nothing  else  but  a  scene  of  murmuring 
and  discontent,  quarrel  and  misunderstanding, 
animosity  and  hatred,  between  him  and  his  for- 
mer friends.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen's  coun- 
tenance was  wholly  changed  toward  him ; '  she 
complained  of  his  silence  and  sullenness;  and  in 
return,,  gave  him  every  day  fresh  instances  of 
neglect  or  displeasure. 

The  original  of  this  quarrel  among  the  ministers, 
which  had  been  attended  with  so  many  ill  conse- 
'  quences,  began  firat  between  the  treasurer  and  lord 
Bolingbroke,  from  the  causes  and  incidents  I  have 
already  mentioned;  and  might  very  probably  have 
been  prevented,  if  ttie  treasurer  had  dealt  with  less 
reserve,  or  the  lord  Bolingbroke  had  put  that  con- 
fidence in  him,  which  so  sincere  a  friend  might 
reasonably  have  expected.  Neither,  perhaps,  would 
a  reconcilement  have  been  an  affair  of  much  diffi- 
culty, if  their  friends,  on  both  sides,  had  not  too 
much  oi)served  the  common  prudential  forms  of 
ifot  caring  to  intermeddle;  which,  together  with 
the  addition  of  a  shrug,  was  the  constant  answer 
I  received  from  most  of  them,  whenever  I  pressed 
them  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  tell  whether  my 
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lord  Trevor  may  be  excepted,  because  I  had  little 
acquaintance  with  him,  although  I  am  inclined  to 
the  negative.  Mr.  Prior,  who  was  much  loved  and 
esteemed  by  them  both,  as  he  well  deserved  *,  upon 
account  of  every  virtue  that  can  qualify  a  man  for 
private  converBation,  might  have  been  the  properest 
person  for  such  a  work,  if  he  could  have  thought 
it  to  consist  with  the  prudence  of  a  courtier;  but, 
however,  he  was  absent  in  France  at  those  junc- 
tures when  it  was  chiefly  necessary.  And  to  say 
the  truth,  most  persons  had  so  avowedly  declared 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  these  two 
great  men  had  hardly  a  common  friend  left,  except 
myself,  I  had  ever  been  treated  with  great  kind-, 
ness  by  them  both;  and  I  conceived,  that  what  I 
wanted  in  weight  and  credit,  might  be  made  up 
with  sincerity  and  freedom.  The  former  they 
never  doubted,  and  the  latter  they  had  constant 
experience  of:  I  had  managed  between  them  for 
almost  two  years ;  and  their  candour  was  so  grea^ 
that  they  had  not  the  least  jealousy  or  suspicion 
of  me.  And  I  thought  I  had  done  wonders,  when, 
upon  the  queen's  being  last  at  Windsor,  I  put  them, 
in  a  coach  to  go  thither  by  appointment,  without 
other  company ;  where  they  would  have  four  hours 
time  to  come  to  a  good  understanding;  but  in  two 
days  after,  I  learned  from  them  both  that  nothing 
was  done. 

There  had  been  three  liishopricks  for  some  time 
vacant  in  Ireland;  and  I  had  prevailed  on  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  that  one  of  them  should  be  divided. 
Accordingly,  four  divines  of  that  kingdom  were 
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named  to  the  queen,  and  approved  by  her ;  bat, 
upon  some  difficulties,  not  worth  mentioning,  the 
queen's  mandatory  letters  to  Ireland  had  been  de- 
layed. I  pressed  the  treasurer  every  week  wBile 
her  majesty  was  at  Windsor,  and  every  day  after 
her  return,  to  finish  this  affair,  as  a  point  of  great 
conse<]uence  to  the  church  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
growing  at  length  impatient  of  so  many  excuses, 
I  fell  into  some  passion ;  when  his  lordship  freely 
told  me,  I'  That  he  had  been  earnest  with  the 
queen  upon  that  matter,  about  ten  times  the  last 
fortnight,  but  without  effect;  and  that  he  found 
his  credit  wholly  at  an  end."  This  happened  about 
eleven  weeks  before  the  queen  died ;  and  two  nights 
after,  sitting  with  him  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  in 
lady  Masham's  lodgings  at  St  James's  for  some 
hours,  I  told  the  treasurer,  "  That,  having  de- 
spaired of  any  reconciliation  between  them,  I  had 
only  staid  sonie  time  longer  to  forward  the  dis- 
posal of  those  bishopricks  in  Ireland;  which,  since 
his  lordship  told  me  was  out  of  his  power,  I  now 
resolved  to  retire  immediately,  as  from  an  evil. I 
could  neither  help  to  redress,  nor  endure  the  sight 
pf :  that  before  I  left  them,  I  desired  they  would 
ansiVer  me  two  questions,  first,  whether  these  mis- 
chiefs might  not  be  remedied  in  two  minutes? 
and  secondly,  whether,  upon  the  present  foot,  the 
ministry  would  not  be  infallibly  ruined  in  two 
months  ?"  Lord  Bolingbroke  answered  to  each 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  approved  of  my 
resolution  to  retire  j  but  the  treasurer,  after  his 
manner,  evaded  both,  and  only  desired  me  to  dine 
with  him  next  day.  However,  I  immediately  went 
down  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire,  to  await  the  issue, 


vliich  ended  in  the  removal  of  my  lord  treasurer, 
and,  three  days  after,  in  her  majesty's  death. 

Thus  I  have,  with  some  pains,  recollected  several 
passages,  which  I  thought  were  most  material,  for 
the  satisfiiction  of  those,  who  appear  so  much  at  a 
loss  upon  the  unaccountable  quarrels  of  the  lat^ 
ministry.  For,  indeed,  it  looked  like  a  riddle,  to 
see  persons  of  great  and  undisputed  abilities,  called 
by  the  queen  to  her  service  in  the  place  of  others, 
with  whose  proceedings  she  was  disgusted,  and 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  clergy,  the  landed 
interest,  and  body  of  the  people,  running  on  a 
sudden  into  such  a  common  beaten  court  track  of 
ruin,  by  divisions  among  themselves ;  not  only 
without  a  visible  cause,  but  with  the  strongest  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  and  without  any  refuge 
to  the  usual  excuse,  of  evil  instruments,  or  cun- 
ning adversaries,  to  blow  the  coals  of  dissension ; 
for  the  work  was  entirely  their  own. 

I  impute  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes  to  the 
queen  ;  who,  from  the  variety  of  hands  she  had 
employed,  and  reasonings  she  had  heard  since  h^r 
coming  to  the  crown,  was  grown  very  fond  of  mo- 
derating schemes ;  which,  as  things  then  stood, 
were  by  no  means  reducible  to  practice.  She  had 
likewise  a  good  share  of  that  adherence  to  her  own 
opinions,  which  is  usually  charged  upon  her  own 
sex.  And  lastly,  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
having  received  some  hints  that  she  had  formerly 
been  too  much  governed,  she  grew  very  difficult 
to  be  advised. 

The  next  in  fault,  was  the  treasurer ;  wlw,  not 

being  able  to  infiuence  the  queen  iu  many  points 

With  relation  to  party,  which  his  friends  and  the 

kingdom 
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kingdom- deemed  to  have  much  at  heart,  would 
needs  tklce  all  the  blame  on  himself,  from  a  known 
principle  of  state  prudetlce,  "  That  a  first  minister 
must  always  preserve  the  reputation  of  power." 
But  I  have  ever  tliought,  that  thereare  few  maxims 
in  pohticks,  which,  at  Bome  conjunctures,  may 
not  be  very  liable  to  an  exception.  The  queen  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  make  many  changes  in 
employments;  she  was  positive  in  her  nature,  and 
extremely  given  to  delay.  And  surely  these  were 
no  proper  qualities  for  a  chief  minister  to  personate 
toward  his  nearest  friends,  who  were  brought  into 
employment  upon  very  diflfereut  views  and  pro- 
mises. Nor  could  any  reputation  of  power  be 
worth  preserving,  at  the  expense  of  bringing  sin- 
terity  into  question.  I  remember,  upon  a  Sa- 
turday, when  the  ministers,  and  one  or  two  friends 
of  the  treasurer,  constantly  met  to  dine  at  his 
house,  one  of  tlie  company  attacked  him  very 
warmly,  on  account  that  a  certain  lord,  who  per- 
petually opposed  the  queen's  measures,  was  not 
dismissed  from  a  great  employment,  which,  beside 
other  advantages,  gave  that  lord  the  power  of 
choosing  several  members  of  parliament.  The 
treasurer  evaded  the  matter  with  his  usual  answer, 
•' That  this  was  whipping  day."  Upon  which, 
the  secretary  Boliogbroke,  turning  to  me,  said, 
"  It  M'as  a  strange  thing  that  my  lord  Oxford 
would  not  be  so  kind  to  his  friends,  and  so  just  to 
his  own  innocence,  as  to  vindicate  himself  where 
he  had  no  blame ;  for,  to  his  knoM'ledge  and  the 
chancellor's  (who  was  then  also  present)  the  trea- 
surer had  frequently  and  earnestly  moved  the 
quecD  upon  that  very  point  without  cflFect." 
Whereupon, 
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Whereupon,  this  minister,  finding  himself  pressed 
so  far,  told  the  company,  "  That  he  had  at  last 
prevailed  with  her  majesty;  and  the  thing  would 
be  done  in  two  days:"  which  followed  accord- 
ingly. I  mention  this  fact  as  an  iostaoce  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford's  disposition  to  preserve  some  repu> 
tation  of  power  in  himself,  and  remove  all  hlam< 
from  the  queen ;  and  this,  to  my  particular  know- 
ledge, was  a  frequent  case ;  but  how  far  justifiable 
in  ppint  of  prudence,  I  have  already  given  my 
opinion.  However,  the  treasurer's  friends  were 
yet  much  more  to  blame  than  himself:  he  had 
abundance  of  merit  with  them  all ;  not  only  upon 
account  of  the  publick,  the  whole  phange  of  the 
ministry  having  been  eiFected,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  theirs,  by  him  and  lady  Masham  ;  but 
likewise  from  the  consequence  of  that  change, 
whereby  the  greatest  employments  of  the  king- 
dom were  divided  among  them ;  and  therefore,  in 
common  justice,  as  well  as  prudence,  they  ought 
to  have  been  more  indulgent  to  his  real  failings, 
rather  than  suspect  him  of  imaginary  ones,  as  they 
often  did,  through  ignorance,  refineroeijt,  or  mis- 
take :  and  I  mention  it  to  the  honour  of  the  se- 
cretary Bolingbroke,  as  welt  as  of  the  treasurer, 
that  having  myself,  upon  many  occasions,  joined 
with  the  former  in  quarrelling  with  the  earl's  con- 
duct upon  certain  points,  the  secretary  would,  in 
a  little  time  after,  frankly  own  that  he  was  alto- 
gether mistaken. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  those 
whose  business  it  should  have  been,  as  it  certainly 
was  their  interest,  to  have  interposed  their  good 
offices  for  healing  this  unhappy  breach  among  the 
ministers :  but  of  thb  I  have  already  spoken. 

CHAP* 
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Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  tbon^t  it 
vould  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  upon  the 
other  head,  relating  to  the  design  of  bringing  in 
the  pretender :  for,  upon  the  earl  of  Oxford's  im* 
peaohment,  the  gentkmen  of  the  preTuUng  «k 
asMred  mc,  ",  That  the  whole  mystery  woiild  be 
loon  laid  open  to  the  world ;"  and  were  ready  to 
fdace  the  merit  of  their  cause  upon  that  istne. 
This  discovery  we  all  expected  from  the  report  d 
the  secret  committee :  but,  when  that  treatise  ^ 
peared,  (whoever  were  the  compilers)  we  foundit 
to  be  rather  the  woric  of  a  luxuriant  fency,  an  ab- 
solute state  pamphlet  arguing  for  a  cause,  than  a 
dry  recital  of  facta,  or  a  transcript  of  letters ;  and 
for  what  related  to  the  pretender,  the  authors  con- 
tented themselves  with  informing  the  publick, 
that  the  whole  intrigue  was  privately  carried  on, 
in  personal  treaties  between  the  earl  of  Oxford  and 
the  abb6  Gualtier;  whieh  must  needs  be  a  doc- 
trine hard  of  digestion  tb  those  who  have  the  kast 
knowledge  either  of  the  earl  or  the  abb^  or  upon 
what  foot  the  latter  stood  at  that  time  with  tbe 
English  ministry:  I  conceive,  that  whoever  is  at 
distance  enough,  to  be  out  of  fear  either  of  a  vote 
or  a  messenger,  will  be  as  easily  brought  to  it" 
lieve  all  the  popish  legends  together.  And  to 
make  such  an  asseftion,  in  a  publick  teport  de>  ! 
I    z.-.b,Cooglfive«i    : 


livered  to  the  house  of  commons,  vi^out  the  least 
attempt  to  prove  it,  will  some  time  or  other  be 
reckoned  sucfa  a  strain  upon  truth  and  probabi* 
lity,  as  is  hard  to  be  equalled  in  a  Spatiish  ro> 
mance;  I  think  it  wilt  be  allowed,  that  the  arti- 
cles of  high  treason  drawn  up  against  the  earlj 
were  not  altogetiier  founded  upon  the  report ;  or 
at  leas^  that  those  important  hints  about  bringing 
in  the  pretender,  were  more  proper  materiab  to 
furnish  out  a  pamphlet,  than  an  impeachment ; 
since  this  accusatiotf  has  no  part  even  among  thi 
bigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  that  the  earl 
»>f  Oxford,  after  two  years  residence  in  theTow- 
er,  was  at  length  dismissed  without  any  trial; 
yet  the  reproach  still  went  on,  that  the  queen's 
last  ministry,  in  concert  with  their  mistress,  were 
deeply  engaged  in  a  design  to  set  the  pretetider 
upon  the  throne.  The  cultivating  of  wbicli  ac- 
cusation, I  impute  to  the  great  goodness  of  those 
in  power,  who  are  so  gracious  to  assign  a  reason,' 
or  at  least  give  a  countenance,  for  that  sudden 
and  universal  sweep  they  thought  ^t  to  make,  oa 
their  first  appearance :  whereas  they  might  as 
■well  have  spared  that  ceremony,  by  a  short  H-- 
course  to  the  royal  prerogative,  which  give* 
every  prince  a  lilwrty  of  choosing;what  servants 
he  wilL 

There  t're  two' points  which  I  believe  ntysftlf. 
ahle  to  make  ont  First,  that  neither  the  late^ 
queen,  nor  her  ministers,  did  ever  entertain  a 
design  of  bringing  in  the  pretender  during  her 
majesty's  life,  or  that  he  should  succeed  after  her 
decease. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  that  if  they  conceived  such  a  de- 
sign, it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute 
it  from  the  first  year  of  their  ministry ;  because, 
for  at  least  a  year  before  the  queen's  death,  it 
was  impossible  to  have  put  such  a  design  in  eze- 
cutipn. 

I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances,*  which 
have  a  great  effect  on  me,  and  must  have  the  like 
upon  those  among  my  friends,  who  have  any  to- 
lerable opinion  of  my  veracity,  and  it:  is  only  to 
those  that  I  offer  them. 

I  remember,  during  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  dis- 
coursing at  several  times  with  some  Very  eminent 
persons  of  the  opposite  side,  with  whom  I  hid 
long  acquaintance,  I  asked  them  seriously,  "  whe- 
ther they, ,  or  any  of  their  friends,  did  in  earnest 
Ifclieve,  or  suspect,  the  queen,  or  the  ministry,  to 
have  any  favourable  regards  toward  the  pretend- 
er,?," They  all  confessed,  for  themselves,  '*  That 
they  believed  nothing  of  the  matter."  And  par- 
tM^larly,  a  person  at  present  in  great  employ- 
ment, said  to  me,  with  much  frankness,  "  You, 
set  up  the  church  and  Sacheverell  agaiiist  us ; 
and  we  set  up  trade  and  the  pretender  against 
you." 

The  second  point  I  would  observe,  is  this,  that 
during  the  cOurse  of  the  late  ministr}',  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  libels  every  day  thrown  about,  .1  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  almost  every.-person  in  great 
employment,  "Whether  they  knew,  or  bad  heard, 

.  *  '  1  mmtpremittwith  three  circumstance*/  &c.  prtmite  viii 
—is  not  English ;  it  should  be — '  I  must  premiM  tint  there  are 
three  circumstaacel,*  &c.     S. 

of 
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of  aa J  one  particular  man,  (except  thdse  wlio 
professed  to  be  nonjurors)  that  discovered  tlie 
least  inclination  toward  the  pretender?"  :And 
the  whole  nomber  they  could  muster  up,  difl  not 
amount  to  above  fiwe  or  sis;  among  which,  one 
was:a,certain  old  lord  lately  dead,  and  one  a  pri- 
vate igehtleman,  of  little  consequence^  and  of  a 
brokeri  fortune:  yet  Ijdo  not  bfcJievc  piyself  to 
have  omitted  any  one  gjeat  man  that  came  in  my 
vay,  except. the  duk.e  of  Buckingham,  in  ^vhose 
company.  I  never:  was  above  once  or  twice  atmostt 
I  am,  thei:efore,  .as  confident  as  a  man  can  be  of 
any  truth.-which  will  not  admit  a  dcfnonstratioa, 
that,  upon  the  queen's  death,  if  weex^o^pt  papists 
and,  nonjurors,  there  could  not  be  five  l^undrcd 
persons  in  England,  of  all  ranks,  who  had  any 
thoughts  of.the  pietendei'i  and  arnon*^  these,  i^ut 
six  of  >any.  quality  or  coi^sequence;  bfit  ho\^  it 
has  «f)fiie  to  ;pa$s  that  several 'millions  are  said  to 
have  since  changed  their  sentinients,  itj  s|)aU  not 
be  my  part  to  inquire.    ;  j..,   ^;  . 

The  last  ppint  is  of  the,^^me  strain  >  and, I  "offer 
it,  like  the  two  fbrnier,  ,to  convince  ,pnly,,thf»3e 
v/hoinre  .willilftg  tp.bcJieye  ime  qn  my;  own,  word  ; 
that  having  been,  f^r.th^j  ^>ace  pf  almo^st  four 
years,  very.,  nearly  :and  perpetually  conversant 
with  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  of  power, 
"and  .this  in  their  times  of  leisure  as  well  as  busi- 
ness, 1  could  n^ver  hear  one  single  word  let  fall 
in  favour  of  the  pretender,  although  I  was  curious 
enough  to  observe  in  a  particular  manner  what 
passed  upon  that  subject.  And  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  if  such  anaffair  had  been  in  agitation, 
.1  must  have  had  either  very  bad  luck,  or  a  very 

small 
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kmall  share  of  commoa  understanding,  not  to 
have  discovered  some  grounds,  at  least,  for  nispt- 
cton :  because  I  never  yet  kneir  a  minister  of 
state,  or  indeed  any  other  man,  so  great  a  master 
of  secrecy,  as  to  be  able,  among  those  he  neaHy 
conversed  with,  vholly  to  conceal  his  opioions, 
however  he  may  cover  his  designs.  This  I  ay, 
upon  a  supposition,  that  they  would  have  held  on 
the  mask  always  before  me,  which,  however,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe.  And  I  confess,  it  b 
with  the  expense  of  some  patience,  that  I  hear 
this  matter  summarily  determined,  by  those  who 
had  no  advantages  of  knowing  any  thing  tbtt 
passed,  otherwise  than  what  they  found  in  a  libel 
or  a  coffeehouse :  or  at  best,  from  general  reason- 
ings  built  upon  mistaken  facts.  Now,  although 
what  I  have  hitherto  said  upon  this  point,  on 
have  no  influence  farther  than  my  own  personil 
credit  reaches ;  yet,  I  confess,  I  shall  never  be 
.brought  to  change  my  opinion,  till  some  one  wW 
had  more  opportunities  than  I,  will  be  able  \o 
pnoduce  any  single  particular,  from-  the  kttera,  the 
i^acoursesy  or  the  actions  of  those  ministers,  as  s 
jHrwtf  of  what  they  allege ;  whidi  faas  not  yet 
bem  attempted  or  pretmded. 

But;  I  believe,  there  may  be  several  ai^omrat* 
of  anotiier  nature  produced,  which  can  make  it 
very  evident^  to  those  who  will  hear  reason,  thst 
the  queca'*<  ministers  never  had  it  in  their  thou^b 
to  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown. 

For,  first,  when  her  majesty  had  determined  to 
cJiange  her  servants,  it  is  veiy  well  known,  that 
those  whom  sdae  appointed  to  succeed  them,  veiv 
gaaeraUy  arcouated  favourers  of  what  b  caM 
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the  low  church  part ;  not  only  my  lords  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Harcourt,  but, a  great  majority 
of  the  rest;  among  which,  I  can  immediately 
name  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Newcastle,  and 
Argyll ;  the  earls  of  Peterborough,  Rivers,  Straf- 
ford, Hay,  and  Orrery;  the  lords  Mansel  and 
Masham,  with  several  others,  whom  I  cannot  at 
present  recollect.  Whereas,  of  the  other  party, 
the  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Buckingham,  and  the 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  were  the  only  persons  intro- 
duced at  first,  and  very  few  afterward  :  which,  I 
suppose,  will  clearly  ev'mce'that  the  bringing  in 
of  the  pretender  was  not' the  9riginal  scheme' 
of  such  ministers,  and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  proper  iiistrumenfs  for_such  a  work. 

And  whoever  knew,  any  thing,  of  the  queen"* 
disposition^,  must  believe  she  had  no  inclinations 
at  all  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  She  was  highly 
and  publickly  displeased  with  my  lord  Boling- 
broke, because  he  was  seen  under  the  same  roof 
with  that  person  at  an  opera,  when  his  lordship 
was  sent  to  France,  upon  some  difficulties  about 
the  peace.  Her  majesty  said,  "  that  he  ought 
immediately  to  have  withdrawn  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other:  "  wherein,  to  speak  with  free- 
dom, I  think  her  judgment  was  a  little  mistaken. 
And  at  her  toilet,  among  her  womenj  when  men- 
tion happened  to  be  made  of  the  chevalier,  she 
would  frequently  let  fall  expressions  of  sudi  a 
nature,  as  made  it  manifest  how  little  she  deserved 
those  reproaches,  which  hiive  been  cast  on  her 
since  her,  death  upon  that  account. 

Besides,  I  have  already  said,  that  her  majesty 
began  those  changes  at  court,  for  iiO  other  cause 
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than  her  personal  displeasure  against  a  certain  &• 
mily,  and  their  allies;  and  from  the  hope  she  had 
to  obtain  a  peace,  by  the  removal  of  some,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  obstruct  it:  that  when  the  for- 
mer chancellor,  president,  and  others  came  to  her 
determined  to  deliver  up  their  employments,  she 
pressed  them,  somewhat  more  than  it  became  her 
dignity,  to  continue  in  their  stations;  of  which,  I 
suppose,  my  lord  Cowper  is  yet  a  living  witness. 
I  am  forced  to  repeat,  what  I  have  before  ob- 
served, that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  sh« 
could  be  ever  persuaded,  to  dismiss  any  person 
upon  the  score-  of  party ;  and  that  she  drove  her 
ministers  into  the  greatest  distress,  upon  my  lord 
Nottingham's   vote  against  any   peace    without 
Spain,  for  want  of  speaking  to  one  or  two  de- 
.  pending  lords,  although  with  the  last  danger,  of 
hreaking  the  measures  she  was  most  foifd  of,  to- 
ward setthng  the  repose  of  Europe.     She  had  be- 
sides, upon  the  removal  of  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  chosen  another  great  lady  to  succeed,  who 
quickly  grew  into  higher  credit  than  all  her  mi- 
nisters together :  a  lady  openly  professing  the  ut- 
most aversion  from  the  persons,  thtf  principles,  and 
measures  of  those,  who  were  then  in  power,  and 
.excelling  all,  even  of  her  own  sex,  in  every  art  of 
insinuation :  and  this  her  majesty  thought  fit  to 
do,  in  opposition  to  the  stror^est  representations 
that  could  possibly  be  made  to  her,  of  the  incon-' 
veniencies  which  would  ensue.     Her  only  objec-< 
tion,  against  several  clergymen  recommended  to 
her  for  promotions  in  the  church,  was,  their  being 
too  violent  in  party.     And  a  lady,  in  high  favour 
with  her,  has  fiequently  assured  Q>e,  "  That,  when- 
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■ever  jshe  moved  the  queen  to  discard  «ome  persons, 
who,  upon  all.  occasions,  with  great  vimlence  op- 
posed the  court,  her 'majesty  would  constantly  re- 
fuse, and  at  the  same  time  condemn  her  for  too 
much  party  zeal." 

But,  besi4?  all  this,  there  never  was  a  more  stale 
or  antiquated  cause  than  that  of  the  pretender,  at 

,  the  tinje  when  her  majesty  chose  her  last  minis- 
ters, who  were  mostof  them  cfiridren  or  youths 

'  when  kin^  James  III  abdicated.  Thev  foiind  a 
priqce  upon  the  throne  before  they  were  of  years 
to  trouble  themselves  with  speculations  upon  go-  , 

,  vemment;.  and  consequently,  could  have  no  scru- 
ples of  conscience  in  submitting  to  the  present 

.powers,  sipce  they  hardly  remembered  any  other, 
^nd  tfuly,  this  was  in  general  the  case  of  the  whole 
kingdpm  ;  .for  the  adherents  of  king  James  II. 
were  all  either  dead,  or  in  exile,  or  sunk  in  obscu- 
rity, laden. with  years  and  want;  so  th^t,  if  any 
guilt  were  contracted  by  the  revolution,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  our  ancestors  were  only* 
to  answer  for  it.  And  I  an?  confident,  (with  an 
exception  to  professed  nonjurors)  there  was  not 
one  man  in  ten  thousand,  through  England,  who 
had  other  sentiments.  Nor  can  the  contrary  opi- 
nion be  defended,  by  f  arguing  the  prodigious  dis- 
affection at  present ;  because  the  same  thing  ha3 
happened  before,  from  the  s^ime  cause,  in  our  own 
country,  and  within  the  memory  of  man,  although 
not  with  the  same  event. 

But  such  a  disafiiection  could  hardly  have  been 

•  Thn  position  of  tfaeword,  only,  often  occuions  smbigaity; 
'  it  sbonM  bt-^'  tbat  our  mcttton  only  wero  to  wuwet  foi  iL    S. 
i  It  (bpuU  b«— *  by  Biguinf  jif<an  th«,'  &^    S^ 
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raised  against  au  ^ibsent  prince,  who  was  only  in 
expectation  of  tKe  throne ;  and  indeed,  1  cannot 
but  reckon  it  as  a  very  strong  argument,  for  th« 
good  disposition,  both  in  the. ministry  and  king- 
dom, toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  during 
my  lord  Oxford's  administration,  there  was  never 
thrown  out  the  least  reflection  against  that  illiis- 
trioua  house.^n  any  libel  or  pamphlet ;  which 
would  hardly  have  happened,  if  the  small  p^rty 
writers  could  have  thonght,  that,  by  such  a  per- 
formance, they  would  have  inade  their  court  to 
those  in  power;  ^nd  which  would  certainly  have 
been  a  very  useful  preliminary,  if  any  attempt  bad 
been  intended  toward  altering  the  succession  to 
the  crown.  But,  however,  to  say  the  truth,  in- 
vectives, against  the  absent,  and  with  whom  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  although  they,  may  render 
persons  little  and  contemptible,  can  hardly  make 
them  odious :  for,  hatred  is  produced  by  motives 
of  a  very  dififereht  nature,  as  experience  has  shown. 
And  although  politicians  affirm  it  more  eligible  for 
a  prince  to  be  hated,  than  despised,  yet  that  mtfxim 
is  better  calculated  for  an  absolute  monarchy,  than 
for  the  climate  of  England.  But  I  am  sensible  this 
is  a  digression ;  therefore  I  return. 

The  treaties  made  by  her  majesty  with  France 
and  Spain,  were  calculated,  in  several  points,  di- 
rectly against  the  pretender,  as  he  has  now  found 
to  his  cost,  and  as  it  is  manifest  to  all  the  world. 
Neither  could  any  thing  be  more  superficial,  than 
the  politicks  of  those,  who  could  be  brought  Uf 
think  that  the  regent  of  France,  would  eveKeogage 
in  measures  against  the  present  king  of  England; 
and  how  the  grimace  of  an  ambassadoi^a  taking 

or 
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or  not  taking  his  publick  character,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  earl  of  Stairs,  should  serve  so  long  for  ati 
amusement,  cannot  be  sufficiently  wondered  at. 
What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the,  chief  interest 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  woven  and  twisted  with 
that  of  king  George;  and  this,  whetlier  it  shall  be 
thought  convenient  to  suffer  the  young  king  of 
France  to  live  looger,  or  not?  For,  in  the  second 
case,  the  regent  perfectly  agrees  with  our  present 
king  in  this  particular  circumstance,  that  the  whole 
order  of  succession  has  been  broken  for  his  sake ; 
by  which  means,  he  likewise  will  be  encumbered 
with  a  pretender,  and  thereby  engaged,  upon  the 
strongest  motives,  to  prevent  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain  under  one  monarch.  And  even  in  the 
other  case,  the  chance  of  a  boy's  life,  and  his  leav- 
ing heirs  male  of  his  body,  is  so  dubious,  that  the 
hopes  of  a  crown  to  the  regent,  or  his  children, 
will  certainly  keep  that  prince,  as  long  as  his  power 
continues,  very  6rm  in  his  alliance  with  England, 

And  as  this  design  was  originally  intended  and 
avowed  by  the  queen's  ministers,  in  their  treaties 
with  France  and  Spain,  _sa.the  events  have  fully 
answered  in  every  particular.  The  present  king 
succeeded  to  these  crowns,  with  as  hearty  and 
.  universal  a  disposition  of  the  people,  as  could  pos- 
sibly consist  with  the  grief,  for  the  loss  of  so  gra- 
cious and  excellent  a  princess,  as  her  late  majesty. 
The  parliament  was  most  unanimous,  in  doing  every 
thing  that  could  endear  them  to  a  new  monarch^ 
The  general  peace  ;lid  entirely  put  an  end  to  any 
design,  which  France  or  Spain  might  probably 
^ave  laidf  to  make  a  diversion,   by  an  invasion 
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upon  Scotland,  with 'the  pretender  at  the  head,  in 
case  her  majesty  had  happened  to  die  during  the 
course  of  the  war:  and  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
French  king,  the  duke  of  Orleans  fell  immediately 
into  the  strictest  measures  With  England';  as  the 
queen  and  her  ministers  easily  foresaw  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  do,  from,  every  reason  that 
could  regard  his  own  interest.  If  the  queen  had 
died  but  a  short  time  before  the  peace,  and  either 
of  the  two  great  powers  engaged  against  us  had 
thought  fit  to  have  thrown  some  troops  into  Scot- 
land, although  it  could  not  have  been  a  very  agree- 
able circumstance  to  a  successor  and  a  stranger, 
yet  the  universal  inclinations  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land, toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  prevented  the  consequences  of 
such  an  enterprise.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  the 
war  had  continued  a  year  longer  than  her  majesty's 
life,  and  the  same  causes  had  been  applied  to  pro* 
duce  the  same  effects  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people,  the  issue  must  inevitably  have  been,  either 
a  long  and  bloody  civil  war,  or  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion. So  that  no  incident  could  have  arrived 
more  effectual,  to  fortify  the  present  king's  title, 
and  secure  his  possession,  than  that  very  peac^ 
80  much  exploded  by  one  party,  and  so  justly 
celebrated  by  t^e  other;  in  continuing  to  declare 
which  opinions,  under  the  present  situation  of 
things,  it  is  not  yery  improbable  that  they  may 
hoth  be  in  jest. 

But,  if  any  articles  of  that  peace  were  likely  to 
endanger  the  protestant  succession,  how  could  it 
come  to  pass  tliat  the  Dutch,  who  were  guarantees 
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of  that  snccesakm,  and  valued  for  *  zealous  de- 
fenders of  it,  should  be  so  ready  with  their  offers 
to  comply  with  every  article;  and  this  for  no 
greater  a  reward  then  a  share  in  the  assiento 
trade,  which  the  opposers  of  peace  represented  to 
foe  only  a  trifle  P  That  the  fact  is  true,  1  appeal  to 
M.  de  Buys,  who,  upon  some  difficulties  the  mi- 
nistry were  under  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham's. 
Vote  against  any  peace  while  Spain  continued  ia 
the  Bourhon  family,  undertooj^to  make  that  mat- 
ter easy,  hy  getting  a  full  approbation  from  the 
States,  his  masters,  of  all  her  majesty's  proceed- 
ingSt  provided  they  might  be  sharers  in  .that 
^ade.  I  can  add  this  farther,  that  some  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  amid  all 
the  appearing  discontents  of  the  Dutch,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  long  resided  in  Holland,  and  was 
'  occasionally  employed  by  the  ministers  here, 
assured  me,  "That  he  had  power  from  the  pen- 
sionary, to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  about 
sending  hither  an  extraordinary  embassy  from 
Holland,  to  declare  that  the  States  were  fully 
satisfied  with  the  whole  plan  of  the  peace,  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  were  easy  and  honour- 
able, and  such  as  had  no  rdatJon  at  all  to  the 
pretender."  How  tliis  happened  to  fail,  I  never 
inquired,  nor  had  any  discourse  about  it  with 
those  in  power :  fqr,  then  their  affairs  were 
growing  desperate,  by  the  earl  of  Oxford's  de- 
clination in  the  queen's  favour ;  both  which  be- 
came so  publick,   as  well  as  her  ^majesty's  bad 

*  It  should  be — '  foi  bting  zealoui  derenden  of  it.'    S, 
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state  of  health,  that  I  suppose,  those,  circum. 
stances  might  easily  cool  the  Dutch  politicians  in 
that  pursuit. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  it  objected  against 
the  last  ministry,  as  an  instance  of  their  inclina- 
tion toward  the  pretender,  "That  fhey  were  care- 
less in  cultivating  a  good  correspondence  with 
the  house  of  Hanover."  And  on  the  other  side, 
I  know  very  well  what  continual  pains  were  em- 
ployed, to  satisfy  and  inform  the  elector  and  his 
ministers,  in  every  step  taken  by  her  majesty,  and 
what  oiftrs  were  made  to  his  highness,  for  any 
farther  securities  of  the  succession  in  him  a-nd  his 
family,  that  could  consist  with  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  queen.  To  this  purpose  were  all  the 
instructions  given  to  earl  Rivers,  Mr.  Thomas 
Harley,  lord  Clarendon,  and  some  others.  But 
all  endeavours  were  rendered  abortive  by  a  foolish 
circumstance  which  has  often  made  me  remember 
ihe  common  observation,  of  the  greatest  events 
depending  frequently  upon  the  lowest,  vilest,  and 
obscnrest  causes :  and  this  is  never  more  verified 
than  in  courts,  and  the  issues  of  pubtick  afiairs, 
vhereof  I  couid  produce,  from  my  own'  know- 
ledge and  observation,  three  or  four  very  surpri- 
sing instances.  I  have  seen  an  old  bedmaker*, 
by  olficiously  going  to  one  door,  when  gratitude 
as  well  as  common  sense  should  have  sent  her  to 
another,  become  the  instrument  of  putting  the 
nation  to  the  expense  of  some  thousand  hves,  and 
several    millions  of  money.      I  have    known  as* 

•  Mrs.  Foisaon,  neCf^ssary-wuman  to  the  queen,  preferred  to 
tfiat  employment  by  Lady  Uasbam,     D.  ^. 
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great  an  event  from  thfe  '  stupidity,  or  wilfiilness, 
of  a  beggarly' Dutchman  •,  who  lingered  on 
purpose  half  an  hour  at  a  visit,  when  he  had 
promised' tb  be  somewhere  else.  Of  no  greater 
diguity  was  that  circumstance,  which"  rendered 
ineffectual,  all  endeavours  of  the  late  ministry, 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
court  of  Hanover,  as  I  shall  particularly  relate 
in  another  work.  It  may  suffice  to  hint  at  pre- 
sent, that  a  delay  in  conveying  a  very  in- 
considerable sum,  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
'  Frpnch  vagrant-^-,  gave  the  opportunity  to  a 
more  industrious  party,  of  corrupting  that 
channel,  through  which  alt  the  ideas  of  the 
dispositions  and  designs  of  the  queen,  the  mi- 
nisters, and  the  whole  British  nation,  were 
conveyed. 

The  second  point  which  I  conceived  myself 
able  to  make  out,  is  this:  that  if  the  queen's  mi- 
nisters had,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  mistress,  entertained  any  thoughts  of  al- 
tering the  succession  in  favbur  of  the  pretender, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  to  have  be- 
gpin  and  prosecuted  that  design,  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  her  majesty's  service. 

There  were  two  circumstances,  which  would 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  lost  no 
time.  First,  because  it  was  a  work  that  could 
not  possibly  be  done  on  a  sudden  ;  for  the  whole 
nation,    almost  to  a  man,    excepting   professed 

T  Carew  lord  Hunsd^n,  born  aud  bred  in  Holland.     D.  S.  * 
t  RobeChon,  tbea  at  Hanover,  but  in  the  service  of  some  other 

German  prince,  it  is  not  koowa  bow,  got  into  some  credit  wil^ 

tbedectoT.    D.  S. 
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nonjwron,  haA  coacayed  ike  utmost  abhorrence 
of  a  popish  successor;  and  as  I  have  already 
obsjcrred,  the  scruple  of  conscience,  upon  the 
point  of  loyalty,  was  wholly  confined  to  a  few 
antiquated  nonjurors,  who  lay  starring  in  ob- 
scurity: so.  that,  in  order  to  have  brought  such 
an  affair  about  in  4  parliamentary  way,  some* 
years  must  have  been  employed  to  turn  the  bent 
of  the  nation,  to  have  rendered  one  person 
odious,  and  another  amiable;  neither  of  which 
is  to  be  soon  compassed  toward  absent  princes, 
unless  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  whom 
ve  have  had  experience,  which  was  not  then  the 
case. 

The  other  circumstance  was,  the  bad  cpnditton 
of  the  queen's  health ;  her  majesty  grgwing  every 
day  more  unwieldy,  and  the  gout,  with  other  dis* 
orders,  increasing  on  her ;  so  that  whoever  was 
near  the  court,  for  about  the  two  last  years  of  her 
reign,  might  boldly  have  fixed  the  period  of  her 
life  to  a  very  few  months,  without  pretending  to 
prophecy.  And  how  little  a  time  the  ministers 
had,  for  so  great  a  work  as  that  of  changing  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  and  how  difficult  the 
very  attempt  would  have  been,  may  be  judged, 
from  the  umbrage  taken  by  several  lords  of  the 
church  party,  in  the  last  year  of  her  reigo,  who 
appeared  under  an  apprehension  that  the  very 
quarrels  among  the  ministers,  might  possibly  be 

*  '  Some  years,'  &c.  This  scnteoce  is  very  uncouth  in  its  or- 
ringement,  and  far  from  being  clear  u  to  meaning.  It  might  be 
thus  amended — '  Some  years  mutt  have  been  employed  to  turn 
the  bent  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  have  rendered  one  person 
edious,  and  the  other  amiable.'    S. 
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ofsbme  disadvantage  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
And  the  universal  declaration  both  among  lords 
and  commons  at  that  time,  as  well  in  favour  of 
the  elector,  as  against  the  pretender,  are  an  argu- 
ment^  beyond  all  conviction,  that  some  years  must 
have  been  spent  in  altering  the  dispositions  of  the 
people.     Upon  this  occasion,    I  shall  not  soon 
forget  what  a  great  minister  then  said  to  me,  and 
which  I  have  been  since  assured  was  likewise  the 
duke    of    Shrewsbury's  opinion :    "  That  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  elector's  undisturbed 
succession ;  but  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  fu- 
ture disaffection  of  the  church  and  people,  and 
landed  interest,  from  that  universal  change  of  mea 
and  measures,  which  he  foresaw  would  arrive." 
And  it  must  be,    to  all  impartial  men,  above  a  ^ 
thousand  witnesses,  how  innocent  her  majesty's 
servants  were  upon  this  article  ;  that  knowing  so 
well  through  what  channels  all  favour  was  to  pass 
upon  the  queen's  demise,  they,    by  their  coming 
into  power,  had  utterly  and  for  ever  broken  all 
measures  with  the  opposite  party ;  and  that  in  the 
beginning  of  their  administration,   there  wanted 
not,  perhaps,  cert«n  favourable  junctures,  which 
some  future  circumstances  would  not  have  failed 
to  cultivate.     Yet  their  actions  showed  them  so 
far  from  any  view  toward  the  pretender,  that  they 
neglected  pursuing   those  measures,  which  they 
had  constantly  in  their  power,  not  only  of  secu- 
ring themselves,  but  the  interest  of  the  church, 
without  any  violence  tg  the  protestant  succession 
in  the  person  of  the  elector.     And  this  unhappy 
neglect  I  take  to  have  been  the  only  disgrace  of 
their  ministry.     To  prevent  this  evil,  was,  I  con- 
fess, 
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fess,  the  chief  point  wherein  all  my  little  politicks 
terminated ;  and  the  methods  were  easy  and  ob- 
vious. But  whoever  goes  ahout  to  gain  favour 
with  a  prince,  by  a  readiness  to  enlarge  his  prero- 
gative, although  out  of  principle  and  opinion, 
-'Ought  to  provide  that  he  be  not  outbid  by  another 
party,  however  professing  a  contrary  principle. 
For  I  never  yet  read  or  beard  of  any  parly,  act- 
ing in  oppositiorr  to  the  true  interest  of  their 
country,  whatever  republican  denominations  they 
affected  to  be  distinguished  by,  who  would  not 
be  contented  to  chaffer  publick  liberty  for  per- 
sonal power,  or  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  revenge ;  of  which  truth,  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  many  other  states,  will  furnish  plenty 
of  examples.  This  reflection  I  could  not  veil 
forbear,  although  it  may  be  of  little  use,  farther 
than  to  discover  my  own  resentment  And  yet, 
perhaps,  that  misfortune  ought  rather  to  be  impu- 
ted to  the  want  of  concert  and  confidence,  than 
of  prudence  or  of  courage. 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  an  accusatioQ  char- 
ged upon  the  late  ministry  by  the  house  of  com- 
monSj  that  they  put  a  lie,  or  falsehood,  into  the 
queen's  mouth,  to  be  delivered  to  her  parUamenL 
Mr.  Thomas  Harley  was  sent  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  with  instructions  to  offer  his  highness 
any  farther  securities,  for  settling  the  succession 
in  him  and  his  family,  that  could  consist  with 
her  majesty's  honour  and  safety.  This  gentleman 
writ  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  a  little  be- 
fore his  return  from  Hanover,  signifying,  in 
.direct  terms,  "That  the  elector  expressed  himself 
satisfied  in  the  queen's  proceedings,  and  desired 
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to  live  in  confidence  with  her."  He  writ  to  the 
same  purpose  to  one  of  the  undersecretaries ;  and 
mentioned  the  fact  as  a  thing  that  much  pleased 
him,  and  what  he  desired  might  be  as  publick  as 
possible.  Both  these  letters  I  have  read  ;  and  the 
queen,  as  she  had  reason  to*  suppose,  being  suf- 
ficiently authorized  by  this  notice  from  her  mi- 
nister, made  mention  of  that  information  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne.     If  the  fact  were  a  lie, 

'  it  is  what  I  have  not  heard  Mr.  Harley  to  have 
been  charged  with.  From  what  has  since  passed 
in  the  world,  I  should  indeed  be  inclined  to  grant 
it  might  hare  been  a  compliment  in  his  highness, 
and  perhaps  understood  to  be  so  by  the  queen ; 
buti  without  question,  her  majesty  had  a  fair  ,  ■ 
excuse  to  take  the  elector  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  his  words.  And  if  this  be  sp,  the 
imputation. of  falehood  must  remain,  where  these 
accusers  of  that  excellent  princess's  veracity  will, 
I  suppose,  not  profess  at  least,  an  inclination  to 
place  it. 

I  am  very  willing  to  mention  the  point,  where- 
in, as  I  said,  all  my  little  politicks  terminated, 
and  wherein  I  may  pretend  to  know  that  the 
ministers  were  of  the  same  opinion  j  and  would  . 
have  put  it  in  practice,  if  it  pleased  God  to 
let  them  continue  to  act  with  any  kind  of  una- 
nimity. 

I  have  already  observed,  how  well  it  was  known 
at  court,  what  measures  the  elector  intended  to 
follow,    whenever   his   succession    should   take  , 
place ;  and  what  hands  he  would  employ  in  the 
administration  of  his  affairs.     I    have    likewise 

'   nentioned  some   facts  and  reasons,    which  in- 

^ueuced!^ 
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fiueaoed  and  fixed  his  highness  in  that  determi- 
natioD,  notwithatandiog  all  possible  endeavours 
to  divert  him  from  it  Now  if  we  consider  the 
dispositions  of  England  at  that  time,  when 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  a  vast  ma- 
jority o^  the  landed  interest  and  of  the;  people  in 

. .  general,  were  of  the  church  party ;  it  must  be 
granted  that  one  or  two  acts,  which  might  have 
passed  in  ten  days,  would  have  put  it  utterly  out 
of  the  power  of  the  successor,  to  have  procured 
a  house  of  commons  of  a  diiFerent  stamp,  and 
this  with  very  little  diminution  to  the  prerogative; 
which  acts  might  have  been  only  temporary- 
For  the  usual  arts  to  gain  parliaments,  can  hardly 
be  applied  with  success  after  the  election,  against 
a  majority  at  least  of  three  in  four ;  because  the 
trouble  and  expense  would  be  too  greaty  beside 
the  loss  of  reputation.  For,  neither  could  such 
a  number  of  members  find  their,account  in  point 
of  profit,  nor  would  the  crown'  be  at  so  much 
charge  and  hazard,  merdy  for  the  sake  of  go- 
verning by  a  small  party,  against  the  bent  and 
genius  of  the  nation.  And  as  to  all  attempts  of 
influencing  electors,  they  would  have  been  suf- 

-  liciently  provided  for,  by  the  scheme  intended. 
I  suppose  it  need  not  be  added,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  England  cannot  move  a  step,  while  the 
house  of  commons  continues  to  dishke  pro- 
ceedings, or  persons  employed  ;  at  least  in  an  age 
where  parliaments  are  grown  so  frequent,  and 
are  made  so  necessary  ;  whereas  a  minister  is 
but  the  creature  of  a  day ;  and  a  house  of  lords 
has  been  modelled  in  many  reigns,  by  enlarging 

the 
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the  number,   as  w<dl  as  by  otHeV  obvious  ex- 
pedients. 

The  judicious  reader  will  soon  cbmprebend  how 
easily  the  legislature  at  that  time  could  have  pro-, 
vided  against  the  poWer  and  influence  of  a  court, 
or  ministry,  in  future  elections,  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  succession,  and  even  without  the 
modern  invention  of  perpetuating  themselves ; 
which,  however,  I  must  needs  grant  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effectual,  vigorous,  and  resolute  proceed- 
ings that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  reading  or  in- 
formation. For  the  long  parliament  under  king 
Charles  I.  although  it  should  be  allowed  of  good 
authority,  will  hardly  amount  to  an  example.' 

I  must  again  urge  and  tepeat,  that  those  who 
charge  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  rest  of  that  mi- 
nistry, with  a  design  of  altering  the  succession  of 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  will  perhaps 
be  at  some  difficulty  to  fix  the  time,  when  that 
design  was  in  agitation :  forj  if  such  an  attempt 
had  begun  with  their  power,  it  is  not  easy  to  as- 
sign a  reason  why  it  did  not  succeed ;  because 
there  were  certain  periods,  when  her  majesty  and 
her  servants  were  extremely  popular,  and  the  house 
of  Hanover  not  altogether  so  much,  upon  account 
of  some  behaviour  here,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances that  may  better  be  passed  ovei'  in  silence : 
all  which,  however,  had  no  other  consequence, 
than  that  of  repeated  messages  of  kindness  and 
assurance  to  the  elector.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  queen's  life,  her  health  was  in  such  a 
condition,  that  it  was  wondered*  how  she  could 

•  It  ibould  be-.-'  wtndered  at'    S, 
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hold,  out  BQ  Ipng ;  and  then,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, it  was  too  late, and  hazardous  to.  engage 
in  an  entel-prize  which  required  so  much  titne,  aH 
which. the  ministers  theijjsdves  had.  reudered  im- 
practicable, by  the  whole  course  of  theii  foimer 
proceedings,  as  well  as  by  the  continuance  and 
heightening  of  those  dissensions,  whiclj  had  early 

.  risen  among,  thena. 
,  The  party  now  in  power  will  easily  agree,  that 
this  design  ;of  overthrowing  the  succession,  coaU 

.aot  fce  owing  to  any  principle  of  conscience  in 
those  whom  they  accuse  i  for  they  knew  very  weU, 
by  tlieir  own  experience  and  observation,  ^t 
such  kind  of  scruples,  have  given  but  small  dii- 
turbance  of  late  years  in  these  kingdoms.  Since 
interest  is  therefore  the  only  teat,  by  which  we  an 
to  judge  the  intentions  of  those  yho  manage  pub- 
lick  affairs,  it  would  have  been  but  rewonableto 
have  shown  how  the  interest  of  the  queen's  mi- 
nisters, could  be  advanced  by  introducing  the 
pretender,  before  they  were  charged  with  such  an 
intention.  Her  majesty  was  several  years  younger 
than  her  intended  successor ;  and  at  the  beginnii^ 
of  that  ministry,  had  no  disorders,  except  the 
gout,  which  is  not  usually  reckoned  a  shortener 
of  life ;  and  those  iu  chief  trust  were,  gencrallj 
speaking,  older  than  their  mistress;  so  that  no 
persons  had  ever  a  fairer  prospect  of  running  o" 
the  natural  life  of  an  Engltsh  ministry  ;  consider- 
ing, likewise,  the  general  vogue  of  Uie  kingdom, 
at  that  time,  in  their  iavour.  And  it  will  be  hud 
to  find  an  instance  iu  history,  of  a  set  of  men,  m 
full  possession  of  power,  so  sanguine  as  to  fona 
an  enterprise  of  overthrowing  the  govenimflil, 
without 
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without  the  visible  prospect  of  a  general  defection, 
which  (then  at  least)  was  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
Neither  do  I  believe  it  was  ever  heard  of,  that  a 
ministry,  in  such  circumstances,  durst  engage  in 
so  dangerous  an  attempt,  without  the  direct  conir 
mands  of  their  sovereign.  And  as  to  the  persons 
then  in  se^'ice,  if  they  niay  be  allowed  to  have 
common  sense,  they  would  much  sooner  have  sur- 
rendered their  employments,  than  hazard  the  loss 
of  their  heads,  at  so  great  odds,  before  they  had 
tried  or  changed  the  disposition  cf  the  parliament  ; 
which  is  an  accusation,  that  I  think,  none  of  their 
libellers  have  charged  upon  them,  at  least  till 
■  toward  the  end  of  their  ministry  ;  and  ^hen,  very 
absurdly,  because  the  want  of  tirne^  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, rendered  such  a  work  impossible,  for 
several  reasons  which  I  have  already  related. 

And  whoever  considers  the  late  queen,  so  little 
enterprising  in  her  nature,  so  much  given  to  de- 
lay, and  at  the  same  time  so  obstinate  in  her  opi- 
nions, (as  reatiness  is  commonly  attended  with 
slowness)  so  great  a  pursuer  of  peace  and  quie^ 
and  so  exempt  from  the  two  powerful  passions  of 
love  and  hatred,  will  hardly  think  she  had  a  spirit 
turned  for  such  an  undertaking :  if  we  add  to  this, 
the  contempt  she  often  expressed  for  the  person 
and  concerns  of  the  chevalier  her  brother,  of  which 
I  have  already  said  enough  to  be  understood. 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  late  queen  and 
her  servants,  as  a  mark  of  no  favourable  dispo- 
sition toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  the 
electoral  prince  was  not  invited  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land :  and  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  fo  be  ob- 
■erved,  that  this  objection  was  raised  and  spread, 
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by  the  leaders  of  that  party,  who  first  oppoied 
the  counsel  of  iaviting  him ;  offering,  among 
other  arguments  against  it,  the  example  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  her 
successor  to  be  declared,  expressing  herself,  tbit 
ehe  would  not  live  with  her  gravestone  always  in 
her  sight ;  although  the  case  be  by  no  njeam 
parallel  between  the  two  queens.  For,  in  her  late 
majesty's  reign,  the  crown  was  as  firmly  settled  on 
the  Hanover  family,  as  the  legislature  could  doit: 
and  the  question  was  only,  whether  the  presump- 
tive- heir,  of  distant  kindred,  should  keep  Va 
court  in  the  same  kingdom  and  metropolis  witb 
the  sovereign,  while  the  nation  was  torn  between 
different  parties,  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  faction 
which  her  majesty  and  the  body  of  her  people  ut- 
terly disapproved  ;  and  therefore,  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  when  they  were  in  power,  did  posi- 
tively determine  this  question  in  the  negative. 
And  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  events,  the 
reasons  were  cogent  enough ;  since  differences 
may  happen  to  arise  between  two  princes  the 
most  nearly  allied  in  blood ;  although  it  be  true 
indeed,  that  where  tlie  duty  to  a  parent,  is  added 
to  the  allegiance  of  a  subject,  the  consequence 
of  family  dissensions  may  not  always  be  conii' 
derable. 

For  my  own  part,  I  freely  told  my  opinion  to 
the  ministers  ;  and  did- afterward  offer  many  rea- 
sons  for  it,  in  a  discourse  intended  for  the  public 
but  stopped  by  the  queen's  death,  that  the  young 
grandson  ^whose  name  I  cannot  remember)  should 
be  invited  over  to  be  educated  in  England ;  by 
which,  I  conceived,  the  queen  might  be  secure 

from 
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&6m  tbe  influence  of  cabals  aird  factions ;  the 
zealots,  vho  affected  to  believe  the  auccession  in 
danger,  could  have  no  pretences  to  complain ;  and 
the  nation  might  one  day  hope  to  be  governed  by 
a  prince  of  English  manners  and  language,  as  well 
as  acquainted  with  the  true  constitution  of  church 
and  state.  And  this  was  the  judgment  of  tht»eat 
the  helm,  before  I  offered  it:  neither  were  they 
nor  their  mistress  to  be  blamed,  that  such  a  reso- 
lution was  not  pursued.  Perhaps,  from  what  has 
since  happened,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
himself. 

I  have  now  said  alt  I  could  think  convenient 
(considering  the  time  wherein  I  am  writing)  upon 
those  two  points,  which  I  proposed  to  discourse 
on,  wherein  I  have  dealt  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality, and  I  think,  upon  the  fairest  supposition, 
which  is  that  of  allowing  men  to  act  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  their  interests  and  their  passions :  for  I 
am  not  so  weak  as  to  think  one  ministry  more  vir- 
tuous than  another,  unless  by  chance,  or  by  ex- 
traordinary prudence  and  virtue  of  the  prince ; 
which  last,  taking  mankind  in  the  lump,  and  ad- 
ding the  great  counterbalance  of  royal  education, 
is  a  very  rare  accident ;  and,  where  it  happens, 
■is  even  then  of  little  use,  when  faction^  are  vio- 
lectt  But  it  so  falls  out,  that  among  contending 
parties  in  England,  the  general  interest  of  church 
and  state  is  more  the  private  interest  of  one  side 
than  the  other ;  so  that,  whoever  professes  to  act 
upon  a  principle  of  observing  the  laws  of  his 
country,  may  have  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  ty  dia- 
covenng  whoee  particular  advantage  it  chiefly  is, 
j^at  the  constitution  should  be  preserved  entire  in. 
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all  its  parts.  For  there  cannot,  properly  »peak- 
in^,  be  above  two  parties  in  such  a  government 
as  ours ;  and  one  side,  will  find  themselves  obliged 
to  take  in  all  the  subaltern  denominations,  of  those 
who  dislike  the  present  establishment,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  a  balance  a^inst  the  other ;  and 
luch  a  party,  composed  of  mixed  bodies;  al- 
though  they  differ  widely  in  the  several  funda- 
mentals of  religion  and  government,  and  all  of 
them  from  the  true  publick  interest;  yet,  whenever 
their  leaders  are  taken  into  power,  under  an  ig* 
norant,  unactive,  or  ill-designing  prince,  will  prot 
bably,  by  the  assistance  of  lime  or  force,  become 
the  majority,  unless  they  be  prevented  by  a  stea- 
diness, which  there  is  little  reason  to  hope ;  or  bj 
some  revolution,  which  there  is  much  more  reason  to 
fear.  For,  abuses  in  administration  may  last  much 
longer  than  politicians  seem  to  be  aware  of;  espe- 
cially where  some  bold  steps  are  made  to  corrupt 
the  very  fountain  of  power  and  legislature:  in 
which  case,  as  it  may  happen  in  some  states,  ti* 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  drawn  in,  by  their 
own  supposed  consent,  to  be  their  own  enslavers; 
and  where  will  they  find  a  thread  to  wind  them- 
selves off  this  labyrinth  ?  or  will  not  rather  wish 
to  be  governed  by  arbitrary  power,  after  the  man* 
ner  of  other  nations?  For,  whoever  considen 
the  course  of  the  Roman  empire  after  Csesar's 
Usurpation,  the  long  continuance  of  the  Turki&b 
government,  or  the  destruction  of  the  gothick 
balance  in  most^  kingdoms  of  Europe,  will  eaaly 
see  how  controllable  that  maxim  is,  that  »•««»• 
lunt  diu  mal^  administrari :  because,  as  corruptiooi 
are  more  natural  to  mankind  than  perfections,  so 
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they  are  more  likely  to  have  a  longer  continuance. 
For,  the  vices  of  men,  considered  as  individuals, 
&re  exactly  the  same  when  they  are  moulded  into 
bodies,  nor  otherwise  to  .be  withheld  in  their  ef- 
fects, than  hy  good  fundamental  laws ;  in  which, 
when  any  great  breaches  are  made,  the  consequence 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  life  of  a  particular  man, 
whose  vices  are  seldom  known  to  end  but  with 
himsdf. 
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TO  TBI 

COUNT  DE   GYLLENBORG*. 


DiU/Hh  m  Irekad,  Nffo.  3,  lTi% 
SIB, 

1 T  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  I  first  enter- 
tained the  design  of  writing  a  history  of  England, 
from  the  beginning  of  William  Rufus  to  the  end 
of  queen  Elizabeth ;  such  a  history,  I  mean,  as 
appears  to  he  most  wanted  by  foreigners,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  our  own  country;  not  a  voluminous 
work,  nor  properly  an  abridgment,  but  an  exact 
relation  of  the  most  important  affairs  and  events, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rest.  My  intention 
was  to  inscribe  it  to  the  kingf  your  late  master, 

*  He  married  |Iie  widow  of  Eiias  Dcrritt,  esq.  deputy  of  ths 
great  wardrobe,  niece  to  John  Allen,  esq.  of  Grctton,  in  Norlh- 
amptonahire.  Her  daughter,  Mim  Dcrritt,  was  afterwards  cre- 
ated countess  Gyllenborg,  and  married  baron  Sparre.     N. 

f  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  unfortunately  killed 
by  a  caonon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Frcderic^hHll,  Dec.  II.  1718. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  baron  Goiz,  his  prime  minister,  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  executed  al  Stockholm,  being  charged  by 
the  senate  with  all  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  late  reign. 
Uaving  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  Sweedish  conspiracy  against 
George  I.  in  the  year  ]7l6,  bsron  Gotz,  at  the  desire  of  ibaf 
prince,-  had  been  arrested  at  the  Hague,  and  at  the  same  lime 
count  Gyllenborg  was  seized,  and  sent  out  of  England.    N. 
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for  whose  great  virtues  I  had  ever  the  highest  T^ 
neration,  as  I  shall  continue  to  bear  to  his  memory. 
I  confess  it  is  with  some  disdain^  that  I  obKive 
great  authors  descending  to  w^ite  any  dedications 
at  atl :  and  for  my  own  part,  when  I  looked  lound 
on  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  I  could  think  of 
none  who  might  deserve  that  distinction  from  me 
beside  the  king  your  master  (for  I  say  nothing  of 
his  present  Britannick  majesty,  to  whose  peisoB 
and  character  lam  an  utter  stranger,  and  likely 
to  continue  so) ;  neither  can  I  be  suspected  of 
flattery  on  this  point,  since  it  was  some  years  af- 
ter that  I  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  hii 
cour^  before  you  were  employed  as  his  roinistet 
in  England,  which  1  heartily  repent  that  I  did 
not  accept ;  whereby,  as  you  can  be  my  witnes, 
I  might  have  avoided  some  years  uneasiness  and 
vexation,  during  the  last  four  years  of  our  late 
excellent  queen,  as  well  as  a  long  melancholy 
prospect  since,  in  a  most  obscure  disagreeable 
country,  and  among  a  most  profligate  "and  aban- 
doned people. 

I  was  diverted  from  pursuing  this  history,  partly 
by  the  extreme  difficulty,  but  chiefly  by  the  in- 
dignation I  conceived  at  the  proceedings  of  a 
Action  which  then  prevailed  ;  and  the  papers  1^ 
neglected  in  my  cabinet  until  you  saw  me  in  Eng* 
land  ;  when  you  know  how  far  I  was  engaged  in 
thoughts  and  business  of  another  kind.  TJpoii 
her  majesty-s  lamented  death,  I  returned  to  my 
station  in  this  kingdom ;  since  which  time  tbere 
is  not  a  northern  cuiate  among  you  who  has  lived 
more  obscure  than  myself,  or  a  greater  stranger 
to  the  commonest  transactions  of  the  world.    It 
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is  but  very  lately  that  I  found  the  folloiping  pa- 
pers, which  I  had  almost  forgotten.  I  publish 
them  now,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  for  an  encou- 
ragement to  those  who  have  more  youth  *,  and 
leisure,  and  good  temper  than  I,  toward  pursuing 
the  work  as  far  as  it  was  intended  by  me,  or  as 
much  farther  as  they  please ;  the  second  reason 
is,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  the  pro- 
found respect  I  have  for  the  memory  of  your 
royal  master,  and  the  sincere  regard  and  friend- 
ship I  bear  to  yourself;  for  I  must  bring  to  your 
mind  how  proud  I  was  to  distinguish  you  among 
all  the  foreign  ministers  with  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted.  I  am  a  witness  of  the 
seal  you  showed  not  only  for  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  your  master,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  protestant  religion  in  Germany,  and  how 
knowingly  and  feelingly  you  often  spoke  to  me 
on  that  subject.  We  all  loved  you,  as  possessed 
of  every  quality  that  could  adorn  an  English  gen> 
tleman,  and  esteemed  you  as  a  faithful  subject  to 
your  prince,  and  an  able  negotiator ;  neither 
shall  any  reverse  of  fortune  have  power  to  lessen 
you  either  in  my  friendship  or  esteem  :  and  I  must 
take  leave  to  assure  you  farther,  that  my  affec- 
tion toward  persons  has  not  been  at  all  diminished 
by  the  frown  of  power  upon  them.  Those  whom 
you  and  I  once  thought  great  and  good  men,  ' 
continue  still  so  in  my  eyes  and  my  heart ;  only 
witha»»»*** 

Catera  desiderantur. 

*  Tbe  author  was  thea  in  his  fiftysecond  year.    D.  S. 
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1  HE  most  ancient  account  we  hftve  of  Britain 
18,  tliat  the  iftland  vas  full  of  inbdbitants,  divided 
into  several  petty  icingdoms,  aa  most  natioiu  of 
the  world  appear  to  have  been  at  firsts  The  bo' 
dies  of  the  Britons  were  painted  with  a  sky- 
coloured  blue,  either  as  an  ornament,  or  elM  Jbr 
terrour  to.  their  enemies.  In  their  religion  they 
were  heathens,  as  all  the  world  was  before 
Chhist,.  except  the  Jews. 

Their  priests  were  called  druids :  these  lived  in 
hollow  trees,  and  <:nmmitted  not  their  mysteries 
to  writing,  but  delivered  them  down  by  tradition, 
whereby  they  were  in  time  wholly  lost. 

The  Britons  had  wives  in  common,  so  many 
to  a  particular  tribe  or  society;  and  the  children 
were  in  common  to  that  society. 

About  fifty  years  before  Christ,"  Julius  Caesar, 
first  Roman  emperor,  having  conquered  Gaul  or 
France,  invaded  Britain,  rather  to  increase  his 
glory  than  conquests ;  for,  having  overcome 
them  in  one  or  two  battles,  he  returned.    - 
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The  tiext  iavasioa  of  Britain  by  the  Komans 
(then  masters  of  most  of  the  knotm  world)  was 
m  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  but  it  was 
Bot  wholly  subdued  .till  that  of  Nero.  It  was 
governed  by  lieutenants,  or  deputies,  sent  from 
Rome,  as  Ireland  is  now  by  deputies  from  England; 
and  continued  thus  under  the  Romans  for  about 
460  years ;  till,  that  empire  being  invaded  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Romans  were  forced  not 
only  to  recall  their  own  armies,  but  also  to  draw 
from  hence  the  bravest  of  the  Britons,  for  their 
aasistance  against  those  barbarians. 

The  Roman  conquests  in  this  island  reached  no 
ferther  northward  than  to  that  part  of  Scotland 
where  Stirling  and  Glasgow  are  seated.  The  re- 
gion beyond  was  held  not  worth  the  conquering: 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people,  called 
Caledonians  and  Picts ;  who,  Ijeing  a  rough  fierce 
nation,  daily  infested  the  British  borders.  There- 
fore the  emperor  Severus  built  a  wall,  from  Stir- 
ling to  Glasgow,  to  prevent  the  invasions  of  the-  ■ 
Picts  :  it  is  commonly  called  the  Picts  Wall. 

These   Picts  and    Caledonians,    or  Scots,  e^n- 
couraged  l^  the  departure  of  the  Romans,   do 
now  cruelly  infest  and  invade  the  Britons  by  sea 
and  land  :  the  Britons  choose  Vortigera  for  tlieir 
A  T>  4,55  ^'"Si  yfi^o  was  forced  to  invite  the 
"  Saxons  (a  fierce  Northern  people)  to 
assist  him  against  those  barbarians.     The  Saxons 
came  over,    and  beat  the  Picls  in  several  bat- 
tles ;  but,  at  last,  pick  quarrels  with  the  Britons 
-  themselves  ;  and,  after  a  long  war,  drive  them 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
Mtablisb  themselves  in  seven  kingdoms  in  Britain 
/  now 
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now  called  England.'  The  seven  kingdoms  are 
usually  styJed  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
A  D  460  About  this  time  lived  king  Arthur 
*  (if  the  whole  story  be  not  a  fable) 
who  was  so  famous  for  beating  the  Saxons  in  se- 
veral battles. 

The  Britons  received  Christianity  very  early, 
and,  as  is  reported,  from  some  of  the  disciples 
themselves;  so  that,  when  the  Romans  left  Bri- 
tain, the  Britons  were  generally  Christians.  But 
the  Saxons  were  heathens,  till  pope  Gregory  the 
Great  sent  over  hither  Austin  the  monk,  by  whom 
A  D  600  Et'*^^'^'"^  ''■"g  of  tl**  South  Saxoni 
and  his  subjects  were  converted  to 
Christianity  ;  and  the  whole  island  soon  followed 
the  example. 

After  many  various  revolutions  in  this  island 

among  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  Egbert  de- 

A  n  K(in  s'^^"'^'^'^  from  the  West-Saxon  king^ 

became  sole  monarch  of  England. 
The  language  in  Britain  was  British  (now  called 
Welsh)  or  Latin :  but  with  the  Saxons,  English 
came  in,  although  extremely  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  The  present  names  of  towns,  shires, 
&c.  were  given  by  them  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom 
was  called  England  from  the  Angles,  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  Saxons. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxons  were  settled,  the  Danes , 
began  to  trouble  and  invade  them,  as  they  (the 
Saxons)  had  before  done  the  Britons. 

These  Danes  came  out  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Norway  ;  a  rough  warlike  people,  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  Saxons,  to  wliom  they  were  nigh 
neighbours. 

.^        [  Afte* 
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After  many  invasions  from  the  Danes,  Edgar 
king  of  England  sets  forth"  the  first  navy.  He 
was  entitled  *'  King  of  all  Albion"  (an  old  name 
of  this  island)  and  was  the  first  absolute  monarch. 
He  made  peace  with  the  Danes,  and  allowed 
them  to  live  in  his  domiaions  mixt  with  the 
English. 

In  this  prince's  time  there  were  five  kings  in  > 
Wales,  who  all  did  him  homage  for  their  country. 

These  Danes  began  first  to  make  their  invasions 
here  about  the  year  800 ;  wliich  they  after  re- 
newed at  several  times,  and  under  several  leaders, 
and  were  as  often  repulsed.  They  used  to  come 
with  vast  numbers  of  ships,  burn  and  ravage  be- 
fore them,  as  the  cities  of  London,  Winchester, 
&c.  Encouraged  by  success  and  prey,  they  often, 
wintered  in  England,  fortifying  themselves  in 
the  Northern  parts,  from  whence  they  cruelly  in- 
fested the  Saxon  kings.  In  process  of  time  they 
mixed  with  the  English  (as  was  said  before)  and 
A  T)  Q7R  ^'^^^  under  the  Saxon  government: 
but,  Ethelred  then  king  of  England, 
growing  weary  of  the  Danish  insolence,  a  con- 
spiracy is  formed,  and  the  Danes  massacred  iot 
pne  day  all  over  England. 

Four  years  after,  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  to 
revenge. the  death  of  his  subjects,  invades  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  battles  fought,  and  much  cruelty 
^Stercised,  he  subdues  the  whole  kingdom,  forcing 
Bthelred  to  fly  into  Normandy. 

Sweyn  dying,  his  son  Canutus  succeeds  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  Ethelred  returning  with  an  army, 
Canutus  is  forced  to  withdraw  to  Denmark  for 
succour. 

Ethelred 
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Ethelred  dies,  and  his  son  Edmund  Iroii«de 
succeeds ;  but,  Canutus  returning  with  ftcsh  for- 
ces from  Denmark,  after  several  battles,  the  king- 
dom is  parted  between  them  both.  Edmund 
dying,  his  sons  are  sent  beyond  sea  by  Cuiutus, 
who  now  is  sole  king  of  England. 

Hardicanute,  the  last  Danish  king,  dying  vitli- 
out  issue,  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred,  is  chosen 
king.  For  his  great  holiness,  he  was  suroameii 
the  Confessor,  and  sainted  after  bis  death.  He 
was  the  first  of  our  princes  that  attempted  to  cue 
the. king's  evil  by  touching.  He  first  introduced 
what  is  now  called  the  Common  Xaw.  In  Iw 
time  began  the  mode  and  humour  among  tlu 
English  gentry,  of  using  the  French  tongue  and 
fashions  in  compliance  with  the  king,  who  had. 
been  bred  up  in  Normandy. 

llie  Danish  government  in  England  lasted  but 
twenty-six  years,  under  the  three  kings. 

Edward  the  Confessor  married  the  daughter  of 
earl  Godwin,  an  English  nobleman  of  great  povn 
but  of  Danish  extraction;  but,  wanting  issue,  he 
appointed  Edgar  Atbeling,  grandson  to  his  bro- 
ther, to  succeed  him,  and  Harold,  son  of  eari 
Godwin,  to  be  governor  of  the  young  prince. 
But,  upon  Edward's  death,  Harold  neglected  Ed- 
gar Atheling,  and  usurped  the  crown  for  himself- 

Edward,  while  he  was  in  Normandy,  met  so 
good  reception,  that  it  was  said  he  made  a  pro- 
mise to  that  duke,  that,  in  case  he  recovered  hii 
kingdom,  and  died  without  issue,  he  would  leave 
it  to  him.  Edward  dying,  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy sends  to  Harold  to  claim  the  crown ;  hot 
Harold,  now  in  possession,  resolves  to  keep  it- 
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ITpoQ  which  duke  William,  having  prepared  a 
mightj  fleet  and  army,  invades  England,  lands 
at  Hastings,  and  sets  fire  to  his  fleet,  to  cut  off 
all  hope  from  his  men  of  returning.  To  Harold 
he  sent  his  mesaenger,  demanding  the  kingdom 
and  his  subjection  :  but  Harold  returned  him  this 
answer,  "  That,  unless  he  departed  his  land,  he 
would  make  him  sensible  of  his  just  displeasure." 
So  Harold  advanced  his  forces  into  Sussex,  within 
seven  miles  of  his  enemy.  The  Norman  duke,  to 
save  the  efFusion  of  blood,  sent  these  oifers  to 
Harold ;  "  cither  wholly  to  resign  the  kingdom 
to  him,  or  to  try  the  quarrel  with  him  in  single 
coiTlbat/'    To  this  Harold  did  nut  agree. 

Then  the  battle  joined.  The  Normans  had  got- 
ten the  worst,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  stratagem 
they  invented,  which  got  them  the  day.  In  this 
^^agement  Harold  was  killed,  and  William  duke 
A  Ti  ifififi  °^  Normandy  became  king  of  Eng- 
'  land,  under  the  name  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 


THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  THE  SECOND, 
SURNAMED  RUFUS. 

-  AT  the  time  of  the  Conquerors  death,  his  eldest 
son  Robert,  upon  some  discontent  with  his  father, 
being  absent  in  France;  William,  the  second  son, 
made  use  of  this  juncture,  and  without  attending 
his  father's  funeral,  hastened  to  |)n$]and ;  where; 
,   VOL.  V.  D  d  pursuant 
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-pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  deceased  prince,  the 
mobility,  although  more  iocUned  to  favour  Robert, 
■  were  prevailed  with  to  admit  him  king;  partly  by 
his  promises  to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  late  reign, 
and  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  which  had  been 
,  then  abolished,  buj  chiefly  by  the  credit  and  soli- 
citations of  Lanfranc;  for  that  prelate  had  for- 
merly a  share  in  his  education,  and  always  a  great 
aifection  for  his  person.  At  Winchester  he  took 
possession  of  his  father's  treasure*:  in  obedience 
to  whose  command,  as  well  as  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  people,  he  distributed  it  among 
churches  and  religious  houses,  and  applied  it  tD 
the  redeeming  of  prisoners,  and  other  acts  of  po- 
pularity. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  returned  to  Normandy, 
took  possession  of  that  duchy,  with  great  applause 
and  content  of  his  people ;  and,  spited  at  the  in- 
dignity done  him  by  his  father,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  his  brother  in  consequence  thereof,  pre- 
pared a  great  fleet  and  army  to  invade  England; 
nor  did  there  want  any  occasion  to  promote  his 
interest,  if  the  slowness,  the  softness,  and  credu- 
lity of  his  nature,  could  have  suffered  him  to  make 
a  right  improvement  of  it. 

Odo  bishop  of  Baieux,  of  whom  frequent  men* 
tion  is  made  in  the  preceding  reign,  a  prelate  of 
incurable  ambition,  either  on  account  of  his  ag< 
or  character  being  restored  to  his  liberty  and  pos- 
sessions in  England,  grew  into  envy  and  discon- 
tent, upon  seeing  Lanfranc  preferred  before  him 

*  Wbijch  was  sixty  thousand  poandi  in  rflver,  bends  goU 
jeueP,  aad  plate.    Broioptoii.     D>  S.    ' 
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by  the  new  king  in  his  favour  and  iaiinistry.  He 
therefore  formed  a  conspiracy  with  several  nobles 
of  Norman  birth  to  depose  the  king,  and  sent  an 
invitation  to  Robert  to  hasten  over.  Mean  time 
the  conspirators,  in  order  to  distract  the  king's 
forces,  seized  on  several  parts  of  England  at  once; 
Bristol,  Norwich,  Leicester,  Worcester,  Shrews- 
bury, Bath,  and  Durham,  were  secured  by  several 
noblemen:  Odo  himself  seized  Rochester,  reduced 
the  coasts  of  Kent,  and  sent  messages  to  Robert  to 
make  all  possible  speed. 

The  king,  alarmed  at  these  many  and  sudden 
defections,  thought  it  his  best  course  to  begin  his 
defence  by  securing  the  good  will  of  the  people. 
He  redressed  many  grievances,  eased  them  of  cer- 
tain oppressive  taxes  and  tributes,  gave  liberty  to 
hunt  in  his  forest,  with  other  marks  of  indulgence, 
which,  however  forced  from  him  by  the  necessity 
of  the  time,  he  had  the  skill  or  fortune  so  to  order 
as  they  neither  lost  their  good  grace  nor  effect ; 
for  immediately  after  he  raised  great  forces  both 
by  land  and  sea,  marched  into  Kent,  where  the 
ehief  body  of  his  enemies  was  in  arms,  recovered 
Tunbridge  and  Pevensey,  in  the  latter  of  which 
Odo  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to 
accompany  the  king  to  Racliester.  This  city 
refusing  to  surrender  at  the  king's  summons,  Odo 
undertobk  to  prevail  with  the  obstinacy  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  being  admitted  into  the  town, 
■was  there  detained,  either  by  a  real  or  seeijiing 
force;  however,  the  king,  provoked  At  their  stub- 
bornness and  frauil,  soon  compelled  them  to  yield, 
retook  his  prisoner,  and  forcing  him  for  ever  to' 
abjure  England,  seiit  him  into  Norn^andy. 

B  d  S  By 
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By  these  actions,  performed  with  audi  great  qek- 
rity  and  success,  the  preparations  of  duke  Robert 
Were  wholly  disappointed ;  himself,  by  the  neccB- 
sity  of  his  affairs,  compelled  to  a  treaty  with  his 
brother  upon  the  terms  of  a  small  pension,  and 
a  mutual  promise  of  succeeding  to  each  other's 
dominions  on  failure  of  issue,  forced  to  resign  his 
pretensions,  and  retura  with  a  shattered  fleet  to 
Normandy. 

About  thjs  time  died  archbishop  Lanfranc;  by 
whose  death,  the  king,  loosed  from  that  awe  and 
constraint  he  was  under^  soon  began  to  discover 
those  irregularities  of  his  nature,  which  t\\\  then 
he  had  suppressed  and  disguised,  falling  into  those 
acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  that  have  made 
his  name  and  memory  infamous.  He  kept  the  see 
of  Canterbury  four  years  vacant,  and  converted 
the  revenues  to  his  own  use,  together  with  those 
of  several  other  bishopricks  and  al^beys,  and  dis- 
posed of  all  church  preferments  to  the  highest  ' 
bidder.  Nor  were  his  exactions  less  upon  the 
laity,  from  whom  he  continually  extorted  exorbi- 
tant fines  for  pretended  transgression  c^  certain 
penal  laws,  and  entertained  informers  to  obserre 
men's  actions,  and  britig  him  intelligence. 

It  is  here  worth  observation,  that  th^e  corrupt 
proceedings  of  the  prince  have,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  learned  men,  given  rise  to  two  customs, 
which  are  a  long  time  grown  to  have  the  force  of 
laws.  For,  first,  the  successors  of  this  king  con- 
tinuing the  custom  of  seizing  on  the  accruing  rents 
in  the  vacancy  of  sees  and  abbeys,  it  grew  in  pro- 
cess of  time  to  be  exacted  As, a  right  or  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king  as  founder^  whence  the  rt- 
,  ^     venues 
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venues  of  vacant  bishopricks  belong  at  this  day  to 
the  crowB.'  The  second  custom  had  an  original 
not  unlike.  Several  persons,  to  avoid  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  king's  informers,  and  other  instru- 
n*eBtB  of  oppression,  withdrew  themselves  and 
their  eifects  to  foreign  countries ;  upon  which  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  men 
to  leave  the  kingdom  without  his  licence;  from 
whence,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  same  authors,  the 
writ  ne  exeat  regno  had  its  beginning. 

By  these,  and  the  like  arbitrary  methods,  having 
amassed  great  treasures,  and  finding  all  things 
*juict  at  home,  he  raised  a  powerful  army  to  in- 
vade his  brother  in  Normandy;  but  upon  what 
ground  or  pretext,  the  writers  of  that  age  are  not 
very  exact ;  whether  it  were  from  a  principle  fre* 
quent  among  unjust  princes,  That  old  oppressions 
are  best  justified  by  new;  or,  whether  having  a  ta- 
lent for  sudden  enterprises,  and  justly- apprehend- 
ing the  resentment  of  duke  Robert,  he  thought  it 
the  wiser  course  to  prevent  injuries,  than  to  revenge 
tliem.  In  this  expedition  he  took  several  cities  and 
casttes  from  his  brother,  and  would  have  proceeded 
farther,  if  Robert  had  not  desired  and  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Philip  king  of  France,  who  came  with 
an  army  to  his  relief.  King  William,  not  thinking 
it  safe  or  prudent  to  proceed  farther  against  his 
enemy,  supported  by  so  great  an  ally,  yet  loth  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  his  time  and  valour,  fell  upon  a 
known  and  old  expedient,  which  no  prince  ever 
practised  oftener,  or  with  greater  success,  and 
that  was,  to  buy  off  the  French  king  with  a  sum 
of  money.  This  had  its  effect;  for  that  prince, 
not  able  to  oppose  such  powerful  arms,  immedi- 
'  ately 
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ately  withdrew  himself  and  his  forces,  leaving  the 
two  brothers  to  coucert  the  measures  of  a  peace. 

This  was  treated  and  a^eed  with  great  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  king  William;  for  he  kept  all 
the  towns  he  had  taken,  obliged  his  brother  to 
banish  Edgar  Atheliog  out  of  Normandy,  and  for 
a  farther  security  brought  over  with  him  to  Eng- 
land the  duke  himself  to  attend  him  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  who, 
during  his  absence,  had  invaded  the  borders.  The 
king,  having  raised  great  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land,  went  in  person  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the 
Scots ;  but  the  enterprise  was  without  success; 
for  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
a  tempest,  and  his  army  very  much  diminished  by 
sickness  and  famine,  which  forced  him  to  a  peace 
of  little  honour;  by  which,  upon  the  condition 
of  homage  from  that  prince,  the  king  of  England 
agreed  to  deliver  him  up  those  twelve  towns  (or 
manors)  in  England  which  Malcolm  had  held  un- 
der William  the  Conqueror;  together  with  a  pen- 
sion of  twelve  thousand  marks. 

At  this  time  were  sown  the  seeds  of  another 
quarrel  between  liim  and  duke  Robert,  who  soli- 
citing the  king  to  perform  some  covenants  of  the 
last  peace,  and  meeting  with  a  repulse,  withdrew 
in  great  discontent  to  Normandy. 

King  William,  in  his  return  from  Scotland,  fell 
dangerously  sick  at  Gloucester,  where,  moved  by 
the  seasonable  exhortations  of  his  clergy,  or  rather 
by  the  fears  of  dying,  lie  began  to  discover  great 
marks  of  repenlance,"  with  many  promises  of 
amendment  and  relribution,  particularly  for  his 
injuries  to  the  chqrph.     To  give  credit^  to  which 
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good  resolutions,  he  immediately  filled  several  va- 
cant sees,  giving  that  of  Canterbury  to  Anselm,  a 
foreigner  of  great  fame  for  piety  and  learning. 
But  as  it  is  the  disposition  of  men  who  derive  their 
vices  from  their  complexions,  that  their  passions 
usually  beat  strong  and  weak  with  their  pulses,  so 
it  fared  with  this  prince  ;  who,  upon  recovery  of 
his  health,  soon  forgot  the  vows  he  had  made  in 
his  sickness,  relapsing  with  greater  violence  into 
the  same  irregularities  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
whereof  Anselm,  the  new  archbishop,  felt  the  first 
effects.  This  prelate,  soon  after  his  proipotion, 
offered  the  king  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  pre- 
sent; but  took  care  it  should  be  so  small,  that 
none  might  interpret  it  to  be  a  consideration  of  his 
late  preferment  The  king  rejected  it  with  scorn; 
and  as  he  used  hut  httle  ceremony  in  such  mat- 
ters, insisted  in  plain  terms  for  more.  Anselm 
would  not  comply ;  and  the  king  enraged,  sought 
all  occasions  to  make  him  uneasy  ;  until  at  length 
the  poor  archbishop,  tired  out  with  perpetual 
usurpations  (or  at  least  what  was  tlien  understood 
to  be- such)  upon  his  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and- 
possessions,  desired  the  king's  licence  for  a  journey 
to  Rome,  and  upon  a  refusal,  went  without  it- 
As  soon  as  he  was  withdrawn,  the  king  seized  on 
all  his  reveniWs,  converting  them  to  his  own  use, 
and  the  archbishop  continued  an  exile  until  the 
succeeding  reign. 

The  particulars  of  this  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  archbishop  are  not,  in  my  opiuion,  -consi- 
derable enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  this  brief 
collection,  being  of  httle  use  to  posterity,  and  of 
less  entertainment ;  neither  should  I  have  men- 
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tioned  it  at  aU,  but  for  the  occasion  it  givet  me  of 
making  a  general  observation,  which  may  afford 
some  light  into  the  nature  and  disposition  of  those 
ages.  Not  only  this  king's  father  and  himself,  but 
the  princes  for  several  successions,  of  the  fairest ' 
character,  have  been  severally  taxed  for  violating 
the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether without  reason.  It  is  true,  this  character 
has  made  the  lighter  impression,  as  proceeding 
altogether  from  the  party  injured,  the  contempo- 
rary writers  being  generally  churchmen  :  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of  the 
church  and  court  of  Eome,  were  in  those  ages 
risen  to  such  heights,  as  to  be  altogether  incon- 
sistent  either  with  the  legislature  or  administration 
of  any  independent  state;  the  idterior  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular,  insisting  upon  such  im- 
munities as  wholly  exempted  them  from  the  ciTil 
power ;  and  the  bishops  removing  all  controversies 
with  the  crown  by  appeal  to  Rome  :  for  they  re- 
duced the  matter  to  this  short  issue,  That  God 
was  to  be  obeye<l  rather  than  men ;  and  conse- 
quently the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  Chkist's 
representative,  nithcr  than  an  earthly  prince. 
Neither  does  it  seem  improbable,  that  all  Christen-i 
dom  would  have  been  in  utter  vassalage,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the  Roman  see,  if  tbe 
Reformation  had,  not  put  a  stop  to  those  exorbi- 
tancies,  and  in  a  good  measure,  opened  the  eyes  of 
those  princes  and  states,  who  still  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church. 

While  the  king  continued  at  Gloucester,  Mal- 
colm king  of  Scotland  came  to  his  court,  with 
intentions  to  settle  and  confiftu  the  late  peace  bc- 
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tween  them.  It  happened  that  a  controversy  arose 
about  some  circumstances  relating  to  the  homage 
vhich  Malcolm  was  to  pay ;  in  the  managing 
whereof  king  William  discovered  so  much  haugh- 
tiness and  disdain,  both  in  words  and  gestures, 
that  the  Scottish  prince,  provoked  by  such  un- 
worthy treatment,  returned  home  with  indigna- 
tion ;  but  soon  came  back  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and,  entering  Northumberland 
with  Are  and  sword,  laid  all  waste  before  him. 
But  as  all  enterprises  have  in  the  progress  of  them 
a  tincture  of  those  passions  by  which  they  were 
spirited  at  first,  so  this  invasion,  begun  upon  pri- 
vate revenge,  which  is  a  blind  ungovernable  pas- 
sion, was  carried  on  with  equal  precipitation,  and 
proved  to  be  ruinous  in  the  event;  for  Robert 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  prevent 
the  destniction  of  his  own  country  where  he  had 
great  possessions,  gathering  what  forces  he  could 
suddenly  raise,  and  without  waiting  any  directions 
from  the  king,  marched  against  the  Scots,  who 
were  then  set  down  before  Alnwick  castle:  there, 
by  an  ambush,  Malcolm  and'his  eldest  son  Edward 
were  slain,  and  the  army,  discouraged  by  the  loss 
of  their  princes,  entirely  defeated.  This  disaster 
was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  death  of  queen 
Margaret,  who,  not  able  to  survive  her  misfor- 
tunes, died  for  grief  Neither  did  the  miseries  of 
that  kingdom  end,  till,  after  two  usurpations,  the 
surviving  son  of  Malcolm,  who  had  fled  to  Eng- 
land for  refuge,  was  restored  to  his  crown  by  the 
assistance  of  king  William. 

About  this  time  the  hidden  sparks  of  animosity 
between  the  two  brothers,  buried,  but  not  extin- 
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guished,  in  the  last  peace,  beg^n.to  flame  out  into 
new  dissensions :  duke  Robert  had  often  sent  his 
complaints  to  the  king  for  breach  of  articles,  but 
witiiout  redress;  which' provoked  him  toexposti!- 
late  iu  a  rougher  manner,  till  at  length  he  charged 
the  king  in  plain  terms  with  injustice  and  perjuiy; 
but  no  men  are  found  to  endyre  reproaches  with 
less  temper  than  those  who  most  deserve  them :  the 
king,  at  the  same  time  tilled  with  indignation,  and 
stung  with  guilt,  invaded  Normandy  a  second 
time,  resolving  to  reduce  his  brother  to  such 
terms  as  might  stop  all  farther  complaints.  He 
had  already  taken  several  strong  holds,  by  force 
either  of  arms  or  of  money,  and  intending  in- 
tirely  to  subdue  the  duchy,  gave  orders  to  have 
twenty  thousand  men  immediately  raised  in  ^H' 
land,  and  sent  over  to  him.  The  duke,  to  defend 
himself  against  these  formidable  preparations,  had 
recourse  again  to  his  old  ally  the  king  of  France, 
who  very  readily  advanced  with  an  army  to  his 
assistance,  as  an  action  Avherein  he  could  every 
way  find  his  own  account ;  for,  besides  the  appear- 
ance of  glory  and  justice  by  protecting  the  injured, 
he  fought  indeed  his  own  battle,  by  preserving  his 
neighbouring  state  in  the  hands  of  a  peaceful 
prince,  from  so  powerful  .and  restless  an  enemy  as 
the  king  of  England;  and  was  largely  paid  for 
his  trouble  into  the  bargain;  for  king  William, 
either  loth  to  engage  in  a  long  and  dangerous  war, 
or  hastened  back  by  intelligence  of  some  troubles 
from  Wales,  sent  officers  to  his  ^rmy,  just  ready  to 
embark  for  Normandy,  that  upon  payment  often 
shillings  a  man  they  might  have  leave  to  returo 
to  their  own  homes.  This  bargain  was  generally 
.■  accepteji; 
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accepted;  the  money  was  paid  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  iijnmed lately  withdrew  his  troops; 
and  king  William,  now  master  of  the  conditions, 
forced  his  brother  to  a  peace  upon  much  harder 
terms  than  before. 

In  this  passage  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  may  appear  odd  and  unaccountable  to 
■  those  who  will  not  give  due  allowances  for  the 
difference  of  times  and  manners;  that  an  absent 
prince;  engaged  in  an  unjust  war  with  his  own 
brother,  and  ill-beloved  at  home,  should  have  so 
much  power  and  credit,  as  by  his  commission  to 
raise- twenty  thousand  men  on  a  sudden,  only  as 
a  recruit  to  the  army  he  had  already,  with  him  ; 
that  he  should  have  a  fleet  prepared  ready,  and 
large  enough  to  transport  so  great  a. number; 
that  upon  the  very  point  of  embarking  he  should 
send  them  so  disgraceful  an  oflTer;  and  that  so 
great  a  number  of  common  soldiers  should  be 
able  and  willing  to  pay  such  a  sum  of  money, 
equal  to  at  least  twelve  times  as  mu^h  in  our 
times,    and  that  after  being  thus  deluded  and 

'  spoiled  at  once,  they  should  peaceably  disband 
and  retire  to  their  several  homes.  But  all  this 
will  be  less  difficult  to  comprehend,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  method  of  raising  and  supporting 
armies,  very  different  from  ours,  which  was  then 
in  use,  and  so  continued  for  many  ages  after.,, 

1^11  men  who  had  lands  in  capiie  were  bouiid  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  with  a  proportioned 
number  of  soldiers,  who  were  their  tenants  on 
easy  rents  in  consideration  of  military  service. 
This  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  days,  ahd  the 
.(rQops  comisted  of  such  men  as  were  able  to 
jnaipt^t^,, 
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maintain  tbetr  own  charges  either  At  hotae  M 
abroad :  neither  was  there  any  reason  to  appr» 
hend  that  soldiers  wouM  ever  becdmo  instrument! 
for  introducing  slavery,  whd  held  so  great  i 
share  in  the  property. 

The  king,  upon  hift  return  from  Normandy, 
made  an  unsuccessful  eMpCdrtioa  agarost  tht 
Welsh,  who  upon  the  advantages  of  hi9  absefict 
had,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  madft 
cruel  inroads  upon  the  adjoining  counties  of  Ches- 
ter, Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford.  Upon  the  king"* 
approach  they  fled  into  their  fasttittsses  among 
the  mountains,  where  he  pursued  them  for  somd 
time  with  great  rage  and  vexation,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  great  numbers  of  his  men,  to  no  purpose. 
From  hence  he  was  recalled  by  a  more  formidable 
enemy  nearer  home :  for  Robert,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, overratrng  his  late  seiTices  against 
the  Scots,  as  much  perhaps  and  as  unjustly  as 
they  were  undervalued  by  the  king,  refused  to 
come  to  his  court,  which,  in  those  days  was 
looked  on  as  the  first  usual  mark  of  discontent  in 
a  nobleman  ;  and  was  often  charged  by  prince* 
as  a  formal  accusation.  The  earl  having  disobey- 
ed the  king's  summons,  arid  concerted  matters 
with  other  accomplices,  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, with  intentions  to  depose  king  M'tlliam, 
and  set  up  Stephen  carl  of  Albermarle,  son  of  a 
sister  to  William  the  Conqueror :  but  all  was  pre-' 
vented  by  the  celerity  of  this  active  priiice  ;  who, 
knowing  that  insurrections  are  best  cpielled  in 
their  beginnings,  marched  with  incredible  speed, 
and  surprised  the  rebels  at  Newcastle,  took  the 
castles  of  Tinmouth.  and  Bamburgh;  where  the 


ftlwtiMoy  of  tlip  defoftdant*  provoked  Irii^  codt 
trary  tp  bis  nat-we,  W  coflimit  cruelties  upon 
tiieir  persons,  by  cutting  off  their  hand*'  and 
ears,  and  other  the  like  inhumanities.  The 
«arl  JiiniseU'  was  tak'en  pr)soi\er  as  he  endeavour- 
ed to  make  his  escape;  but  suffered  no  other 
punishment  than,  to  be  conHned  fqr  the  rest  of 
his  life  *. 

About  this  time  began  the  Holy  War  for  die  re- 
coveriog  of  Palestine  j  which  having  not  been  the 
enterprise  of  any  one  prince  or  state,  but  that 
wherein  most  in  Christendom  had  a  share,  it  can- 
not with  justice  be  silently  passed  over  in  the 
history  of  any.  nation. 

Pope  Urban  the  second,  in  a  council  at  Cler- 
tnopt,  .made  a  pathetick  exhortation,  shewing 
with  what  da,itger  and  indignity  to  Christendom, 
the  Turks  and  Saracens  had,  far  some  ages,  not 
only  overrun  all  Asia  and  Africa,  where  Christi- 
'  anity  had  long  flourished  ;  but  had  also  made 
eucroaclunents  into  EuropCj  where  they  had 
entirely  subdued  Spain,  and  some  other  parts ; 
tbat  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  where  our  Saviour 
did  so  many  miracles,  and  where  his  sepulchre 
still  remained,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Christian  . 
name,  lay  grpaping  under  the  tyranny  of  infi- 
dels; that  the  swords  which  Christian  princes 
had  drawn  against  eacli  other,  ought  to  be 
turned  against  the  common  enemy  of  their 
name  and  religion;  that  this  should  be  reckon- 
ed an  ample  satisfaction  for  all  their  past,  sins  ; 
that  those  who  died  in  this  expedition  should 

•  Wtich  was  tliirty  jears.     D.  ,S. 

immediately 
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immediately  go  to  Heaven,  and  the  aurviron 
would  be  blessed  with  the  sight  of  our  Lobd's 
sepulchre. 

Moved  by  these  arguments,  and  the  influence 
of  the  person  who  delivered  them,  several  nobles  ' 
and  prelates  immediately  took  upon  them  the 
cross;  and  the  council  dissolving  in  this  high 
fit  of  zeal,  the  clergy,  upon  their  return  home, 
prevailed  so  far  in  their  several  countries,  that 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  some  great  prince  or 
lord  became  a  votary  for  the  Holy  Land ;  as 
Hugh  the  great,  brother  to  the  king  of  France : 
Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  Reimond  count  of 
Toulouse ;  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and  . 
many  others.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  most  of  these  noble  aud  generous  princes 
wanting  money  to  maintain  the  forces  they  had 
raised,  pawned  their  dominions  to  those  very 
prelates  who  had  first  engaged  them  in  this  en- 
terprise: doubtless  a  notable  mark  of  the  force 
of  oratory  in  the  churchmen  of  those  ages,  who 
were  able  to  inspire  that  devotion  into  others, 
whereof  they  seemed  so  little  sensible  them- 
selves. 

.  But  a  great  share  in  the  honour  of  promoting 
this  religious  war,  is  attributed  to  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  a  certain  French  priest,  commonly 
called  Peter  the  Hermit;  who  being  at  Jerusalem 
upon  pilgrimage  some  time  before,  and  entering 
often  into  private  treaty  with  the  patriarch  of  that 
city,  came  back  fully  instructed  in  all  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  such  ia  war:-to  these  was 
joined  the  artifice  of  certain  dreams  and  vi- 
sions that  might   pass    for   divine  admonition; 

all 
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all  which,  added  to  the  piety  of  his  exhortations, 
gave-him  such  credit  with  the  pope,  and  several  ' 
princes  of  Christendom,  that  he  became  in  his  own 
person  the  leader  of  a  great  anny  against  the  infi- 
dels, and  was  very  instrumental  for  engaging 
many  others  in  the  same  design. 

What  a  spirit  was  thus  raised  in  Christendooi 
among  ail  sorts  of  men,  cannot  better  be  con- 
ceived than  from  the  vast  numbers  of  these  war- 
like pilgrims  ;  who,  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  are  said 
to  have  consisted  of  600,000  foot,  and  100,000 
horse:  and  the  success  at  first  was  answerable  to 
the  greatness  of  their  numbers,  the  valour  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  universal  opinion  of  such  a  cause ; 
for,  beside  several  femous  victories  in  the  field, 
not  to  mention  the  towns  of  less  importance,  they 
took  Nice,  Antiocli,  and  at  last  .lerusalem,  where 
duke  Godfrey  was  chosen  king  without  compe- 
tition. ■  But  zeal,  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm, 
as  I  take  this  to  have  been,  is  a  composition  only 
fit  for  sudden  enteiprises,  like  a  great  ferment  in 
the  blood,  giving  double  courage  and  strength  for 
the  time,  until  it  sink  and  settle  by  nature  into  its 
,  old  channel ;  for,  in  a  few  years^  the  piety  of  these 
adventurers  began  to  slacken,  and  give  way  to 
faction  and  envy,  the  natural  corruptions  of  all 
confederacies;  however,  to  this  spirit  of  devotion 
there  succeeded  a  spirit  of  honour,  which  long 
continued  the  vein  and  humour  of  the  times;  and 
the  Holy  Land  became  either  a  school,  wherein 
young  princes  went  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  or  a 
scene  wherein  they  affected  to  show  their  valour, 
and  gain  reputation  when  they  were  weary  of  peace 
at  home." 

The 
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The   Christians  hp)d  posseasioii  of  Jerusalem 

above  eighty  years,  and  continued  their  expedi- 
tions to  the  Holy  Land  almost  as  many  more,  with 
various  events  ;  and  after  they  were  entixely  driven 
ottt  of  Asia,  the  popes  have  almost  in  every  age 
endeavoured  in  vajn  to  promote  new  croisadoes; 
neither  does  this  spirit  seem  quite  extinct  among 
us  even  to  this  day ;  the  usual  projects  of  san- 
guine men  for  uniting  Christendom  against  the 
Turk,  being  without  doubt  a  traditional  way  (£ 
talk  derived  to  us  from  the  same  fountain.. 

Robert,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  out  for  this 
war,  pawned  his  duchy  to  the  king  for  10,000  ' 
marks  of  gold*;  which  sum  was  levied  with 
so  many  circumstances  of  rigour  and  exaction, 
toward  the  church  and,  laity,  as  very  much  in- 
creased the  discontents  of  both  against  the  prince. 
109<j.  I  shall  record  one  act  of  this  king's,  wfaicb 
being  chiefly  personal,  may  pass  rather  for  a  part 
of  his  character,  than  a  point  of  history. 

As  he  was  hunting  one  day  iii  tiie  New  Forest^ 
a  messenger,  express  from  Normaudy,  brought  him 
intelligence  that  Helie,  count  de  la  Fieche,  had 
laid  close  siege  to  Mans,  and  expected  to  carry  the 
town  in  a  few  days.  The  king  leaving  his  chace, 
commanded  some  about  him  to  point  whereabout 
Mans  lay  {  and  so  rode  straight  on  without  re- 
flection, until  he  came  to  the  coast.  His  attend* 
ants  advised  him  to  wait  until  he  had  made  prepa- 
rations of  men  and  money;  to  which  he  only 
returned  ;  "  They  that  love  will  follow  me."  He 
entered  the  ship  in  a  violent  storm;  which  the 

*  F.qual  to  1,400,4001.  as  monay  passes  now.     D.  S. 
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maiiwisbdiulding  vithastQnishmcDt,  at  length  ta 

great  humility  gave  him  varning  of  the  danger; . 
but  the  kin^  comaiaDded.theoviDstantiy  to  put  off 
to  sea,  and  not  be  afraid  ;  for  he  had  ne\'er  in  his 
life  heard  of  any  king  that  watdrawned.  In  a  tev 
thys  he  drove  tlie  enemy  from  liEfacethe  city,  and- 
took  the  qouTit  himself  prisoner;  who;  racing  at' 
Jus  dcttat  and  captivity,  exclaimed,*,  "Thattlii*; 
liioA7  was  from  Fortune;  but  Valoiir  touIdituBke 
reprisals,  as  he  sliould  show,  if  ever,  he  regained! 
his  liberty."  This  being  told  the  kinig,  he  sent 
fbr  the  count,  let  him  understand  that  he  had. 
lieard  of  his  menaces ;  then  gave  him  a  fiafi'lkoracti 
bid  .bim  begone  immediately,  and  ddied  him.  tei 
do  hisavor&t. 

It  would'  have  been  an  injury  to  thisiprince'-ft 
moinory,  to  let  pass  an  action,  by  which  he  ac* 
quired  uiore  honour  tliaa  from  any  other  in  his 
lif(^  and  by  whicb  it  appeared  that  he  was  not 
without  some  seeds  of  magnanimity,  had  they  been 

*  There  is  $o  much  pteasantry  and  humour,  u  ttcll  as  npiVtC 
Mid  berobroin  ibil  3tor>-,  as  wc  hiive  it  recorded  by  WiUisn  Ho 
Malinesbury,  who  represents  ihe  menace  as-  throwu  out  in  thr 
king's  presence,  that  1  shall  make  no  iipology  fur  sailing  down  bi» 
words  at  length.  "  Author  turbaruni  IleUtii  capilur ;  cui  a.i  M 
ndducto  rexludibutidus,  '  lliibco  l>\  magistcr,  inquit.'  Atill«, 
cujmBha  nobilitas  nesciret  etiain in  tanto  pericub  Mpere;  ' For* 
'  t^itd  iiiquit,  niecepisii:  si  pouum  cvadcre,  Kuvi  quid  fuFcrw).' 
Tone  Willielmus,  prie  furore  fert  eMra  sc  profiiu),  ei  obliiens  ' 
Helinro,  'Tu  inquit,  ncbuji;,  ^u  quid  ,  iitccres  1  pisceile;.  abi ; 
fuge<  Concado  tibi  u(  i'iicias  (jiiicquid  poleris ;  ct  per  vultom  da 
Luca,  nihil  ante  viceris,  nihil  pro  hftc  veiiifl  tecum  paciscar* 
i.  e.  By  the  &cc  of  St.  Luke,  if  thou  shouldsi  hate  itie  for- 
tune  to  cQnqttcr  me,  I  sogm  to  compound  «iih  ihn  fot  my  r»« 
IcAse,      IX  S- 

■   roif  V.  X  e  better 
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better  cultivated,  or  not  oveirun  bjtdien 
or  prevalency  of  his  vices. 

I  have  met  with  nothing  else  in  thh  king's  reigs 
that  deserved  to  be  remembered;  for,  as. to  an 
uosuccessful  expedition  or.  two  against  Wales, 
either  by  himself  oi:  his  generals,  they  were  very 
inconsiderable'  both  in  action  and  event,  nor  at- 
tended with  any  circumstances  that  might  render 
a  lidatibn  of  them  of  any  use  to  posterity,  either 
for  instruction  or  example. 
■  Ifis  death  was  violent  and  unexpected,  the  effect 
of  casualty;  although  this  perhaps  is  the  only 
misfortune  of  life  to  which  tlie  person  of  a  prince 
is  generally  less  aubject  than  that  of  other  men. 
Being  at  his  beloved  exercise  of  hunting,  in  tbe 
Kew  Forest  in  Hampshire,  a  large  stag  crossed  die 
way  before  him  ;  the  king,  hot  on  his  game,  ciirf 
out  in  haste  to  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  knight  of  his  atr 
tendants,  to  shoot;  Tyrrel  immediately  let  fly  his 
arrow,  which  glancing  against  a  tree,  struck  tbe 
king  through  the  heart,-  who  fell  dead  to  the 
ground  without  speaking  a  word.  Upon  the 
surprise  of  this  accident,  all  his  attendants,  aod 
Tyrrel  among  the  rest,  fled  different  ways;  until 
the  fright  being  a  little  over,  some  of  them  re- 
turned, '  and  causing  the  body  to  be  laid  in  a  col- 
lier's cart,  for  want  of  other  conveniency,  con- 
veyed it  in  a  very  unbecoming  contemptuou* 
manner  to  WiDchesteiv  Avhere  it  was  buried  the 
next  day_  wi;thout  soleriiciity  ;  afld"  which  is  worse, 
without  gjief. 

-  I  shall,  conclude  the  history  of  this  prince's 
reign,  witli  a  description  anik.  character  of  hit 
body  and  mind,  impartially,  from  the  collectiom 
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I  have  made ;  which  jncthod  I  shall  observe  like- 
wise in'att  the  sueee^ding' reigns.  ; .. 

He  w-as  in  stature  somewhat  :below  >  the  usual 
size,  and  big-bellied ;  but  he  was  well  and  strongly 
knit.     His  hair  was  yellow  or  sandy  ;  his  face  red, 
which  got  him  the  name  of  Rufus ;  his  forehead- 
flat;  his  eyes  were  spotted,  and  appeared  dfdif-. 
ferent  colours ;  he  was  apt  to  stutter  in  speaking, 
especially  when  he  was  angry ;  he  was  vigorous 
and  active,  and   very:  hardy  to  endure  fatigues, 
which  he  owed  to  a  good  constitution  of  health, 
and  the  frequent  exercise  of  hunting ;  in  his  dress 
he  affected  gaiety  and  expense,    which  having 
been  first  introduced  by  this  prince  into  liis  court 
and  kingdom,  grew,  in  succeeding  reigns,  an  into- 
lerable grievance.  He  also  first  brought  in' among 
us  the  luxury  and  profusion  of  great  tables.  There 
was  in  him,  as  in  all  other  men,  a  mixture  of  virtues 
and  vices,  and  that  in  a  pretty  equal  degree;  only 
the  misfortune  was,  that  the  latter,  although  not 
more  numerous,  were  yet  much  more  prevalent 
than  the  tbrmer.     For,  bejng  entirely  a  man  of 
pleasure,  this  made  bim  sacrifice  all  his  good  qua-- 
lities,  and  gave  him  too  many  occasions  of  pro- 
ducing his  ill  ones.     Ue   had  one  very  singidar 
virtue  for  a  prince,   which  was  that  of  being  true 
to  his  word  and  promise :  he  was  of  undoubted 
personal  valour,  whereof  the  writers  in  those  ages 
produce  several  instances ;  nor  did  he  want  skill 
and  conduct  in  the  process  of  war.     But,  his  pe- 
culiar excellency,    was  that  of  great  dispatch; 
which,  however  usually  decried,  and  allowed  to  be 
only  a  happy  temerity,  does  often  answer  all  the 
ends  of  secrecy.and  counsel  in  a  gieat'comnt^nder,' 
£  e  S  by 
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by  aurprittitf  and  datintii^  ui  enemy  wben  fae 
least  expects  it ;  as  may  appear  by  the  greatest 
actions  and  events  upon  the  records  of  every 
nation. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  natural  sense,  as  welt  as 
of  wit  and  humour,  upon  occasion.  There  weie 
seireral  tenets  in  the  Romish  church  he  could  not 
digest ;  particularly  that  of  the  saints'  intercession ; 
and  liviDg  tn  an  age  overrun  with  superstition, 
be  vent  so  fiir  into  the  other  extreme,  as  to  be  cen- 
sured for  an  atheist  Tlie  day  before  his  death, 
a  monk  relating  a  terrible  dream,  which  seemed 
to  forebode  him  some  misfortune,  the  Idng  bang 
told  the  matter,  turned  it  into  a  jest ;  said,  the 
man  was  a  monk,  and  dreamt  like  a  monk,  for 
lucre  sake ;  and  therefore  commanded  Fitzbamon 
to  give  him  a  hundred  shillings,  that  he  mi^t  not 
complain  he  had  dreamt  to  no  purpose. 

His  vices  appear  to  have  been  rather  derived 
from  the  temper  of  his  body,  than  any  original 
depravity  of  his  mind ;  for,  being  of  a .  sanguine 
complexion,  wholly  bent  upon  his  pleasures,  and 
prodigal  in  his  nature,  ne  became  engaged  in 
great  expenses;  To  supply  these,  the  people 
were  perpetually  oppressed  with  illegal  taxes  and 
exactions ;  but  that  sort  of  avafice  which  arises 
from  prodigality  and  vice,  as  it  is  always  needy, 
so  it  is  much  more  ravenous  and  violent  than  the 
other;  which  put  the  king  and  his  evil  instru- 
ments (among  whom  Ralph,  bishop  of  Durham, 
19  of  special  infamy)  upon  those  pernicious  me- 
tliods  of  gratifying  his  extravagancies  by  all  maa« 
ner  of  oppression ;  whereof  some  are  already  men- 
inmed,  and.  others  are  too  foul  to  relate. 

He 
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■ .  He  ii  generally  taxed  by  writers  fpr  discovering  ' 
&  contempt  of  religion  in  his  common  discoursfl 
ami  behaviour ;  which  I  take  to  have  rist n  from 
-the  mme  fbuDtain,  being  a  point  of  art,  and-ft 
known  expedient  forroen  who  cannot  quit  tfieir 
imtnoratities,  at  least  to  bani^  all  reflection  ^a| 
may  disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment,  which  must 
be  done  either  by  not  thinking  of  religion  at  all, 
w,  if  it  will  obuvde,  by  putting  it  out  of  coun-i' 
tcoance.  l 

Yet  there  is  one  instance  that  might  show  hiM 
to:  have  sotne  sense  of  religion  as  welt  &s  jUstEeo. 
When  two  monks  were  outvying  each  ot^ner  ia 
canting  the  price  of  an  abbey,  he  observed  a  third 
at  some  distance,  who  said  never  a  word ;  the 
king  demanded  why  he  would  not  offer;  the 
monk  said,  he  was  poor,  and l)esides,  would  give 
nothing  if  he  were  ever  so  rich ;  the  king  replied 
then  you  are  Ihe  fittest  person  to  have  it,  and  im- 
mediately gaVe  it  him:  But  this  is,  perhaps  with 
reason  enough,  assigned  more  to  caprice  than 
conscience ;  for  he  was  under  the  power  of  every 
humour  and  passion  that  possessed  him  For  the 
present;  which  made  him  obstinate  in  hia  resolves, 
and  unsteady  in  the  prosecution. 

He  had  one  vice  or  folly  that  seemed  rooted  fh 
his  mind,  and,  of  all  others,  most  unbefitting  a 
prince  :  this  was  a  proud  disdainful  manner,  both 
in' his  words  and  gesture:  and  having  already 
lost  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  his  avarice  and 
oppression,  this  finished  the  work,  oy  bringing 
liim  into  contempt  and  hatred  among  his  ser- 
vants, so  that  few  among  the'  worst  of  princes 

have 
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have  had  the  luck  to  be  so  iHbtloved,  or  so  litUe 
lamented. 

■  He  never  married,  haviny  an  tnTJocible  abhor- 
rence for  the  stale,  althongh  not  for  the  sex. 
'■  He  died  in  the  thirteeDth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
forty-third  of  his  age,  and  of  Christ  1  lOOj  Au- 
gust 9.  '  I  II 
.  His  works  of  piety  were  fev,  but  in  buiidiogt 
he  was  very  expensive,  e^ctfeding  any  king  of 
England  before  or  since;  among  which  Westmin- 
ster-hal),  Wjndsor-castlci  tbft  Jower  of  London, 
and  the  .whote  city  of  CarJisJcv  remain  lasting 
DionttOHJncs  of  hia  ma^ai&ceoce.. 


,  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRV  THE  FIRST. 

.  Ti'^IS  prince  was  the  your|geE  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  bred  to  jnore  learning  than 
was  usual  in, tliat  age,  or  to  his  ran k^.  which  got 
him  the  surname  of  Beauclerk ;  the  reputation 
whereof,  togetlier  with  bis  being  born  in  England, 
and  born  son  of  a  king,  although  of  little  weight 
in  themselves,  did  very  much  strengthen  his  pre- 
tensions with  the  people.  iBesides  he  had  tbe 
same  advantage  of  his  brother  Robert's  absence, 
which  had  proved  before  so  successful  to  Rufus ; 
whose  trea:sures  lie  likewise  seized  on  immediately 
at  his  death,  after  the  same  manner,  and  for  thf 

same 
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sariitfefftT;  as  Rufus  tlid  those  of  hia  father  thA 
Gonquei'or.  Robept'had  beeti  now'five  years  ab* 
sent  in  the  holy  war,  where',  he  acquitted  hitrtseff 
with  great  gloiy ;  aftS  although -he  wis'  now  in 
Apulia,' upon  his  retuTn  homeward,  yet  the  nobles 
pretending  not  to  know  what  was  become  of  him; 
and  ■  others  giving  out  that  he  had  bi^en' elected 
bhigiof -Jerusalem,  -iffenry  laid'hold  of  the  occa* 
Bioo;' and- callmg  together  an  assembly  of  the 
cfergji^'  nbbles,  .aiid'people  of  the  realm;  at  Lon*- 
don;  bpon  4iis' promises  to  rbstbEe  kfngEdward'j 
law*;  aiiid'redreSs -thtf  •grievances  which' had  bWh 
introdutjed  by-Ms'  father  and  btothet-.-^they  cori- 
senttdtd  elect  him  king.  Immediately. after  his 
coftrriitiOn,  he  proweded  upon  informing  th« 
abuses  of  the  late^  rerg^ :  h«  banis^ied  dissolute 
personi^  fr6m  the  court,  who  had  long  Infested  it 
undertheprotection- and  example  of 'Riifus :  hi 
Restored  the  people  to  the  use  of  lights  iri'  th4 
night,  which 'the  Conqueror  had  forbidden,  afte^ 
a  certaih  "hour,' by  the 'ringing  of  a  bell.'  'ITien 
he  published  his  charter,  and  ordered  a,  coi^y 
thereof'  to  be  taken  for  every  county  in'Englandi 
This  charter- was  in  subetance;  the  freedom  of 
mother -ohurch  from  former  oppressions  ;  leave  to 
thetheips  of  nobles  tg  succeed  in  the  possessionof 
thefr '  landfi,  without  being  obliged  to  redeem 
thettt,  -ftftly  paying  to  the  king  a  moderate  relief } 
aboHtHm'^of  fines  for  licence  of  marriage  to  their 
heiresses ;  a.  promise  of  not  refusing  such  licence, 
unieiss  the  match  proposed  be  with  the  king's 
enehiy  *,  &c.  the  next  of  kin  to  be  guardians  of 


'  i.e.  'With  a  traitor  or  radeconlent.    I>.  $. 
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tbf  laotift  !of  prpbaqs  ;,|puiii»hpij8nu  for  aoi^Ms  oi 
fftbe  money ;  a  copfi-roa^tiou  o£SU  £dw«id-s  laws; 
aad  a  g^tieg^  amoeity.  -' 

About  thc^^iBe  tjuM  l)e:p«j(foFn«!d  two  acU  of 
jui^tice,  w^ich,  i^  gratifyifigtbe  raveageaed  tbt 
luve  of.  tfae  people,,  gaioed  veiy  mucli  upon  Cbw 
affec.tiot)8  to  l)ji>  per^oH  :  tha  Afst  v^as,  to  itB^rw}^ 
Ralph  bishop  of  P^rham ;  vf|iu/l)aV4^g  ^en  raufd 
by  the  la^  ki^giVoiSEi  »  nvaO'^ml  ^OKiid  birth,  to 
jbe  liistprime  (;o4fl4^t'aatl  nifii^^ter,  beoante  tjbc 
chief  iitttrument,  ^ ■^'eJl  «;,  pimtrmil  M  ^il  .fhw 
oppresNons;  thesewtid  ^as,  jnref^ilfDg.iind  ffl*- 
ptwjng  :»rcbl>i«lvop:Aosrim(f:  wAko/ ha.V4^gi  't>!«fl 
forced  hy  the  ouutin^al  p&iiftctitiaw.^f,  4lp4,«iiit)« 
{trance,  to.  leave  £i|gla|ifii,  h«Jr.Iiv$4  eyefiMQcq  19 
tanishpient,  'and  liepfflv*^  of.aii.JiisjtivQRuW.-,': 
.,  The  king,  h^d  i|(Hi:beepiiM»»ny.pn9)»i^*-oiife» 
throne,  xvjief[j[>  Uieutfwe  {:?jG|iqi  that-^duJc^  Kf^KWti 
returned  tVopi  .the  Holy;L*|id,',  wa*  ^0qe\y^hy 
Juc  suljjectft  (tiith  grti^t  njarU  tpf  jpy.ia|id/hoiMHti\ 
^ad  tn  univ.ei>alieputat|OB  to?'  hi4  v^lo«r  and  aucr 
cess  agaiast  the  infidels  ;^9oo()  -dfmt  *twt)b,  RalpH 
hi»JK)p,,  <jf  i)MrU*tn.  eitt>f Fi  ^lii_v-  the;  negljg<»ce , or 
corruption  of  his-kecptfra,.  «sc4ped,o«t.-of  priaoii^ 
and  tkft  over  to  the  dtuke  (  vhms'  hfc  stiited  rtp,lQ 
reiww.asid  solicit, hilprctens^otia  to  thC'CKowtt  df 
England,  hy  .waiting  to  sfi+emi  obWes,  *ho,  eithiCr 
through  olti ■fjiti)i!*liii.pt  ohnew  disconWaS,  wan 
opinion  of  hts  title^  ^a^p  hmi  promi«9,<rf;ibetE 
assistaiir^e,  as  soon  as  he  bIvmiM  land  in  EUiglao^-t 
h»t  tlie  duke  liaving  returned  exceeding  pww 
■frorai  tJie  Holy  .Land,  Ivas.  not  yetin.  a'.conditi^iB 
for  siicb  an  undtrtaking,  and  therefore  thought 
fit  to  deiei'  it  to  a'  tnoiv  Kssonabk  oppoi-fUnity. 
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.  .  <M:  ^  ^9e  ^d  IjitttotOj  with  great  iadtutry, 
■9^ght  aU  0ccft^oD»  to  gratify  his  people,  «o  he 
'contiDued  to  do  in  the-  choice  of  a  wife.  .  This 
was  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  the  late  king 
-of  Scots ;  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  virtue ;  wbei, 
byi<tbe  power  er  persuasion  of  her  frienda,  was 
^laeyaaled  wth  to  leave  her  doitter  for  a  crown, 
fiftR'She  had;  as  some  writers  report,  already  takiift 
the  veil.  Hsr  notfaer  was  sister  to  £dgar  Athd- 
&xgi  theJaat  heir  male  of  the  Saxon  race;  of  whoiH 
itequeat  mendaa  has  been  made  in  the  twa  pre- 
'ctdiog  ifi^s:-  and  thus  the  Saxon  line,  to  the 
gseit  conteatmoit  of  the  English  nation,  wu 
again  restored.  ■    <■{ 

'.  iiDttkeKobort,  having  iKiVr. -with  much  difficiiUy 
and  oppttssiMt  of  his  subjects,  raised  great-fovcra, 
bnd'gatttai -ready,  a  fleet  tp  convey  diem,  resolved 
ottf  e  more  to  assert  his  title  tio.  the  ctowq  of  Engl, 
ikbd:  to  vhich  end  he  had  for  eome  time  helda 
^eoreit  tsarrespoadence  with'  several  noblesr  -and 
iately.  reueived  fresh  invitations.  Tlie  kiog,  on 
the  other'  side,  %-ha  had  received  timely  inteUi- 
gence  of  his  brother's  preparations,  gave  orders 
ito  his  admirals  to  watch  the  seaports,  and  en- 
dcavoui)  to  hiDdear  the  eoemy's  landing:  but  ihe 
commandeKs  of  several  ships,  whether  Robert  had 
won  them  by  his  bribes  or  his  promises,  instead  «f 
ogling  resistance,  became  his  guides,  and  brought 
hts'tieet  safe  into  Portsmouth,  where  he  landed  hig 
man:;  and  from  theace  marched  to  Winchssteiv 
his,  acmy  hourly  increasing  by  ^eat  numbers  of 
people,  vfhoi  had  eitiier  an  affection  for  His  perfeon, 
an  opinion  of  his  title,  or  hatredto  the  king.  In 
^  Mean  time  Henry  adyaaced  with  his  forces,  tti 
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4>fl.ijcarth«  dufce,  and  observe-Kia  rtdlSffni r -but, 
like  a  wise  genei-al,\foTb6re  'offbring  -baltUe  to  «ft 
ja\iader^  uDtil  he  inJglit>do;it  vi«b  m^ifist' ad>' 
yaht^age,  -  Besidm^hbe  kview  vttf  ytili  thii  bis 
jM&tli^v  was'aijwrsoti'^hoM  pohcjt'iifas  mlich.  io^ 
&noiu!  to  hia  vMour^  and' th^reAsrr  to-be' ftboocr 
^mrrcoine.  in  aitrektyithaa  a  iight:  ito  tid%.  eai, 
jtb^fDobles  on.  bath  sides  began  to  llavt -^wqaent 
-istcfyifivs;  tQ:n^c:'K)Terture&-;  Kod^EUt  Iabt~coa- 
iceri  .(Ik'terma  ofijajieabe'^  •  but  wiially>tb:.the  «di^ 
'Taqt3ge:of.'thei'king«i  Robert  Tdiu*aaciag?bi8  prA- 
fjsosiona  ia. considciacian  of  la' small  pebnos^<  aad 
jsf.supeefidiiigtitd'thfilcroiKiD  OR  de&uhofiiiale  issue 
)u  his  brother.  ..- .         . 

■  llL-lit  defeotbnidf  .noMes  aiid  dtbfcr-  people  to  tbe 
Auks  .AOaa  so  greats  ,thai;  men  genenMy.  tfaongKt^if 
it  hadxome  ifeo  a  battle,  the  king'wuild  have  iost 
bptll  the  :victpry  and  his  crown,  ^ut  Robert,  npoo 
bat.  return  to  Normandy  ai'ter  this  di&honouraUe 
fieac^-grew  out  of  all  reputation  with  the  vorld, 
A9  M^ll  as  iuto  perfect  hatred  and.coMemptamraig 
lus'iown  subjects,  which  in  a  short  time  was  the 
cajiseof  hi»  ruiu;     -      .  .    ,  ■  ■    . 

The  i.ing, having  thus,  by  his.ppiidence,  got  rid 
of  a  dangerous  .and  troublesome  rival,  and  sooa 
afttr ,  by  tiis  valour  c^uelled.  the  insurrections  <^ 
ibe  MrU:  of  Shrewsliury  and  Mortain,  whom  he 
-fOrcediitb  ifly  into .  Normandy,  found  htniaelf  ia 
full  peace  at  .home  and  abroad,  and  tKerefoie 
thought  he  piiglit;venture  a  contention  with  the 
church  about  the  right  of  investing  bishops;  upon 
.which, subject  many  other  princes  at  that  t:i|Be,'had 
^ontrovp^y  with  their  clergy;  but,  aften  long 
struggjiog  in  vain,  were  :lU  t'orceit  to.  yield  at  last 
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to,  the  decree  Af  a  synod  in  Rome,  apd  to  the  pet- 
tiDacy  of  the  hishops  in  the  several  countries.  Tttt; 
form  of  hiTestuig  -a  bMic^  Was,'  by  delivery  of 
a  ring- and  a  pastoral  staff ;  iwhich,  at  Rome,  w^ 
declared  unlawful  lo  be  porftirmed  by  ;aDy.|ay 
hand  whatsoever;  but  the;  prances- of 'Chiistenclblii 
pleaded  inimemonal  custom  to  authorize  themi:' 
and  king  Henry,haviBg  gjvea  the  investMuretR 
certain  bishops,  ^coiiimanded  Aosebn  to  coniecrxtf 
them.  This  the,  archbishop  -refused  with  g^eit 
fixinness,  fiujsiiant  to  what  heronderstood-t^-bf; 
his  duty,,  and  to  several  immediate  commuids  of 
the.pope.  Both  sides  adhering. to  their  own  sea»- 
timents,  the  matter  was  carried  to  Rome,  whero 
Ansetm  went  in  person,  by  the  .king's  desire;  wbc^ 
at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  thither  to  asi- 
scrt  and  defend  his  cause;  but  the'pope  still  in- 
sisting, Anselm  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Eag^ 
land.  The  king  seized  on  all  his  revenues,,  and 
would  not  restore  him,  until,  upon  other  aoQtes>- 
sions  of  the  pope,  Henry  was  content  to  yield  up 
his  pretensions  to  the  investiture;  butj  however, 
tept  the  right  of  electing  still  in  his  own  bands.  ■ 
,  W.iiatever  might  have  been  the  mtthod  oS  ekctr 
ing  bishops,  in  the  more  primitive  ages,,  it  seems 
plain  to  me  that  in  these  tiniies,''  a»nd  souibi^haC 
.  before,  although  the  election  was  made  fet-iekrvm 
et  pQpuhim;  yet  the  king  always  nominated  at 
first,  or  approved,  afterward,  and  generally  both, 
as  may  be  ^on  by  the  style  in  which  their  elecf- 
tions  ran,  as, well  as  by  the  pecsons  chosen,  wfae 
were  usually  churchmen  of  the  courts  or  in  some 
employment  near  the  khig.  But,  whether,  this 
-were  -»  gradual  encroachment  9f  tlie  regal  upon 
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the  spiritual  povsr,  I  irould  rather  lesrc  odhen 
to  dispute. 

HOi.  About  this  time  dnke  Robert  came  t« 
£ngUnd,^upon  a.  vmt  to  tibe  kiiigv  where  he  vrM 
fcteived  with  machfcindneu  and  hospitality ;  bu^ 
«t  the  same  time,  the  queen  had  private  diret^ioni 
to  manage  his  emy  tamper,  and  work  him  to  a 
CDDseDt  of  remitting  hispetnion:  this.vu  coid* 
,  inssed  without  much  ditHcult}':  but,  upon  tbf 
jdake's  return  to  Kormandy,  he  vms  severely  re- 
proved for  his  weakneaa  by  Ralph  Inshop  olP  Dnr* 
ham,  and  the  two-  earls  of  Mortaio  and  Shrews* 
bufy.  These  three  having  fied  from  .England  &r 
-rebeliioa,  and  othec  treasons,  lived  exiles  in  NoTf 
mandy;  and  beating  an  inTctcrate  hatred  to  tile 
king,,  irsolv&d  to  ear  up  the  duke  to  a  resentnent 
of  lAie  injury  and  frdud  of  his  bnother.  Robert; 
wbo  was  various  lii  his  nature,  and  always  under 
khe  pewer  of  the  present  persuader,  easily  yielded 
to  their  incitements :  rq>roached  the  king  in  bit- 
ter lerms,  fay  letters  aed  messages,  that  he  had  co> 
zeaed  and  circumvented  hiin ;  denianding  satis- 
faciioD,  and  withal  thre9.tening  revenge.  At  the 
same  time,  by  the  advice  of  the  three  nobles  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  btgan  to  arm  himself  as  for- 
midably as  be  couM,  with  the  design  to  seize  upoD 
the  king's  possessions  in  Normandy:  but  as  this 
resolution  was  rashly  taken  up,  so  it  was  as  faintly 
.pursued,  and  ended  in  bis  destruction ;  adther  has 
any  prince  reason  to  expect  better  fprtune,  that 
'engages  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  neighbour 
upon  the  counsel  or  instigatton  iof- exiles,  who 
haviDg  no  farther  view  than  to  serve  Ibeir  private 
interest,  or  gratify  their  revenge,  arc  sure  to  suc- 
,-'       I  ceed 
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cccti  in  oae  or  t'other,  \(^ty'am  embark  fsincst 
in  their  quarrel,  whom  they  fail  not  to  iagite  by 
the  falsest  representations  of  their  own  strength, 
and  the  weakness  of  their  enemy :  for,  as  the  king 
was  now  settled  in  his  throne  too  firmly  to  be 
shaken,  so  Robert  had  wholly  lost  ajl  credit  and 
-  friendship  in  England ;  was  sunk  in  reputation  at 
home;  and  by  his  Unlimited  profuseness,  reduced 
so  low,  that,  h^vinj;  pawned  most  of  his  domi- 
Uons,  he  had  ofiTered  Rouen,  his  capital  city,  in,  - 
1105  ^^'*  *"  ^^*  inhabitants.  All  this  was  very 
well  known  to  the  king,  who,  resolviug  to 
make  his  advantage  thereof,  pretended  to  be  highly 
provoked  at  the  disgraceful  speeches  and  menaces 
of  his  brother;  which  he  made  the  formal  occa- 
sion, of  a  quarrel :  therefore  he  first  sent  over  some 
forces  tb  ravage  his  country;  aud  understanding 
that  the  duke  was  coldly  supported  by  his  own 
subjects,  many  of  whom  came  over  to  the  king's 
army,  he  soon  followed  in  person  with  more;  took, 
-several  towns;  and  placing  garrisons  therein,  came 
back  to  England,  designing  with  the  first  pretext 
or  opportunity  to  return  with  a  more  potent  army, 
and  wholly  subdue  the  duchy  to  his  obedience. 

Robert,  now  grown  sensible. of  his  weakness,, 
became  wholly  dispirited  ;  and  following  hts  bro- 
thcr  into  England,  in  a  most  dejected  manner 
begged  for  a  peace:  but  the  king,  now  fully  de- 
termined upon  his  ruin,  turned  away  in  disdain, 
muttering  at  the  same  time  some  threatening 
words.  This  indigliity  roused  up  'once  more  the 
sinking  courage  of  the  duke ;  who,  with  bitter 
Words,  detesting  the  pride  and  insolence  of  Hen- 
ry, withdrew  I  _in  a  rage,  and  hasting  back  to 
Normandy, 
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Normandy,  made  what  preparations  he  could  for 
his  own  defence.  The  king  observing  his  noblei 
very  ready  to.  engage  with  him  in  this  expedition ; 
and  being  assured  that  those  in  Normandy  would, 
upon  his  approach,  revolt  from  the  duke,  soon 
followed  with  a  mighty  anny,  and  the  flower  of 
his  kingdom.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  attended, 
according  to  his  expectation,  by  several  Nomian 
lords ;  and,  with  this  formidable  force,  sat  doffn 
before  Tinchebray:  the  duke,  accompanied  by" 
the  two  exiled  earls,  advanced  with  what  strength 
lie  had,  in  hopes  to  draw  the  enemy  from  the 
siege  of  so  important  a  place,  although  at  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.  Both  armies  being  drawn  out 
in  battalia,  that  of  the  king's,  trusting  to  their 
numbers,  began  the  charge  with  great  fury, 
but  without  any  order.  The  duke,  with 
forces  far  iuferiour,  received  the  enemy  with  much 
firmness  ;  and,  finding  they  had  spent  their  first 
hear,  advanced  very  regularly  against  their  main 
body,  before  they  could  recover  themselves  from 
the  confusion  they  were  in.  He  attacked  them 
with'  so  much  courage,  that  he  broke  their  whole 
body,  and  they  began  to  fly  on  every  side.  The 
king  believing  all  wfas  lost,  did  what  he  could  by 
threats  and  gentle  words  to  stop  the  flight  of  hi* 
men,'  but  found  it  impossible :  then  he  command- 
ed two- bodies  of  horse,  which  were  placed  on 
either  wing,  to  join,  and  wheeling  about,  to  at- 
tack the- enemy  in  the  rear.  The  duke,  who 
thought  himself  30  near  a  victory,  was  forced  to 
stop  his  pursuit ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  face 
about,  began  the  fight  anew;  mean  tihie  the 
scattered  parts  of  the  main  body^  which  had  sfl 

lately 


lately  fled,  begaa'tb  niXj^  aTfd  p&m  in  upoiv  (9ke* 
Jtformans  behindi  by  which  duke  iRobftrt'a  arnij* 
was,  almost'  eiK:oihpa»sfed  ; '  yet]  they  'kept  tlieJr 
grounil  awJiile, 'SuH  made  seveviil -oharge^,  Mtitit' 
at'  length,  perfectly'overtoorhi'by  mimbe«,>  they 
were  utterlydcfeatedi'"  /There  duke ftobert,  domg 
all  the  parts  of  d  ^reat.c^ptiiUi,-*^*  taken'  prison- 
er,.together  vvitlribe  earliif  M<»tdin,  and  almosc 
hb  ^^bole  army  ir  (for;;  being;"bemaled,  m  ^n  all 
sides,  few  of  them  could  make  their  eseapej  Tims, 
in  the  space  6f  fO*ty^yfa^, 'f^ormahdy 
■^  '^"subdued  fingland,  and  EiiglandlHferhian- 
dy;  which  art  ev^nfs  pcHiap9  hardly  to' be  para- 
lelled  in  any  other  ages  or  parts  df  riie  worlci.  ' 
■  The  king,  having  staid  awhile  ttts'etfle  the  state 
of.  Normandy,  returned  >with  his  brother  iiito 
England,  whom,he  Sent'prisorier  to  Cardiff  cas- 
tle, with- orders'  that -hti  should  be  favourably 
used,  M'hieh,  for  s'oine  fiftie,' were  duly  obserrved ; 
lintil  being  accusedof  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  (whether  it  were  rfial  or  ftnghed)  he  had 
his  eyes- put  out  with  a  burning  basin,  by  the 
kiog's  express  commands;  in  which  miserable 
condition  he  lived  for  six  and  twenty  years. 

It  is  beheved  the  king  would  hardly  have  en- 
gaged in  this  unnatural  and  invidious  war,  \f\t\i 
so  little  pretence  or  provocation,  if  the  pope  had 
not  openly  approved  and  sanfetiiied  his  cause,  ex- 
horting him  to  it  as  a  meritorious  action}  which 
seems  to  have  been  but  an  ill  return  from  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  to  a.pi-iiice  who  had  performed'  so 
many  brave  exploits  for  tlie  service  of  the  church, 
to  the  hazard  of  liis  person,  and  ruin  of  his  for- 
tune.   But  the  yery  bigotted  monks,  who  have 

leit 
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left  lu  their  aecounti  of  tbo«e  tiiaes,  do  geoendty 
agree  in  heavily  taxing  the  Roman  court  fof 
bribery  and  corruption.  And  the  king  had  pio< 
mbed  to  remit  bis  rij^t  of  investing  bishops, 
which  he  performed  immediately  after  his  reduc* 
tioQ  of  Normandy,  and  was  a  matter  of  mach 
-  more  service  to  the  pope  than  all  the  acbievements 
of  duke  Robert  in  the  Holy  I>and ;  whose  merit!, 
as  well  as  pretensions,  were  now  antiquated  atMl 
out  of  -date. 

IJO9.  About  this  time  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
sent  to  desire  Maude  the  king's  daughter  in  mat- 
riage,  who  was-  then  a  child  about  eight  yean 
old  :  that  prince  bad  lately  been  embroiled  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  see  of  Rome,  which  began  upon 
the  same  subject  of  investing  bishops,  but  wu 
carried  to  great  extremities  :  for,  invading  lul; 
with  a  mighty  army,  he,  took  the  pope  prisoDU 
forced  him  to  yield  to  whatever  terms  he  tliougbt 
fit  to  impose,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
hun  between  his  hands :  however,  as  soon  as 
Henry,  had  wil^rawn  his  forces,  the  pope, 
assembling  a  council,  revoked  all  his  conca* 
sion,  as  extorted  by  compulsion,  and  raised  grtal 
troubles  in  Germany  against  the  emperor,  who, 
in  order  to  secure  himself,  sought  this  alliance 
with  the  king. 

About  this  time  likewise  died  archbishop  An- 
selm,  a  prelate  of  great  piety  and  learning; 
whose  zeal  for  the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  rights  and  privileges,  should  in  justice  be 
imputed  to  die  errours  of  the  time,'  and  not  of 
the.  man.  Afler  his  death,  the  king,  following 
the  steps  of  his  brother,  held  the  soe  vacant  fiw 
i  .  ■  years, 
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years,  contenting  himself  with  an  excuse,  which 
looked  like  a  je«r,  That  he  only  watted  until  he 
could  find  another  so  good  a  man  as  Anselm. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the 
Welsh,  after  their  usual  manner,  invaded  the 
Marches  with  great  fury. and  destruction;  but 
the  kiug,  hoping  to  put  a  final  end  to  those  per- 
petual troubles  and  vexations  given  to  his  king- 
dom by  that  unquiet  people,  went  in  person 
against  them  witli  a  powerfu]  army  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  usual  stratagem  of  retreating  to  their 
woods  and  mountains,  and  other  fastnesses,  he 
ordered  the  woods  to  be  cut  down,  beset  all  their 
places  of  security,  and  hunting  them  like  wild 
beasts,  made  so  terrible  a  slaughter,  that  at 
length  observing  them  to  fling  down  their  arms,  . 
and  beg  for  quarter,  he  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  forbear;  then  receiving  their  submissions,  and. 
placing  garrisons  wljere  he  thought  necessary, 
he  returned,  in  great  triumph  and  satitaction,  to 
London. 

1 1 14-  The  princess  Maude  being  now  marriage- 
able, was  delivered  to  tlie  emperor's  ambassador; 
and  for  a  portion  to  the  young  lady  a  tax  was 
imposed  of  three  shillings  upon  every  hide  of  land 
in  tngland,  which  grew  afterward  into  a  custom, 
and  was  in  succeeding  times  confirmed  by  acts  of 
parliament,  undsr  the- name  of  "  Ileasonable  Aid 
for  marrying  the  King's  Daughter,"  although  le- 
vied after  a  different  nKinner, 

As  the  institution  of  paiHameuts  in  England  is 

agreed  by  several  writers  to  be  owing  to  this  king, 

so  the  date  of  the  first  has  been  assigned  by  some 

to  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  :  which  however 

'  vot.  V.  if  ■   is 
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is  uot  to  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty ;  for  great 
councils  were  convoked  not  only  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns,  but  for  time  immemorial  by  the 
SaxoD  princes,  who  first  introduced  them  into 
this  island,  from  the  same  Original  with  the  other 
Gothick  forms  of  government  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  These  councils  or  assemblies  were  com- 
posed according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  who 
convened  them,  generally  of  nobles  and  bishops, 
sometimes  were  added  some  considerable  com- 
moners ;  but  they  seldom  met,  except  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  reign,  or  in  times  of  war,  until  this 
king  came  to  the  crown  ;  who  being  a  wise  and 
popular  prince,  called  these  great  assemblies  upon 
most  important  affairs  of  his  reign,  and  ever  fol- 
lowed their  advice;  which,  if  it  proved  success- 
ful, the  honour  and  advantage  redounded  to  him; 
and  if  otherwise,  he  was  free  from  the  blame: 
,  thus  when  he  chose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  a  hus- 
band for  his  daughter,  when  he  designed  his  ex- 
pedition against  Robert,  and  even  for  the  election 
of  an  archbishop  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he 
proceeded  wholly  by  the  advice  of  such  general 
assemblies,  summoned  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
style  of  these  conventions,  as  delivered  by  several 
authors,  is  very  various ;  sometimes  it  is  comites, 
barones,  ei  cleri* ;  his  marriage  was  agreed  on, 
consilio  majorum  natu  et  viagnatum  terra.  One 
author  t  calls  it  consilium  principium,  sacerdotum, 
et  reliqui  populi.  And  for  the  election  of  an 
archbishop,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  That  he 
commanded  by  letters  all  bishops,  abbots,  and 

"  Brompton.  t  Polydore  Vergil. 

thane^ 
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thanes,  to  meet  him  at  Gloucester,  ad  procetum 
conventum.  Lastly,  some  affirm  these  assemblies 
to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  three  estates  id 
Normandy.  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  time 
and  pains  have  been  eniployed  by  several  learned 
men  to  search  out  the  original  of  parliaments  ia 
England,  wherein  I  doubt  they  have  little  satis- 
fied others  or  themselves.  I  know  likewise  that 
to  engage  in  the  same  inquiry,  would  neither  suit 
my  abilities  nor  my  subject.  It  may  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  if  I  be  able  to  give  some  little 
light  into  this  matter,  for  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  are  less  informed. 

The  institution  of  a  state  or  commonwealth  out 
of  a  mixture  of  the  three  forms  of  government  re- 
ceived in  the  schools,  however  it  he  derided  as  a 
solecism  and  absurdity  by  some  late  writers  on 
politicks,  has  been  very  ancient  in  the  world,  and 
is  celebrated  by  the  gravest  authors  of  antiquity. 
For  although  the  supreme  power  Cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  divided,  yet  it  may  be  so  placed  ia 
three  several  hands,  as  each  to  be  a  check  upofi 
the  other ;  or  formed  into  a  balance,  which  is 
held  by  him  that  has  the  executive  power,  with 
the  nobihty  and  people  in  counterpoise  in  each 
scale.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Media  is  represented 
by  Xeuophon  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  so  Po- 
lybius  tells  us,  the  best  government  is  a  mixture 
of  the  three  forms,  regno,  optimatium,  et  populi 
imperio  :  the  same  was  that  of  Sparta  in  its  pri- 
mitive institution  by  Lycurgus,  made  up  ofreges, 
seniores,  et  populus ;  the  hke  may  be  asserted  of 
Rome,  Carthage,  and  other  states  :  and  the  Ger- 
mans of  old  fell  upon  the  same  model,  from 
F  f  S  whence 
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whence  the  Goths  their  neighbours,  with  the  rest 
of  those  northern  people,  did  perhaps  borrow  it. 
But  an  assembly  of  the  three  estates  is  not  pro- 
perly of  Gothick  institution  ;  for  thesb  fierce 
people,  when  upon  the  decline  of  the  Roma* 
empire  they  6rst  invaded  Europe, 'and  settled  so 
many  kingdoms  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts, 
were  all  heathens  ;  and  when  a  body  of  them  had 
fixed  themselves  in  a  tract  of  land  left  desolate 
by  the  flight  or  destruction  of  the  natives,  their 
military  government,  by  time  and  peace,  became 
civil ;  the  general  was  king,  his  great  officers 
were  his  nobles  and  ministei;B  of  state,  and  the 
common  soldiers  the  body  of  the  people ;  but 
these  were  freemen,  and  had  smaller  portions  of 
land  assigned  them.  The  remaining  natives  were 
all  slaves;  the  nobles  were  a  standing  council; 
and  upon  afiTairs  of  great  importance,  the  freemen 
were  likewise  called  by  their  representatives  to 
give  their  advice.  By  which  it  appears,  tha^  the 
Gothick  frame  of  government  consisted  at  first 
but  of  two  states  or'  assemblies,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  single  person.  But,  after  the  con- 
version of  these  princes  and  their  people  to  tlie 
Christian  faith,  the  church  became  endowed  with 
great  possessions,  as  well  by  the  bounty  of  kings, 
as  the  arts  and  industry  of  the  clergy,  winning 
upon  the  devotion  of  their  new  converts :  and 
power,  by  the  common  maxim,  always  accom- 
panying property,  the  ecclesiasticks  Iwgan  soon 
to  grow  considerable,  to  form  themselves-  into  a 
body,  and  to  call  assemblies  or  synods  by  their 
own  authority,  or  sometimes  by  the  command  of 
their  princes,  who,   in  an   ignorant  age,  bad  a 
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raighty  veneration  for  their  learning  as  well  aa 
piety.  By  such  degrees  the  church  arrived  at 
length,  hy  very  justifiable  steps,  to  have  her 
share  in  the  commonwealth,  and  became  a  third 
estate  in  most  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  but  these  as- 
semblies, as  we  have  already  observed,  were  sel- 
dom called  in  England  before  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  nor'eveo  then  werp  always  composed  after 
the  same  manner :  neither  does  it  appear  from  the 
writers  who  lived  nearest  to  that  age,  that  the 
people  had  any  representative  ac  all,  beside  the 
barons  and  other  nobles,  who  did  not  sit  in  those 
assemblies  by  virtue  of  their  birth  or  creation,  but 
of  the  land*  or  baronies  they  held.  So  that  the 
present  constitution  of  the  English  parliament  has, 
by  many  degrees  and  alterations,  been  modelled 
to  the  frame  it  is  now  in  ;  which  alterations  I 
shall  observe  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  as  exactly 
as  I  can  discover  them  by  a  diligent  search  into 
the  histories  of  the  several  ages,  without  engaging 
in  the  controverted  points  of  law  about  this  mat- 
ter, which  would  rather  perplex  the  reader  than 
inform  him. 

1 1 16.  But  to  return :  Lewis  the  Gross  king  of 
France,  a  valiant  and  active  prince,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  succeeding  to  that  crown  that  Robert 
was  deprived  of,  Normandy,  grew  jealous  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  power  of  king  Henry;  and 
began  early  to  entertain  designs  either-  of  subdu- 
ing that  duchy  to  himself,  6r  at  least  of  making 
s  considerable  party  against  the  king,  in  favour 
ofWllliam,  son  of  Robert,  whom  for  that  end*  he 
had  taken  into  his  protection.  Pursuant  to  these 
intentions,  he  soon  found  aa  occasion  for  a  quar- 
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rel,  expostulating  with  Henry,  that  he  had  broken 
his  promise,  by  not  doing,  homage  for  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  as  well  as  by  neglecting  to  raze 
the  castle.of  Gisors,  which  was  built  on  the  French 
side  of  the  river  Epte,  the  common  boundary  be- 
tween both  dominions. 

But  an  incident  soon  offered,  which  gave  king 
Henry  a  pretext  for  retaliating  almost  iu  the  same 
manner:  for  it  happened  that  upon  some  offence 
taken  against  his  nephew  Theobald  count  of  Blois 
by  the  French  king,  I^wis  in  great  rage  sent  an 
army  to  invade  and  ravage  the  earl's  territories, 
Theobald  defended  liimself  for  a  while  with  much 
valour;  but  at  length  in  danger -to  be  overpower- 
ed, requested  aid  of  his  uncle  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  supported  him  so  effectually  with  men 
and  money,  that  he  was  able,  not  only  to  defend 
his  own  country,  but  very  much  to  infest  and 
annoy  his  enemy.  Thus  a  war  was  kindled  be- 
tween the  two  kings  ;  Lewis  now  openly  asserted 
the  title  of  William  the  son  of  Robert,  and  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  the  earls  of  Flanders  and 
Aojou,  began  to  concert  measures  for  driving 
king  Henry  out  of  Normandy. 

The  king  having  timely  intelligence  of  his  ene- 
my's designs,  began  with  great  vigour  and  dis- 
patch, to  prepare  for  war  :  he  raised,  with  mucl} 
difficulty  and  discontent  of  his  people,  the  greatest 
tax  that  had  ever  been  known  in  England  ;  and 
passing  over  into  Normandy  with  a  mighty  army, 
joined  his  nephew  Theobald.  The  king  of  France, 
who  had  entertained  hopes  that  he  should  over- 
run the  duchy  before  his  enemy  could  arrive,  ad- 
vanped  with  great  security  toward  the  frontiers 

■  of 
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of  Normandy ;  but  observing  an  enemy  of  equal 
number  and  force  already  prepared  to  engage 
him,  he  suddenly  stopped  his  march.  The  two 
armies  faced  one  another  for  some  hours,  neither 
'  side  offering  battle  ;  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  light  skirmishes  begun  by  the  French,  and  re- 
peated for  some  days  following  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  passed  without 
any  considerable  action. 

1 1 19.  At  length  the  violence  of  the  two  princes 
brought  it  to  a  battle ;  for  Lewis,  to  give  a  repu- 
tation to  his  arms,  advanced  toward  the  frontiers 
of  Normandy,  and  after  a  short  siege  took  Gu6 
Nicaise  • ;  there  the  king  met  him,  and  the  fight 
began,  which  continued  with  great  obstinacy  on 
both  sides  for  nine  hours.  The  French  army  was 
divided  into  two  bodies,  and  the  English  into 
three  ;  by  which  means,  that  part  where  the  king 
fought  in  person,  being  attacked  by  a  superior 
number,  began  to  give  way;  and  WiUiam  Crispin, 
a  Norman  baron,  singling  out  the  king  of  Eng- 
land (whose  subject  he  had  been,  but. banished 
for  treason),  struck  him  twice  in  the  head  with  so 
much  violence,  that  the  blood  gushed  out  of  his 
mouth.  The  king,  inflamed  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation, dealt  such  furious  blows,  that  he  stuck 
down  several  of  his  enemies,  and  Crispin  among 
the  rest,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  his  horse's 
feet  The  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  valour  of 
their  prince,  rallied,  and  fell  on  with  fresh  vigour; 
fl.pd  the  victory  seemed  doubtful,  when  Wilham, 


•  Atjhst  fiipe  reckoned  an  important  fortress  on  the  i 
Epte.     n.  S. 
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the  son  of  king  Henry,  to  whom  his  father  had 
entrusted  the  ihird  body  of'his  army,  which  had 
not  yet  engaged,  fell  on  with  this  fresh  reserve 
upon  the  enemy,  who  was  already  very  much  ha- 
rassed with  the  toil  of  the  day  :  this  quickly  de- 
cided the  matter;  for  the  French,  though  valiantly 
fighting,  were  overcome,  with  the  slaughter  of 
several  thousand  mtn ;  their  king  quitted  the  field, 
and  withdrew  to  Andely;  but  the  king  of  Eng- 
land recovering  Gu6  Nicaise,  returned  triumphant 
to  Rouen. 

This  important  victory  was  followed  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  earl  of  Anjou  to  king  Henry,  and 
the  earl  of  glanders  fell  in  the  battle ;  by  which 
the  king  of  France  was  at  once  deprived  of  two 
powerful  allies.  However,  by  the  intercession  of 
the  former,  a  peace  was  soon  after  made  between 
both  crowns/William  the  king's  son  did  homage  to 
Lewis  for  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  ;  and  the 
other  William,  following  the  fortunes  of  his  father, 
was  left  to  his  pretensions  and  complaints. 

It  is  here  observable,  that  from  this  time,  until 
Wales  was  subdued  to  the  English  crown,  the 
eldest  sons  of  England  were  called  dukes  of 
Normandy,  as  they  are  now  princes  of  Wales. 

1120.  The  king  having  staid  some  time  in 
Normandy,  for  the  settlement  of  his  duchy  after 
the  calamities  and  confusions  of  a  war,  returned 
to  England;"  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  hJs 
people  and  himself  He  had  enlarged  his  domi- 
nions by  the  conquest  of  Normandy  ;  he  had  sub- 
dued all  his  competitors,  and  forced  even  the  king 
of  France,  their  great  protector,  after  a  glorious 
victory,  to  his  own  conditions  of  a  peace';  he  was 
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Upon  very  good  terms  with  the  Pope,  who  had  a 
great  esteem  and  friendship  for  his  person,  and 
aiade  him  larger  concessions  than  was  usual  from 
that  see,  and  in  those  ages.  At  home  he  was 
respected  by  the  clergy,  reverenced  by  the  nobles,- 
and  beloved  by  the  people ;  in  his  family  he  was  ■ 
blessed  with  a  son  of  much  hopes,  just  growing  to 
years  of  manhood,  and  his  daughter  was  an  em- 
press ;  so  tliat  he  seemed  to  possess  as  great  a 
share  of  happiness  as  human  life  is  capable  to  ad- 
mit. But  the  felicity  of  man  depe'nds  upon  a  con- 
junction of  many  circumstances,  which  are  all 
subject  to  various  accidents,  and  every  single 
accident  is  able  to  dissolve  the  whole  contex- 
ture ;  which  truth  was  never  verified  more 
than  in  this  prince ;  who,  by  one  domestick 
misfortune  not  to.  be  prevented  or  foreseen, 
found  all  the  pleasure  and  content  he  proposed 
to  himself  by  his  prudence,  his  industry,  and  his 
valour,  wholly  disappointed  and  destroyed  :  for 
William,  the  young  prince,  having  embarked  at 
Bai-flcur  some  time  after  his  father,  the  mariners 
being  all  drunk,  suffered  the  ship  to  run  upon  a 
rock,  where  it  was  dashed  to  pieces:  the  prince 
made  a  shift  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  was  making 
to  the  shore,  until  forced  back  by  the  cries  of  his 
sister,  whom  he  received  into  the  boat;  so  many 
others  drowded  in  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  im- 
mediately overturned.  There  perished,  beside  the 
prince,  a  natural  son  and  daughter  of  the  king's, 
his  niece,  and  many  other  persons  of  quality, 
together  with  all  their  attendants  and  servants,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty,  beside  fifty 
mariners ;  but  one  person  escaping. 

^  lAlthoygflu, 
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Although  the  king  survived  this  cruel  misfor- 
tune many  years,  yet  he  could  never  recover  his 
former  humour,  but  grew  melancholy  and  morose; 
however,  in  order  to  provide  better  for  the  peace 
and  settlement  of  the  kingdom  after  bis  death, 
about  five  months  after  the  loss  of  his  son,  his 
former  queen  having  died  three  years  before,  he 
married  Adelais,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  Ihc 
family  of  Lorrain*,  in  hopes  of  issue  by  her;  but 
never  had  any. 

The  death  of  the  prince  gave  occasion  to  some 
new  troubles  in  Normandy  ;  for  the  earls  of  Meu- 
lant  and  Evreux,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  and  other 
associates,  began  to  raise  insurrections  there,  which 
were  thought  to  be  privately  fomented  by  the 
French  king,  out  of  enmity  to  king  Henry,  and 
in  favour  of  William  the  son  of  Robert,  to  whom 
.  J  g^  the  earl  of  Anjou  had  lately  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage. ,  But  William  of 
Tankerville,  the  king's  lieutenant  ift  Normandy, 
surprising  the  enemy's  forces  by  an  ambush,  in- 
tirely  routed  them,  took  both  the  earls  prisoners, 
and  sent  one  of  them  (Meulant)  to  his  master; 
but  the  count  d'Evreux  made  big  escape. 

1126.  King  Henry  having  now  lost  hope  of 
issue  by  his  new  queen,  brought  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  England,  his  daughter  Maude  j  who,  by 
the  emperor's  death,  had  been  lately  left  a  widow 
and  childless ;  and  in  a  parliament  or  general  assem- 
bly which  he  had  summoned  at  Windsor,  he  caused 
the  crown  to  be  settled  on  her  and  her  issue,  aud 

•  She  was  daiighle'r  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Louvain,  or  the  LnwU 
Lorrain.    D.  S. 
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made  all  his  nobles  take  a  solemn  oath  to  defend 
her  title.  This  was  performed  by  none  with  so 
much  forwardness  as  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne, 
who  was  observed  to  show  a  more  than  ordinary- 
zeal  in  the  matter.  This  young  lord  was  the 
king's  nephew,  being  second  son  of  the  earl  of 
Blois  by  Adela  the  Conqueror's  daughter :  he  was 
in.high  favour  with  the  king  his  uncle,  who, had 
married  him  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
earl  of  Boulogne,  given  him  great  possessions  in 
England,  and  made  him  indeed  too  powerful  for  a 
subject. 

The  king  having  thus  fixed  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  his  daughter  by  anactof  settlement  and. 
an  oath  of  fealty,  looked  about  to  provide  her 
with  a  second  husband,  and  at  length  determined 
his  choice  in  GeoflFry  Plantagenet  earl  of  Anjou, 
the  son  of  Fulk  lately  deceased. 

This  prince,  whose  dominions  confined  on  France 
and  Normandy,  was  usually  courted  for  an  ally  by 
both  kings  in  their  several  quarrels ;  but  having 
little  faith  or  honour,  he  never  scrupled  to, change 
sides  as  often  as  he  saw  or  conceived  it  for  his 
advantage.  After  the  great  victory  over  the 
French,  he  closed  in  with  king  Henry,  and  gave  his 
daughter  to  the  young  prince  William  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  private  encouragement  of  Lewis, 
he  prevailed  on  the  king  of  England  to  be  easy  in 
the  conditions  of  a  peace.  Upon'  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  prince,  and  the  troubles  in  Normandy 
thereupon,  he  fell  again  from  the  king,  gave  his 
other  daughter  to  William  the  son  of  Robert,  and 
Struck  up  with  France  to  take  that  prince  again 
into  protection.   But  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving 
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his  son  Geotfry  to  succeed  in  that  earldom,  the 
kiiig  was  of  opinion  he  could  not  any  where  bestow 
his  daughter  with  more  advautage,  both  for  the 
security  and  enlargement  of  his  dominions,  than 
by  giving  her  to  this  earl ;  by  which  marriage 
Anjou  Would  become  an  acquisition  to  Normandy, 
"and  this  be  a  more  equal  match  to  so  formidable 
aneighbour  as  France.  In  a  short  time  the  mar- 
riage was  concluded  ;  and  this  earl  GeofFry  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  into  the  royal  family  of 
England  .the  surname  of  Plantagenet,  born  by 
so  many  succeeding  kings,  which  began  with 
Henry  II.  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  mar- 
riage. 

But  tlie  king  of  France  was  in  great  discontent 
at  this  match  :  he  easily  foresaw  the  dismal  conse- 
quences to  himself  and  his  successors,  from  sucb 
an  increase  of  dominion  united  to  the  crown  of 
England :  he  knew  what  impressions  might  be 
made  in  future  times  to  the  shaking  of  his  throne 
by  an  aspiring  and  warlike  king,  if  they  should 
happen  in  a  weak  reign,  or  upon  any  great  dis- 
contents in  that  kingdom.  Which  conjectures 
being  highly  reasonable  (and  since  often  verified 
by  events)  he  cast  about  to  find  some  way  of 
driving  the  king  of  England  intirely  outof  France; 
but  Imving  neither  pretext  nor  stomach  in  the 
midst  of  a  peace  to  begiii  an  open  and  formal 
quarrel,  there  fell  out  an  accident  which  gave  him 
plausit)le  occasion  of  pursuing  his  design. 

Charles  tlie  good  eatl  of  Flanders  having  been 
lately  murdered  by  some  of  his  subjects,  upon 
private  revenge,  the  king  of  France  went  ia  per- 
son to  take  revenge  of  the  assassins ;  which  he 
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performed  with  great  justice  and  honour.  But  the 
late  earl  leaving  no  heir  of  his  body,  and  several 
competitors  appearing  to  dispute  the  succession, 
Lewis  rejected  some  others  who  seemed  to  have  a 
fairer  title,  and  adjudged  it  to  William  the  son  of 
Robert,  the  better  to  secure  him  to  his  interests 
upon  any  design  he  might  engage  in  against  the 
king  of  England.  Not  content  with  this,  he  as- 
sisted the  earl  in  person,  subdued  his  rivals,  and 
left  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  new  do* 
minion. 

King  Henry,  on  the  other  side,  was  very  appre- 
hensive of  his  nephe^v's  greatness,  well  knowing 
to  what  end  it  was  directed ;  however,  he  seemed 
not  to  regard  it,  contenting  himself  to  give  the 
earl  employment  at  home  by  privately  nourishing 
the  discontents  of  his  new  subjects,  and  abetting 
underhand  another  pretender :  for  William  had  So 
entirely  lost  the  hearts  of  liis  people,  by  his  into- 
lerable avarice  and  exactions,  that  the  principal 
towns  in  Flanders  revolteH  from  him,  and  invited 
.  Thierrie  earl  of  Alsace  to  be  their  governor.  But 
the  king  of  France  generously  resolved  to  appear 
once  more  in  his  defence,  and  took  his  third  ex- 
pedition into  Flanders  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
marched  as  far  as  Artois,  when  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  defend  his  own  dominions  from  the  fury 
of  a  powerful  and  provoked  invader  :  for,  Henry 
king  of  England,  moved  with  indignation  to  sec 
the  French  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  peace,  so  fre- 
quently ^d  openly  supporting  his  most  dangerous 
enemy,  thought  it  the  best  vray  to  divert  J>wis 
from  kindling  a  fire  against  him  abroad,  by  forcing 
him  to  extinguish  one  at  home :  he  therefore 
entered 
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entered  into  the  bowels  of  France,  rav^ing  and 
laying  waste  all  before  him :  and  quickly  grew  so 
formidable,  that  the  French  king,  to  purchase  a 
peace,  was  forced  to  promise  never  more  to  assist 
or  favour  the  earl  of  Flanders ;  however,  as  it  fell 
out,  this  article  proved  to  be  wholly  needless;  for 
the  young  earl  soon  after  gave  battle  to  Thierrie, 
and  put  his  whole  army  to  the  rout;  but  pursuing 
his  victory,  he  received  a  woimd  in  his  wrist, 
which,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  a  surgeon,  cost  him 
his  life. 

This  one  slight  inconsiderable  accident  did,  ia 
all  probability,  put  a  stop  to  very  great  events ; 
for,  if  that  young  prince  had  survived  his  victory, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  through  the  just- 
ness of  his  cause,  the  reputation  of  his  valour,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France,  he  would  in 
a  little  time  have  recovered  Normandy,  and  per- 
haps his  father's  liberty,  which  were  the  two  de- 
signs he  had  in  agitation ;  nor  could  he  well  have 
missed  the  crown  of  England  after  the  king's 
death,  who  was  now  in  his  decline,  when  he  had 
so  fair  a  title,  and  no  competitor  in  view  but  a 
woman  and  an  infant. 

1 129.  Upon  the  king's  return  from  Normandy, 
a  great  council  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  London, 
for  the  punishing  of  priests  who  lived  in  concubi- 
nage, which  was  the  great  grievance  of  the  church 
in  those  ages,  and  had  been  condemned  by  several 
canons.  This  assembly  thinking  to  take  a  more 
effectual  course  against  that  abomination,  as  it  was 
calletl,  decreed  severe  penalties  upon  those  who 
should  be  guilty  of  breaking  it,,  intreating  the 
king  to  see  the  law  put  in  execution;  which  he 
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very  readily  undertook,  but  performed  otherwise 
than  was  expected,  eluding  the  force  of  the  law 
by  an  evasion  to  his  own  advantage:  for,  exacting 
fines  of  the  delinquent  priests,  he  suifered  them  to 
keep  their  concubines  without  farther  disturbance; 
a  very  unaccountable  step  in  so  wise  a  body  for 
their  own  concernments,  as  the  clergy  of  those 
times  is  looked  upon  to  have  been ;  and  although 
perhaps  the  fact  be  not  worth  recording,  it  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  all  assemblies,  never  to  trust 
the  execution  of  a  law  in  the  hands  of  those,  who 
will  find  it  more  to  their  interests  to  see  it  broken 
than  observed. 

1132.  The  empress  Maude  was  now  happily  de- 
livered of  a  son,  who  was  afterward  king  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Second :  and  the 
king  calling  a  parliament,  had  the  oath  of  fealty 
repeated  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  her  and  her 
issue;  which,  in  the  compass  of  three  years,  they 
all  broke  or  forgot. 

1 134.  I  think  it  may  deserve  a  place  in  this  his- 
tory to  mention  the  last  scene  of  duke  Robert's 
life;  who,  either  through  the  poorness  or  great- 
ness of  spirit,  having  outlived  the  loss  of  his  ho- 
nour, his  dominions,  his  liberty,  his  eyesight,  and 
his  only  son,  was  at  last  forced  to  sink  under  the 
load  of  eighty  years,  and  must  be  allowed  for  the 
greatest  example  either  of  insensibility,  or  con- 
tempt of  earthly  things,  that  ever  appeared  in  a 
sovereign,  or  private  person.  He  was  a  prince 
hardly  equalled  by  any  in  his  time  for  valour, 
conduct,  and  courtesy;  but  his  ruin  began  from 
the  easiness  of  his  nature,  which  whoever  knew 
how  to  manage,  were  sure  to  be  refused  nothing 

they 
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tliey  could  ask.  By  such  profusion .  he  was  re- 
duced to  those  unhappy  expedients  of  remitting 
his  rights  for  a  pension,  of  pawning  his  towns,  and 
multiplying  taxes,  which  brought  him  into  hatred 
and  contempt  with  his  subjects;  neither  do  I  think 
any  virtue  so  little  commendable  in  a  sovereign,  as 
that  of  liberality  where  it  exceeds  what  his  ordi- 
nary .revenues  can  supply:  where  it  passes  those 
bounds,  his  subjects  must  all  be  oppressed  to  show 
bis  bounty  to  a  few  flatterers,  or  he  must  sell  bis' 
towns,  or  basely  renounce  his  rights,  by  becoming 
pensioner  to  some  powerful  prince  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  all  which  we  have  lived  to  see  per- 
formed by  a  late  monarch  in  our  own  time  and 
country. 

1 135.  Since  the  reduction  of  Normandy  to  the 
king's  obedience,  he  found  it  necessary- for  his  af- 
£iirs  to  spend  in  that  duchy  some  part  of  his  time 
almost  every  year;  and  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Robert  he  made  his  last  voyage  there.  It  was  ob- 
servable in'  this  prince,  th^it  having  some  years  past 
very  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  his  passage 
from  Normandy  into  England,  the  sense  of  bis 
danger  had  ntade  very  deep  impressions  on  his 
mind;  which  he  discovered  by  a  great  reforma- 
tion in  his  life,  by  redressing  several  •  grievances, 
and  doing  many  acts  of  piety;  and  to  show  the 
steadiness  of  his  resolutions,  he  kept  them  to  the 
last,  making  a  progress  through  most  parts  of 
Normandy,  treating  his  subjects  in  all  places  with 
great  familiarity  and  kindness,  granting  their  peti- 
tions, easing  their  taxes,  and  in  a  word,  giving  all 
possible  marks  of  a  religious,  wise;  and  gracious 
prince. 

Ketumiog 
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Returning  to  St.  Denys  le  Formeot  from  his  pro- 
gress a  little  indisposed,  he  there  fell  into  a  fev«r 
upon  a  surfeit  of  lamprey,  which  in  a  few  day* 
ended  his  Hfe.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, and  buried  at  Reading  in  the  abbey-church 
himself  had  founded. 

It  is  hard  to  affirm  any  thing  peculiar  of  this 
prince''8  character;  those  authors  who  have  at- 
tempted it  mentioning  very  iittle  but  what  was 
common  to  him  with  thousands  of  other  men ; 
neither  have  they  recorded  any  of  those  personal 
circumstances  or  passages,  which  only  can  dis- 
cover such  qoahties  of  the  mind  as  most  distin- 
guish (me  man  from  another.  These  defects  may 
perhaps  appear  in  the  stories  of  many  succeeding 
kings ;  which  makes  me  hope  I  shall  not  be  ahor 
father  bhoned  for  sometimes  disappoyiting  Uie 
reader  in  a  point  wherein  I  could  wish  to  be  the 
most  exact. 

As  to  his  person,  he  is  described  to  be  of  mididlc 
stature ;  his  body  strong-set  and  fleshy ;  his  hair 
black ;  his  eyes  large ;  his  countenance  amiabte, 
and  very  pleasant,  especially  when  he  was  merry. 
He  was  temperate  in  meat  and  drink,  and  a  hater 
of  effeminacy;  a  vice  or  folly  much  complained  '' 

4>f  in  his  time,  especially  that  circumstance  of 
long  artifkial  hair,  whidi  he  forbad  upon  severe 
penalties.  His  three  principal  virtues  were  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  eloquence.  These  were  coun- 
terbalaiiced  by  three  great  vipes;  avarice,  cruelty, 
^nd  lust ;  of  which  the  first  is  proved  by  the  fre- 
quency of  his  taxes;,  the  second,  by  his  treatment 
of  duke  Robert;  and  the  last,  was  notorious.  But 
the  proof  of  his  virtues  does  not  depend  on  single 

vot.  T.  1}  g  instances, 
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instances,  manifesting  themselvesthrough  the  whole 
course  of  a  long  reign,  which  was  hardly  attended 
by  any  misfortune  that  prudence,  justice,  or  valour 
could  prevent  He  came  to  the  crown  at  a  ripe 
age,  when  he  had  passed  thirty  years;  having 
learned,  in  his  private  life,  to  struggle  with  hard- 
ships, whereof  he  had  his  share,  from  the  capri- 
ciousness  and  injustice  of  both  his  brodiers ;  and 
by*  observing  their  failures,  he  had  learned  to 
avoid  them  in  himself;  being  steady  and  uniform 
in  his  whole  conduct,  which  were  qualities  they 
both  seemed  chie6y  to  want  This  likewise  made 
him  so  very  tenacious  as  he  was  observed  to  be  in 
his  love  and  hatred.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of 
justice,  which  he  seems  never  to  have  violated, 
but  in  that  particular  case,  which  political  casuists 
are  pleased  to  dispense  with,  where  the  dispute  is 
about  a  crown.     In  that  het  •*••••• 

Considering  him  as  a  private  man,  he  was  per- 
haps  the  most  accomplished  person  of  his  age; 
having  a  facetious  wit,  cultivated  by  learning,  and 
advanced  with  a  great  share  of  natural  eloquencei 
vhicfa  was  his  peculiar  talent :  and  it  was  no 
doubt  the  sense  he  had  of  this  last  perfection  in 
himself,  that  put  him  so  often  upon  calling  to- 
gether the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  where 
natural  oratory  is  of  most  figure  as  well  as  use. 

i  HeM  tbe  lenteoce  br«k«  eff  short,  ud  is  left  nnfinislied. 
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THE  veneration  which  people  are  supposed  na- 
turally to  pay  to  a  right  line,  and  a  lawful  title  in 
their  kings,  must  be  upheld  by  a  long  uninter- 
rupted succession,  otherwise  it  quickly  loses  opi- 
nion, upon  which  the  strength  of  it,  although  not 
the  justice,  is  entirely  founded :  and  where  breaches 
have  been  already  made  in  tlie  lineal  descent,  there 
is  little  security  in  a  good  title  (though  confirmed 
by  promises  and  oaths)  where  the  lawful  heir  is 
absent,  and  a  popular  aspiring  pretender  near  at 
hand.  This,  I  think,  may  pass  for  a  maxima  if  ■ 
any  con^quences  drawn  from  history  can  pretend 
to  be  called  so,  having  been  verified  successively 
three  times  in  this  kingdom,  I  mean  by  the  two 
preceding  kings,  and  by  the  priuce  whose  reign  * 
we  are  now  writing.  Neither  can  this  observatipn 
be  justly  controlled  by  any  instances  brought  of 
future  princes,  who  being  absent  at  their  prede- 
cessor's death,  haye  peaceably  succeeded,  the  cir-. 
cumstances  being  very  different  in  every  case, 
either  by  the  weakness  or  justice  of  pretenders,  or 
else  by  the  long  establishment  of  lineal  succes-. 
sion. 

]  1 35.  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne,  whose  descent 
has  been  already  shown  in  the  foregoing  reign, 
was  the  second  of  three  brothers,  whereof  the 
eldest  was  Theobald  earl  of  Blois,  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  Henry  the  youngest  was  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  pope's  legate  in  England. 
At  the  time  of  king  Henry'i  death,  bis  daughter 
ogS  the 
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the  empress  was  with  her  husbaDd  the  earl  of 
Aiijou,  ^a  grave  and  cautious  prince,  altogether 
unqualified  for.  sudden  enterprises:  but  earl  Ste- 
phen, who  had  attended  the  king  in  his  last  expe- 
dition; made  so'gretit  dispatch  for  Etiglatid*,  that 
the  council  had  not  time  to  meet  and  make  any 
declaration  about  a  successor.  When  the  lords 
were  assembled,  the  legate  had  already,  by  his 
Credit  and  influence  among  them,  brought  over  a 
great  party  to"  his  brother's  interests ;  and  the  earl 
himself,  knowing  with  what  success  the  like  me- 
thods were  used  by  his  two  last  predecessors,  was 
Very  liberal  of  his  promises  to  amend  the  hvrs, 
support  the  church,  and  redress  grievances:  for 
all  which  the  bishop  undertook  to  be  guarantee 
And  thus  was  Stephen  elected  by  those  very  per- 
ions  who  had  so  lately,  and  in  so  solemn  a  man- 
ner, mor^  than  once  sworn  fealty  to  another.   ■ 

The  motives  whereby  the  nobility  was  swayed 
to  proceed  after  this  manner,  were  obvious  enobgh. 
There  had  been  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
them  and  their  former  kings  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties;  for.  the  security  whereof,  they 
thought  a  king  elected  without  othel-  title,  would 
be  readier  to  enter  into  any  obligations,  and  be- 
ing held  in  constant  dependance,  would  be  less 
tempted  to  break  them :  therefore,  as  at  his  coro- 
nation, they  obtained  full  security  by  his  taking 
Mew  and  additional  oaths  in  favour  of  their  liber- 
ties, their  oath  of  fealty  to  him  was  but  condi- 

•  Siephen  was  at  Boulogne,  when  he  recdved  At  iMWi  ^ 
itfenr/s  di^aib.     0.S.  ,, 


-tions),  to  be  9f  force  no  longer  than  be  should  hfi 
■true  to  those  stipulations. 

But  other  reasons  were  contrived  and  ^vep 
jout  to  satisfy  the  people :  they  \yere  told  it  was 
an  indignity  for  so  noble  a  nation  to  he  governed 
by  a  womap ;  that  Uie  late  king  had  promised  to 
■pjarry  .Ws  :daughter  within  the  realm,  ajid  by  con- 
sent pf  parliament,  neither  of  which  was  observed : 
and  lastly,  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  to  king  Henry, 
took  a  voluntary  oath,  before  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  his  master,  in  bis  last  sickness, 
had,  upon  some  displeasure,  disinherited  bis 
daught^. 

He  received  the  crown  with  one  great  advan- 
tage that  could  best  enable  him  to  preserve  it: 
this  wa^  the  possession  .  of  his  uncle's  treasure^ 
«niountiqg,  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
reckoned  as  a  prodigious  sum  in  those' days;  by 
the  help  of  whicb,  without  ever  raisjng  one  lax 
,  uppn  the  pe9ple,  he  defended  an  unjust  title 
against  the  lawful  heir  during  a  perpetual  contest 
of  almost  twenty  years. 

In  ordei'  to  defend  himself  against  any  sudden 
invasion,  which  he  had  cause  enough  to  expect, 
he  gave  all  men  licence  to  build  castles  upon  their 
lands;  which  proved  a  very  mistaken  piece  of 
politicks,  although  grounded  upon  some  appear- 
ance of  reason.  The  king  supposed  that  no  in- 
vader would  venture  to  advance  into  the  heart  of 
his  country,  without  reducing  every  castle  in  his 
way  ;  which  must  be  a  work  of  much  time  and 
difficulty,  nor  would  he  able  to  afford  men  to 
block  them  up,  and  secure  his  retreat:  which 
way  of  arguing  may  be  good  enough  to  a  prince 
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of  an  uadispnted  title,  and  entirely  in  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects  :  but,  ntinierous  castles  are  ill  de- 
fenders of  in  usurpation,  being  the  cqmmon  re- 
treat of  malecontents,  where  they  can  fly  wiA 
security,  and  discover  their  affections  as  they 
-please :  by  wliich  means  the  enemy,  although 
heaten  in  the  field,  may  still  preserve  his  footing 
in  the  bowels  of  a  country ;  may  wait  supplies 
from  abroad,  and  prolong  a  war  for  many  years: 
nor,  while  he  is  master  of  any  castles,  can  he  ever 
be  at  mercy  by  any  sudden  misfortune ;  but  may 
be  alwftys  in  a  condition  of  demanding  terms  for 
himself.  These,  and  many  other  effects  of  so 
pernicious  a  counsel,  the  king  found  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign ;  which  was  entirely 
spent  in  sieges,  revolts,  surprises,  and  surrenders, 
with  very  few  battles,  but  no  decisive  action :  a 
period  of  much  misery  and  confusion,  which  af- 
fords little  that  is  memorable  for  eventsj  or  useful 
for  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

US'?.  The  first  considerable  enemy  that  ap- 
peared against  him  was  David  king  of  Scots ;  who 
having  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Maude  and  her 
issue,  being  farther  engaged  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  stirred  up  through  the  persuasions  of  sever^ 
English  nobles,  began  to  take  up  arms  in  her 
cause;  and  invading  the  northern  parts,  took 
Oarlisle  and  Newcastle;  but  upon  the  king's 
speedy  approach  with  his  forces,  a  peace  was 
presently  made,  and  the  towns  restored.  How- 
ever, the  Scottish  pritice  would  by  no  means  re- 
nounce his  fidelity  to  the  empress^  hy  paying 
homage  to  Stephen ;  so  that  an  expedient  was 
found  to  have  it  perforoied  by  hjts  eldest  son  :  in 
cpnsideratio^ 


bdnstderation  of  w}iich.  the  king  gave,  or  rather 
restored  to  him,  the  earldom  of  Huntington. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  from  this  expedi- 
tion, he  happened  to  fall  sick  of  a  lethargy,  and 
it  was  confidently  given  out  tliat  he  was  dead. 
This  report  was,  with  great  industry  and  artifice, 
dispersed  by  his  enemies ;  which  quickly,  disco^ 
vered  the  ill  inclination  of  several  lords ;  whOj 
although  they  never  believed  the  thing,  yet  made 
use  of  it  for  an  occasion  or  pretext  to  fortify  thei;- 
castles,  which  they  refased  to  surrender  to  the 
king  himself;  but  Stephen  was  resolved,  as  he 
said,  to  convince  theni  that  he  was  alive  and  wellj 
for,  coming  against  them  before  he  was  expected, 
he  recovered  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  other  forti-' 
fied  places,  although  not  without  much  dilhculty. 

It  is  obvious  enough  to  wonder  how  a  prince 
of  so  much  valour,  and  other  excellent  endow- 
ments, elected  by  the  church  and  s^ate,  after  a 
compliance  with  alt  eonditions  they  could  impose 
on  him,  and  in  an  age  when  so  liltle  regard  was 
had  to  the  lineal  descent,  lastly  confirmed  by  the 
pope  himself,  should  be  soon  deserted  and  opposed 
by  those  very  persons  who  had  been  the  most  in- 
strumental to  promote  him.  But,  beside  his  de- 
fective title,  and  the  undistinguished  liberty  o*f 
building  castles,  there  were  three  circumstances 
which  very  much  contributed  to  those  perpetual 
revolts  of  the  nobles  against  him  :  first,  that  upon 
his  coming  to  the  crown  he  was  very  liberal  in 
distributing  lands  and  honours  to  several  young 
gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  who  came  to  make  their  ' 
court,  whereby  he  hoped  to  get  the  reputation  of 
a  generous  prince,  and  to  strengthen  his   party 
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against  the  empress :  bat  by  this  encouragementi 
the  number  of  pretenders  quickly  grew  too  fast 
ypon  him  ;  and  when  he  hart  granted  all  he  was 
able,  he  was  forced  to  dismiss  the  rest  with  pro- 
mises and  excuses ;.  who,  either  out  of  envy  or 
discontent,  or  else  to'  mend  their  fortunes,  never 
felled  to  become  his  eaemies  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion that  offered.  Secondly,  when  he  had  redu- 
fced  several  castles  and  towns  which  had  given 
'the  first  example  of  defection  from  him,  he  hardly 
inflicted  the  least  punishment  on  the  authors; 
which  unseasonable  mercy,  that  in  another  prince, 
and  another  age,  would  have  been  called  great- 
ness of  spirit,  passed  in  him  for  pusillanimity  Snd 
fear,  and  is'  reckoned,  by  the  writers  df  those 
times,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  many  succeeding 
revolts.  The"  third  circumstance  was  of  a  dif- 
'ferent  kind  :  for,  observing  how  little  goftd  effect 
'he  had  found  by  his  liberality  and  indulgence,  he 
would  needs  try  the  other'  extreme,  which  was 
not  his  talent.  '  He  began  to  infringe  the  articles 
, of  his  charter  ;  to  recall  or  disown  the  promises  he 
had  made ;  and  to  repulse  petitioners  with  rough 
treatment;  which  M'as  the  more  unacceptable,  by 
being  new  and  unexpected. 

1137.  Mean  time  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  assert  his  wife's  title  to  Eng- 
land, hearing  Stephen  was  employed  at  home, 
entered  Normandy  with  small  force,  and  found 
it  no  difficult  matter  to  seize  several  towns.  The 
Normans,  iu  the  present  distraction  of  afiairs,  not 
well  knowing  what  prince  to  obey,  at  last  sent  an 
invitation  to  Theobald  earl  of  Blois,  king  Stephen's 
eldest  brother,    to  accept  their  dukedom,   upoii 
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the  conditidn  of  protecting  them  from  the  present 
insults  of  the  earl  of  Anjou.  But,  before  this 
matter  could  come  to  an  issue,  Stephen,  who 
upon  reduction  of  the  towns  already  mentioned, 
had  found  a  short  interval  of  quiet  from  his  Eng- 
lish subjects,  arrived  with  unexpected  speed  in 
Normandj- ;  where  Geoifry  of  Anjou  soon  fled 
before  him,  and  the  whole  duchy  came  over  to 
his  obedience;  for  the  farther  settlement  whereof, 
he  made  peace  with  the  king  of  France ;  consti- 
tuted his  son  Eustace  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
made  hira  swear  fealty  to  that  prince,  and  dt) 
him  homage.*  His  brother  Theobald,  who  began 
to  expostulate  upon  this  disappointment,  he  pa- 
cified with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  marks*: 
and  even  the  ear!  of  Anjou  himself,  who,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  made  demands  of  Stephen  for  the 
kingdom  of  England,  finding  he  was  no  equal 
match  at  present,  was  persuaded  to  become  his 
pensioner  for  five  thousand  moref. 

Stephen,  upon  his  return  to  England,  met 
with  an  account  of  new  troubles  from  the  north  ; 
for  the  king  of  Scots,  under  pretence  of  obser- 
ving his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  empress,  infested 
the  borders,  and  frequently  making  cruel  inroads, 
plundered  and  laid  waste  all  before  him. 

1138.  In  order  to  revenge  this  base  and  per- 
fidious treatment,  the  king,  in  his  march  north- 

*  The  mark  of  Normandy  is  to  b«  ubderslood  faere.  Such  a 
pension  in  that  Age  w^  equivalent  to  one  of  £  31,000  iterliog 
pi  the  pi  eseni.    D.  S. 

t  Five  thousand  marl^s  of  silver  coin  was,  in  ihis  reign,  of  the 
*ame  value  as  the  sum  of  £  77>500,  moiietn  currency,  is  now. 
'  ^lere  again  the  Noimauic  maik  leemf  to  be  lued,     D.  S. 
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ward,  sat  down  before  Bedford,  and  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  twenty  days.  This  town  Was  part  of 
the  earldom  of  Huntington,  given  by  Stephen  in 
the  late  peace  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Scottish 
king,  for  which  the.young  prince  did  homage  to 
him  ;  and  it  was  upon  that  account  defended  by 
a  garrison  of  Scots.  Upon  intelligence  of  this 
surrender,  king  D^vid,  overcome  with  fury  en- 
tered Northumberland;  where,  letting  loose  the 
rage  of  his  soldiers,  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
them  to  commit  all  manner  of  inhumanities; 
which  they  performed  in  so  execrable  a  manner 
as  would  scarce  be  credible,  if  it  were  not  at- 
tested by  almost  the  universal  consent  of  writers : 
they  ripped  up  women  with  child,  drew  out  the 
infants,  and  tossed  them  upon  the  points  of  their 
lances :  they  murdered  priests  before  the  altars ; 
then  cutting  the  heads  from  off  the  crucifixes,  in 
their  stead  put  on  the  heads  of  those  they  bad 
murdered :  with  many  other  instances  of  mon- 
strous barbarity  too  foul  to  relate  * :  but  cruelty 
being  usually  attended  with  cowardice,  this  per- 
fidious prince  upon  the  approach  of  king  Stephen 
fled  into  places  of  security.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, finding  no  enemy  on  whom  to  employ 
his  revenge,  marched  forward  into  the  country, 
xlestroying  with  fire  and  sword  all  the  southern 
parts  ;  and  would,  in  all  probability,  h^ve  made 
terrible  impressions  into  the  heart  of  Scotland, 
if  he  had  not  been  suddenly  recalled  by  a  more 
dangerous  fire  at  home,    which  had   been  kin- 

■*  !t  slioolil  be—'  too  foul  to  be  related.'     S. 
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d)e()  in  his  absence,  and  was  now  broken  out 
into  a  flame. 

Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the 
late  king,  came  into  England,  some  time  after 
the  advancement,  of  Stephen  to  the  crown;  and 
yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  time,  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  upon  the  same  condition  used  by 
the  other  nobles,  to  be  of  force  so  long  as  the 
king  should  keep  his  faith  with  him,  and  pre- 
eerve  his  dignity  inviolate:.' but,  being  in  his 
heart  wholly  devoted  to  the  mterests  of  the  em- 
press his  sister,  and  moved  by  the  persuasions  of 
several  religious  men,  he  had,  with  great  secrecy 
and  application,  so  far  practised  upon  the  levity 
or  discontent  of  several  lords,  as  to  gain  them  to 
his  party  :  for,  the  king  had,  of  late  very  much 
alienated  the  nobles  against  him  ;  first,  by  seizing 
several  of  their  persons,  and  dispossessing  them 
of  their  lands ;  and  secondly,  by  taking  into 
his  favour  William  d'Ypres,  a  flemish  com- 
mander, of  noble  birth,  but  banished  by  hb 
prince.  This  man,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
the  king  employed  chiefly  both  in  his  counctU 
and  his  armies,  and  made  bim  eati  of  Kent,  to 
the  great  envy  and  displeasure  of  his  English 
subjects.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  therefore,  and 
bis  accomplices,  having  prepared  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  an  insurrection,  it  was  agreed  among 
them,  that  while  the  king  was  engaged  against 
the  Scots,  each  of  them  should  secure  what  towos 
and  castles  they  could,  and  openly  declare  for! 
the  empress.  Accordingly  earl  Robert  suddenly 
fortified  himself  in  Bristol ;  the  rest  followed 
^ts    example;    Hereford,   Shrewsbury,   I«^dlow, 
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Dover,  ixtd  many  other  places,  wens  seized  hj  k* 

veral  lords;  and  the  defection  grew  so  formidabk; 
that,  the  king,  t»  l»s  great  grief,  Was  forced  to 
leave  his  Scottish}  expedition  unSniobed,  and  rCf 
turn  with  all  possible  speed  to  suppress  tlie  reb«l» 
lion  'begun  by  bis  subjects  j  having  first  left  the 
care  of  the  north  to  Thurstan  archbishop  of  Yoii, 
with  orders  carefully  to  obserre  the  motions  of  the 
Soots. 

Whilst  the  king  was  emplt^ed  in  the  souUi  is 
reducing  his  discontented  lords,  and  their  castle^ 
to  his-  obedience,  David,  presuming  upon  the  di>r 
tance  between  them,  ^-entered  Ei^latid  with  more 
numerous  forces,  and  greater  designs,  than  before: 
for,  wttliout  losing  more  time  than  what  was  De<- 
cessary  to  pillage  and  destroy  the  country  as  he 
marclwd,  lie  resolved  to  besiege  York ;  which,  if 
be  could  force  to  surrender,  would  serve  as:a  con- 
Tenient  frontier  against  the  Engliah.  To  this  end, 
advancing  near  the  city-,  and  having  pitched  bit 
tents,  he  sat  down  before  it  with  his  Whole  army. 
Jn  the  mean  time  archbishop  Thurstan,  having  al* 
Teady  summoned  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the 
■shire  and  parts  adjacent,  hid,  by  powerful  per* 
suauons,  incited  them  to  defend  their  counti^ 
against  a  treaclierous,  bloody,  and  restless  enemy: 
so  that  before  the  Jcing  of  Scotland  could  make 
any  progress  in  the  siege,  the  whole  power  of  Ac 
notth  was  united  against  him,  under  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  and  several  other  nobles.  Archbishop 
Thurston  happening  to  fall  sick,  could  not  goia 
person  to  the  army;  but  sent  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
-bam  in  his  stead  ;  by  whose  eucouragiements  tJie 
English,  although  in  number  far  inferiour,  adr 


f&fle««ti  boldly  toward  the  enemy,  and  offered 
iHem  batlli  j  which  waa  as  teadily  accefited  by 
thd  Seats;  *hd,  sendrag  out  a  pstrty  of  horse  to 
secure  the  rifeiii^  gtoiind,  were  immediately  at- 
tucketl  by  the  English}  and  af^er  a  sharp  dispute 
entirely  defeated.  -  lb  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the 
ki&g  of  Scota,  and  his  son  Henry  earl  of  Hunting- 
ton, gave  many  proofs  of  great  personal  valour. 
The  young  prince  fell  with  such  fierceness  npon 
a  body  of  th«  English,  that  he  utterly  broke  and 
dispersed  them ;  and  was  pursuing  his  victory, 
when  B  certain  man,  bearing  aloft  the  head  of  an 
ctkemy  he  had  cut  off,  cried  out,  It  was  the  head 
*f  the  Scottish  king ;  which  being  heard  and  be- 
Keved  on  both  sides,  the  English,  who  had  lately 
fled^  I'allied  again,  assaulting  their  enemies  with 
new  vigour;  the  Scots,  on  the  other  side,  discou- 
raged by  the  supposed  death  of  their  prince,  began 
to  turn  their  backs:  the  king  and  his  son  i^sed  all 
endeavours  to  stop  their  flight,  and  made  several 
brave  stands  against  the  enemy;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  their  army  being  fled,  and  tliemselves  al'^ 
most  encompassed,  they  were  forced  to,  give  way 
to  fortune,  and  with  much  difficulty  made  their 
escape. 

The  loss  on  the  English  side  was  inconsiderable; 
but  of  Scots,  by  general  consent  of  writers,  ten 
th^isand  wetft  slain.  And  thus  ended  the  war  of 
the  standard,  as  it  was  usually  called  by  the  au- 
thors of  that  age;  because  the  Enghsh,  upon  a 
certain  engifte  raised  the  roast  of  a  ship,  on  the 
top  whereof,  in  a  silver  box,  they  put  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  and  faspened  the  standards  of  St. 
Psteit-.and  ^het  tfiin'tB:  this^&ve  them  courage; 
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by  remembering  th^  were  to  fight  in  the  presents 
of  God:  and  served  likewise  for  a  mark  where  t* 
reessemble  whea  tbey  sliould  happen  to  be  dis- 
persed by  any  accident  or  misfortune. 

1  ]39<  Mean  time  the  king  was  equally  success- 
ful against  his  rebellious  lords  at  home,  having 
taken  most  of  their  castles  and  strong  holds ;  and 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  himself,  no  longer  able  to 
make  any  resistance,  withdrew  into  Normandy,  to 
concert  new  mvasures  with  the  empress  his  sister. 
Thus  the  king  had  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
another  expedition  into  Scotland,  to  pursue  and 
improve  his  victory,  where  he  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition :  however,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  with 
much  difficulty  to  accept  his  own  conditions  of  a 
peace;  and  David  delivered  up  to  him  his  eldest 
son  Henry,  as  hostage  for  performance  of  articles 
between  them. 

The  king,  in  his  return  homeward,  laid  siege  to 
Ludlow  castle,  which  had  not  been  reduced  with 
the  rest :  here  prince  Henry  of  Scotland,  boiling 
with  youth  and'  valour,  and  exposing  his  person 
Upon  all  occasions,  was  lifted  from  his  horse  by  an 
iron  grapple  let  down  from  the  wall,  and  would 
have  been  hoisted  up  into  the  castle,  if  the  king 
had  not  immediately  flown  to  his  assistance,  and 
brought  him  off  with  his  own  hands  by  main  force 
from  the  enemy,  whom  lie  soon  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  castle. 

1 140.  Stephen  having  thus  subdued  his  invete 
rate  enemies  the  Scots,  and  reduced  his  rebellious 
nobles,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  enjoying  a  little 
ease.  But  he  was  destined  to  the  possession  of  a 
crown  with  perpetual  disturbance;  fpf  he  was  hard,Iy 
returned 
I    z__  IV,  Google 
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retaraed  from  bis  Dortheru  expedition,  when  he  iv- 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  empress,  accompanied 
by  her  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  prepar- 
ing to  come  for  England,  in  order  to  dispute  her 
title  to  the  kingdo^i.  The  king,  who  knew  by  . 
experience  what  a  powerful  party  she  already  had 
to  espouse  her  interests,  very  reasonably  concluded, 
the  defection  ii-om  him  would  be  much  greater 
when  she  appeared  in  person  to  countenance  and 
reward  it;  he  therefore  began  again  to  repent  of 
the  licence  be  had  granted  for  building  castles, 
which  were-now  likely  to  prove  so  many  places 
of  security  for  his  enemies,  and  fortifications 
against  himself;  for  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust, 
vehemently  suspecting  his  nobles  ever  since  their 
last  revolt.  He  therefore  cast  about  for  some  ar- 
tifice to  get  into  his  hands  as  many  of  their  castles 
as  he  could  :  in  the  strength  and  magni^ceoce  of 
which  kind  of  structures,  the  bishops  had  far  out- 
done the  rest,  and  were  upon  that,  as  well  as  other 
accounts,  very  much  maligned  and  envied  by  the 
temporal  lords,  who' were  extremely  jealous  of  the 
church's  increasing  power,  and  glad  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  see  the  prelates  humbled.  The  king,  there- 
fore, having  formed  his  project,  resolved  to  make 
trial  where  it  would  be  least  invidious,  and  where 
be  could  foresee  least  danger  in  the  consequences. 
At  a  parliament  or  assembly  of  nobles  at  Oxford, 
it  was  contrived  to  raise  a  quarrel  between  the 
servants  of  some  bishops,  and  those  of  Alan  count 
of  Dinan  in  Bretagne,  lipon  a  contention  of  rooms 
in  their  inns.  Stephen  took  hold  of  this  advan- 
tage, sent  for  the  bishops,  taxed  them  with  break- 
iDg-  his  peace,  and  demanded  the  keys  of  their 

castles, 
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castles,  adding  threats  of  impriaonment  if  tbcy 
dared  to  disobey.  Those  whom  the  king  chiefly 
suspected,  or  rather  vho  had  built  thf  most  and 
strongest  castles,  were  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbuiy, 
with  his  nephew  and  natural  son  the  bishops  of 
Ely  and  Lincoln :  whom  the  king,  by  many  en- 
cumstances  of  rigour,  compelled  to  surrender, 
going  himself  in  person  to  seize  the  Devizes,  then 
esteemed  the  noblest  structure  of  Europe,  and  built 
by  the  forementiotaed  bishop  Roger ;  whose  trea- 
sure, to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  marks*,  there 
likewise  deposited,  fell,  at  the  same  time,  into  the 
king's  hand,  which  in  a  few  days  broke  the  bishop's 
heart,  already  worn  with  age  and  infirmity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  thought  a  digression  to 
say  something  of  the  fortunes  of  this  prelate;  who, 
from  the  lowest  beginnings,  came  to  be,  without 
dispute,  the  greatest  churchman  of  any  subject  in 
his  age.  It  happened  that  the  late  king  Henry,  in 
the  reign  of  his  brother,  being  at  a  village  in  Nor- 
mandy, ivanted  a  priest  to  say  mass  before  him 
and  his  train ;  when  this  man,  who  was  a  poor 
curate  thereabouts,  offered  his  service,  and  per- 
formed it  with  so  much  dexterity  and  speed,  that 
the  soldiers  who  attended  the  prince  recommended 
him  to  their  master  upon  that  account,  as  a  very 
proper  chaplain  for  military  men.  But  it  seems 
he  had  other  talents ;  for  having  gotten  into  die 
prince's  service,  he  soon  discovered  great  applicv 
tion  and  address,  much  order  and  economy  in  the 

'  This  prclnte'g  treasure  is  daubtlen  computed  by  the  tmaller 
or  Saxon  ninrk;  ibe.useofwbkli  still  prevailed  in  England  :  and 
even  thus  computed,  it  amounts  to  a  vast  sum,  equal  to  about 
£  116,350  of  modern  money.    D.  S. 
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maaagemeDt  of  his  master's  fortunes,  which  vere 
wholly  left  to  his  care.  After  Henry's  advance-  ■ 
ment  to  the  crown,  this  chaplain  grew  chief  i^ 
his  favour  and  confidence ;  was  made  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  chancellor  of  England,  employed  in  all 
his  most  weighty  afl^irs,  and  usually  left  vicegcr 
rent  of  the  realm  while  the  king  was  absent  ia 
Normandy.  He  was  among  the  first  tiiat  swore 
fealty  to  Maude  and  her  issue ;  and  among  the 
first  that  revolted  from  her  to  Stephen ;  offering 
such  reasons  in  council  for  setting  her  asidCi  as^ 
by  the, credit  and  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  were 
very  prevalent.  But  the  king,  in  a  few  years,  for- 
got all  obligations,  and  the  bishop  fell  a  sacrifice 
in  his  old  age  to  those  treasures  lie  had  been  so 

^  heaping  up  for  its  support.  A  just  reward  for  his 
ji^ratitude  toward  the  prince  that  raised  him,  to 
be  ruined  by  the  ingratitude  of  another,  whom  he 
had  been  so  very  instrumental  to  raise. 

But  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  poptf s  le- 
gate, not  able  to  endure  this  violation  of  the  church, 
called  a  council  of  all  the  prelates  to  meet  at  Win- 
chester, where  the  king  being  summoned,  appeared 
by  his  advocate,  who  pleaded  his  cause  with  much 
learning;  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  coming  to 
the  council,  declared  his  opinion,  that  although  the 
«anons  did  allow  the  bishops  to  itossess  castles,  yet 
in  dangerous-  times  they  ought  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  king.     This  opinion  Stephen  followed  very 

.  steadily,  not  yielding  a  tittle,  although  the  legate 
bis  brother  used  all  means,  both  rough  and  gentk^ 
to  work  upon  him^ 

Tiie  council  of  bishops  broke  up  without  other 
vOxct  tha&  that  of.  leaving  in  their  minds  an  im- 
"    vot.  T.  H  h'  placable 
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placable  hatred  to  the  king,  in  a  very  opportune 
juncture  for  the  interests  of  MauSe,  who,  about 
this  time,  landed  at  Portsmouth  with  her  brother 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester.  The  whole  force  she 
brought  over  for  this  expedition  consisted  but  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  knights ;  for  she  trusted 
altogether  in  her  cause  and  her  friends.  With 
this  slender  attendance  she  went  to  Arundel,  and 
was  there  received  into  the  castle  by  the  widow 
of  the  late  king ;  while  earl  Robert,  accofnpanied 
only  by  twenty  men,  marched  boldly  to  his  own 
city  of  Gloucester,  in  order  to  raise  forces  for  the 
empress,  where  the  townsmen  turned  out  the  king's 
garrison  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  approach. 

King  Stephen  was  not  surprised  at  the  news  of 
the  empress's  arrival,  being  a  thing  he  had  always 
counted  upon,  and  was  long  preparing  himself 
against.  He  was  glad  to  hear  how  ill  she  wai 
provided,  and  resolved  to  use  the  opportunity  of 
her  brother's  absence;  for,  hasting  down  to  Arun- 
del with  a  sufficient  strength,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
castle,  in  hopes,  by  securing  her  person,  to  put  a 
speedy  end  to  the  war. 

But  there  wanted  not  some  very  near  about  the 
king,  who,  favouring  the  party  of  Maude,  had 
credit  enough  to  prevail  with  him  not  to  venture 
time  and  reputation  against  an  impregnable  for- 
^  tress,  but  rather,  by  withdrawing  his  forces,  per- 
mit her  to  retire  to  some  less  fortified  plac^  where 
she  might  more  easily  full  into  his, hands.  This 
advice  the  king  took  against  his  own  opinion;  tb< 
empress  fled  out  of  Arundel  by  night;  and,  after 
frequent  shifting  her  stages  through  several  towns, 
which  had  already  declafed  in  itet  j&vour,  fixe4 
f  hewdf 
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herself  at  last  at  Lincoln ;  where,  having  all  things 
provided  necessary  for  her  defence,  she  resolved 
to  continue,  and  expect  either  a  general  revolt  of 
the  English  to  her  side,  or  the  decision  of  war 
between  the  king  and  her  brother. 

1 141.  But  Stephen,  who  had  pursued  the  em- 
press from  place  to  place,  hearing  she  had  shut 
herself  up  in  Lincoln,  resolved  to  give  her  no  rest; 
and  to  help  on  his  design,  it  fell  out  that  the 
citizens,  in  hatred  to  the  earl  of  Chester,  who 
commanded  there  for  the  empress,  sent  a  private 
invitation  to  the  king,  with  promise  to  deliver 
the  town  and  their  governor  into,  his  hands.  The 
king  came  accordingly,  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  town ;  but  Maude  and  the  earl  made  their 
escape  a  few  days  before.  However,  many  great 
persons  of  Maude's  party  remained  prisoners  to 
the  king,  and  among  the  rest  the  earl  of  Chester's 
wife,  who  was  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester. 
These  two  earls  resolving  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
their  friends,  marched  with  all  their  forces  near 
Lincoln,  where  they  found  the  enemy  drawn  up 
and  ready  to  receive  them.  The  next  morning, 
after  battle  offered  by  the  lords,  and  accepted  by 
the  king,  both  sides  made  ready  to  engage.  The 
king  having  disposed  his  cavalry  on  each  wing, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  foot,  in  whom 
he  reposed  n)0st  confidence.  The  army  of  the 
lords  was  divided  in  three  bodies ;  those  whom 
king  Stephen  had  banished  were  placed  in  the 
middle,  the  earl  of  Chester  led  the  van,  and  the 
earl  of  Gloucester  commanded  the  rear.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  tirst  with  equal  advantage,  and* 
great  obstinacy  on  both  sides  ;  at  length  the  right 
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wing  of  the  king's  horse,  pressed  by  the  earl  of 
Chester,  gallopped  away,  not  without  suspicion 
of  treachery ;  the  left  followed  the  example  The 
king  beheld  their  flight,  and,  encoura^Qg  those 
about  him,  fell  with  undaunted  valour  upon  the 
enemy ;  and  being  for  some  time  bravely  second- 
ed by  his  foot,  did  great  execution.  At  length 
overpowered  by  numbers,  his  men  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  Stephen  was  left  almost  alone  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  wherewith  he  opposed  his  per- 
son against  a  whole  victorious  army,  nor  durst 
any  be  so  hardy  to  approach  him ;  the .  sword 
breaktDg,  a  citizen  of  Lincoln  put  into  his  hands 
a.  Danish  battle-axe,  with  which  he  struck  to  the 
ground  tlie  earl  of  Chester*,  who  presumed  to 
come  within  his  reach.  But  this  weapon  likewise 
flying  in  pieces  with  the  force  of  those  i^rioua 
blows  he  dealt  on  all  sides,  a  bold  knight  of  the 
empress's  party,  named  William  Je  Keynes,  laid 
hold  on  his  helmet,  and  immediately  cried  out  ta 
his  fellows,  "  I  have  got  the  king."  Then  t^ 
rest  ran  in,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  king  being  thus  secured,  was  presented  to 
the  empress,  then  at  Gloucester,  and  by  her  orders 
conveyed  to  Bristol ;  where  he  continued  in  striet 
custody  nine  months,  althqugh  with  honourable 
treatment  for  some  time,  until  either  upon  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  escape,  or  in  malice  to 
the  Londoners,  who  had  a  great  affection  ibr  their 
king,  he  was,  by  express  command  from  the  em- 

*  The  earl  of  Chester  lived  nevertheless  to  £^  other 'battla^ 
Hid  die^  twelve  yoaa  aftcTtftird  by  poison.    D.  $. 
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press,  laid  in  iroQs/and  used  with  other  circun^ 
stances  of  severity. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  a  general  defec- 
tion of  almost  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Anjou,  husband  to  the  empress,  upon  the  fame 
of  the  king's  defeat  and  imprisonment,  reduced 
•without  any  difficulty  the  whole  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy to  his  obedience. 

The  legate  himself,  although  brother  to  king 
Stephen,  received  her  at  Winchester  with  great 
solemnity,  accepted  her  oath  for  governing  with  ' 
jusiice,  redressing  grievances,  and  supporting  the 
rights  of  the  church,  and  took  the  old  condi- 
tional one  of  fealty  to  her ;  then  in  an  assembly 
of  bishops  and  clergy  convoked  for  the  purpose, 
he  displayed  the  miscarriages  of  his  brother,  and 
declared  his  approbation  of  the  empress  to  be 
queen  ;  to  which  they  unanimously  agreed.  To 
complete  all,  he  prevailed  by  his  credit  with  the 
Londoners,  who  stood  out  the  last  of  any,  to 
acknowledge  and  receive  her  into  tiie  city,  where 
she  arrived  at  length  in  great  pomp,  and  with 
general  satisfaction. 

But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  princess  to 
possess  many  weaknesses  that  are  charged  to  the 
sex,  and  very  few  of  its  commendable  qualities : 
she  was  now  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  tlie  county  of  Kent,  where  Wil- 
liam d'Ypres  pretended  to  keep  up  a  small  party 
for  the  king ;  when,  by  her  pride,  wilfulness,  in- 
discretion, and  a  disobliging  behaviour,  she  soon 
turned  the  hearts  of  all  men  against  her,  and  in  a 
shorftime  lost  the  fruits  of  that  victory  and  suc- 
cess, which  had  been  so  hardly  gained  by  the 
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prudence  and  valour  of  ber  excellent  brother. 
The  first  occasion  she  took  to  discover  the  per- 
verseness  of  her  nature,  was  in  the  treatment 
of  Maude,  the  wife  of  king  Stephen,  a  lady  of 
great  virtue  and  courage  above  her  sex ;  who, 
coming  to  the  empress  an  humble  suitor  in  behalf 
■of  her  husband,  offered,  as  a  price  of  his  liberty, 
that  he  should  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile,  or  in  a  con- 
vent; but  this  request  was  rejected  with  scorn 
and  reproaches ;  and  the  queen  finding  all  en- 
treaties to  no  purpose,  writ  to  her  son  Eustace  to 
let  him  understand  the  ill  success  of  her  negotia- 
tion, that  no  relief  was  to  be  otherwise  hoped  for 
than  by  arms  ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  raise 
immediately  what  forces  he  could  for  the  relief  of 
his  father. 

Her  next  miscarriage  was  toward  the  I^ndon- 
ers,  who  presented  her  a  petition  for  redressing 
certain  rigorous  laws  of  her  father,  and  restoring 
those  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  empress 
put  them  off  for  a  time  with  excuses,  but  at  last 
discovered  some  displeasure  at  their  importunity. 
The  citizens,  who  had  with  much  difficulty  been 
persuaded  to  receive  her  against  their  inclinations, 
which  stood  wholly  for  the  king,  were  moved 
with  !ndiguati(m  at  ber  unreasonable  refusal  of 
their  just  demands,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  seize  her  person.  But  she  had  timely  notice 
of  their  design,  and  leaving  tbc  city  by  night  in 
disguise  fled  to  Oxford. 

A  third  false  step  the  empress  made,  was,  in  re- 
fusing her  new  powerful  friend  the  legate  a  fa- 
vour he  desired  in  behalf  of  Eustace,  thekjog'* 
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son,  to  grant  him  ttie  lands  and  honours  held  by 
his  father  before  he  came  to  the  crown.  She  had 
made  large  promises  to  this  prelate,  that  she 
would  be  directed  in  all  things  by  his  advice; 
and  to  be  refused  upon  his  first  application  a  small 
favour  for  his  own  nephew,  stung  him  to  the 
.quick ;  however,  he  governed  his  resentments  a 
while,  but  began  at  the  same  time  to  resume  his 
affection  for  his  brother.  These  thoughts  were 
cultivated  with  great  address  by  queen  Maude ; 
who  prevailed  at  last  so  far  upon  the  legate,  that 
private  measures  were  agreed  between  them  for 
restoring  Stephen  to  his  liberty  and  crown.  The 
bishop  took  leave  of  the  empress  upon  some  plan-  . 
sible  pretence,  and  retired  to  Winchester ;  where 
he  gave  directions  for  supplying  with  men  and 
provision  several  strong  castles  he  had  built  in  his 
diocese,  while  the  queen  with  her  son  Eustace 
prevailed  with  the  Londoners  and  men  of  Kent 
to  rise  in  great  numbers  for  the  king ;  and  a  pow- 
erful army  was  quickly  on  foot,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  d'Ypves  eavl  of  Kent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  empress  began  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  errors  she  had  committed ;  and  in  . 
hope  either  to  retrieve  the  friendship  of  the  legate, 
or  take  him  prisoner,  marched  with  her  army  to 
Winchester  ;  where  being  received  and  lodged  in 
the  castle,  she  sent  immediately  for  the  legate, 
spoke  much  in  excuse  of  what  was  past,  and  used 
all  endeavours  to  regain  him  to  her  interests. 
Bishop  Henry,  on  the  other  side,  amused  her 
with  dubious  answers,  and  kept  her  in  suspense 
for  some  days ;  but  sent  privately  at  tlie  same 
time  to  the  king's  army,  desiring  them  to  advance 
-     with 
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with  all  possible  speed  ;  which"  was  executed  with 
so  much  diligence,  that  the  empress  and  her  bro- 
ther had  only  time  with  their  troopD  to  march  a  . 
back  way  out  of  the  town.  They  were  pursued 
by  the  enemy  so  close  in  the  rear,  that  the  empress 
had  hardly  time,  by  counterfeiting  herself  dead, 
to  make  her  escape ;  in  which  posture  she  was 
carried  'as  a  corpse  to  Gloucester ;  but  the  earl 
her  brother,  while  he  made  what  opposition  he 
Could,  with  design  to  stop  her  pursuers,  was  him- 
self taken  prisoner,  with  great  slaughter  of  his 
men.  After  the  battle,  the  earl  was  in  his  turn 
presented  to  queen  Maude,  and  by  her  command 
sent  to  Rochester,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  king. 

Thus  the  heads  of  both  parties  were  each  in  the 
power  of  his  enemy,  and  Fortune  seemed  to  have 
dealt  with  great  equality  between  them.  Two 
factions  divided  the  whole  kingdom,  and  as  it 
nsually  happens,  private  anunosities  were  inflamed 
by  the  quarrel  of  the  publfck  ;  which  introduced  . 
a  miserable  face  of  things  throughout  the  land, 
whereof  the  writers  of  our  English  story  give  me- 
lancholy descriptions,  not  to  be  repeated  in  this 
history ;  since  the  usual  effects  of  civil  war  are 
obvious  to*  conceive,  and  tiresome  as  well  as 
useless  to*  relate.  However,  as  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  king  and  empress  was  grounded  upon 
a  cause,  that  in  its  own  nature  little  concerned 
the  interests  of  the  people,  this  was  thought  a 
convenient  juncture  for  transacting  a  peace,  to 

•  Thie  bIiquW  be,—'  are  obvious  to  fie  cottcdvcd,  snd  tiresoma 
u  well  as  uselesE  to  be  related.'     S. 
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which  there  appeared  a  universal  disposition.  Se- 
veral expedients  were  proposed  ;  but  earl  Robert 
would  consent  upon  no  other  terms  than  the  de- 
posing of  Stephen,  and  immediate  deKvery  of  die 
crown  to  his  sister.  These  debates  lasted  fojr 
some  months,  until  the  two  prisoners,  weary  of 
^eir  long  constraint,  .by  mutual  consent  were  ex- 
changed for  each  other,  and  all  thoughts  of  agree- 
ment laid  aside. 

The  king,  upon  recovery  of  his  freedom,  hasten- 
ed to  London,  to  get  supplies  of  men  and  money 
for  renewing  the  war.  He  there  found  that  his 
brother  of  Winchester  had,  in  a  council  of  bi- 
shops'and  abbots,  renounced  all  obedience  to  the 
empress,  and  persuaded  the  assembly  to  follow 
his  example.  The  legate  in  excuse  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, loaded  her  with  infamy,  prodaced  several 
instances  wherein  she  had  broken  the  oath  she 
took  when  he  received  her  as  queen,  and  upon 
which  his  obedience  was  grounded  ;  said,  he  had 
received  information  that  she  had  a  design  upon 
his  life. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  oaths  of  fealty  in 
this  prince's  reign  were  feeble  ties  for  bindipg  the 
subject  to  any  reasonable  degree  of  obedience; 
and  the  warmest  advocates  for  liberty  cannot  but 
allow,  from  those  examples  here  produced,  that 
it  is  very  possible  for  people  to  run  upon  great 
extremes  in  this  matter :  that  a  monareh  may  be 
too  much  limited,  and  a  subject  loo  little ;  where- 
of the  consequences  have  been  fully  as  pernicious, 
for  the  time,  as  the  worst  that  can  be  apprehend- 
ed from  arbitrary  power  in  all  its  heights,  although 
pot  perhaps  so  la^g  or  so  hard  to  be  remedied ; 
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since  all  the  miseries  of  this  kinjs^doin,  during  the 
period  we  are  treating  of,  were  manifestly  owing 
to  that  continual  violation  of  such  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, as  appear  to  have  been  contrived  on  pur- 
pose by  ambitious  men  to  be  broken  at  pleasure, 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  perjury ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  keep  the  prince  in  a  continual 
slavish  dependance. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester,  soon  after  his  release, 
went  over  into  Normandy,  where  he  found  the 
earl  of  Anjou  employed  in  completing  the  con- 
quest of  that  tluchy;  there  he  delivered  hio)  the 
sons  of  several  English  noblemen,  to  be  kept  as 
hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity  to  the  empress ; 
and  used  many  arguments  for  persuading  him  to 
come  over  in  person  with  an  army  to  her  assistance : 
but  Geoifry  excused  himself  by  the  importance 
of  other  affairs,  and  the  danger  of  exposing  the 
dominions  he  had  newly  acquired  to  rebellions 
in  his  absence.  However,  he  lent  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  a  supply  of  four  hundred  men,  and 
Sent  along  with  him  his  eldest  son  Henry,  to  com- 
fort his  mother,  and  be  shown  to  the  people. 

During  the  short  absence  of  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  empress  was  closely  besieged  in  Oxford 
by  the  king;  and  provision  beginning  to  fail,  she 
was  in  cruel  apprehensions  of  falling  into  his  hands. 
This  gave  her  occasion  to  put  in  practice  the  only 
talent  wherein  she  seemed  to  excel,  which  was, 
that  of  contriving  some  little  shift  or  expediency 
to  secure  her  person  upon  any  sudden  emergency. 
A  long  season  of  frost  had  made  the  Thames 
passable  upon  the  ice,  and  much  snow  lay  on  the 
ground;' Maude,  with  some  few  attendants  clad 
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all  in  white,  to  avoid  being  discovered  from  the 
king's  camp,  crossed  the  river  at  midnight  on  foot, 
and  travelling  all  night,  got  safe  to  Wallingford 
castle,  where  her  brother  and  young  son  Henry, 
newly  returned  from  France,  arrived  soon  after, 
to  her  great  satisfaction :  but  Oxford,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  news  of  her  flight,  surrendered  to 
the  king. 

However,  this  disgrace  was  fully  compensated 
floon  after  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  which 
iiappened  to  king  Stephen  ;  for  while  he  and  his 
-brother  of  Winchester  vreie  fortifying  a  nunnery 
at  Wilton,  to  bridle  his  enemies  at  Salisbury,  who 
very  much  harassed  those  parts  by  their  frequentex- 
cursions  ;  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  watched  all 
opportunities,  came  unaware  with  a  strong  body 
of  men,  and  set  fire  to  the  nunnery  while  the  king 
himself  was  in  it.  Stephen,  upon  the  sudden  sur- 
prise of  the  thing,  wholly  lost  or  forgot  his  usual 
courage,  and  fled  shamefully  away,  leaving  his  sol- 
diers to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  earl. 

During  the  rest  of  the  war,  although  it  lasted 
nine  years  longer,  there  is  little  memorable  re- 
corded by  any  writer ;  whether  the  parties  J>eing 
pretty  equal,  and  both  sufficiently  tired  with  so 
Jong  a  contention,  wanted  vigour  and  spirit  to 
make  a  thorough  conquest,  and  only  endeavoured 
.to  keep  what  they  had;  or  whether  the  multitude 
of  strong  castles,  whose  number  daily  increased, 
made  it  very  difficult  to  end  a  war  between  two 
contending  powers  almost  in  balance ;  let'  the 
cause  be  what  it  will,  the  whole  time  passed  in 
mutual  sieges,  surprises,  revolts,  surrenders  of 
fortified  places,  without  any  decisive  action,  or 
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■Other  event  of  importance  to  be  related.  By 
which  at  length  the  very  -genius  of  the  peopk 
became  wholly  bent  upon  a  life  of  spoil,  robbery, 
and  plunder ;  many  of  the  nobles,  althoogh  pre- 
tending to  hold  their  castles  foe  the  king  or  tiie 
empress,  lived  like  petty  independant  princes  in  l 
perpetual  state  of  war  against  their  neighbours; 
the  fields  lay  uncultivated,  all  the  arts  of  civil  life 
Were  banished,  no  veneration  left  for  sacred  per- 
sons or  things ;  in  short,  no  law,  truth,  or  reli- 
gion, among  men,  but  a  scene  of  universal  miseiy, 
attended  with  allth^  consequences  of  an  embroiled 
and  distracted  state. 

About  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king's  rago, 
young  Henry,  now  growing  toward  a  man,  wa 
sent  for  to  France  by  a  message  A'om  his  father, 
who  was  desirous  to  see  him  ;  but  left  a  cona- 
derable  party  in.  England,  to  adhere  to  his  inte-' 
rests ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  (as  some  write) 
the  empress  herself,  grown  weary  of  contending 
any  longer  in  a  cause  where  she  had  met  with 
nothing  but  misfortunes  of  her  own  procuring, 
left  the  kingdom  likewise,  and  retired  to  her  hus- 
band. Nor  \Vas  this  the  only  good  fortune  that 
befel  Stephen ;  for,  before  the  year  ended,  the 
main  prop  and  pillar  of  his  enemies  was  taken 
away  by  death ;  this  was  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
than  whom  there  have  been  few  private  peraons 
known  in  the  world  that  deserve  a  fairer  place  and 
character  in  the  registers  of  time,  for  his  invio- 
lable faith,  disinterested  friendship,  indefatigable 
zeal,  firm  constancy  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  and 
unparalleled  generosity  in  the  conduct  thereof:  he 
adhered  to  his  sister  in  all  her  fortunes,  to  the  ruin 
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of  his  own  :  he  placed  a  crown  on  her  head  ;  and 
when  she  bad  lost  it  by  herfolly  and  perversenesa, 
refused  the  greatest  offers  from  a  victorious  enemy, 
who  had  him  in  his  power,  and  chose  to  continue 
a  prisoner  rather  than  recover  his  liberty  by  any 
hazard  to  her  pretensions:  4iebore  up  her  sinking 
title  in  spite  of  her  own  frequent  miscarriages,  and 
at  last  died  in  her  cause,  by  a  fever  contracted 
with  perpetual  toils  for  her  service.  An  example 
fit  to  be  shown  the  world,  although  few  perhaps 
are  likely  to  follow  it;  but,  however,  a  small  tri- 
bute of  praise,  justly  .due  to  extraordinary  virtue, 
may  prove  no  ill  expedient  to  epcourage  imi- 
tation. 

But  the  death  of  this  lord,  together  with  the 
absence  of  the  empress  and  her  son  in  France, 
added  very  little  to  the  quiet  or  security  of  the 
king.  For  the  earl  of  Gloucester  suspecting  the 
6delity  of  the  lords,  had,  with  great  sagacity,  de- 
livered their  sons  to  the  earl  of  Anjou,  to  be  kept 
as  pledges  for  their  fathers'  fidelity,  as  we  have 
before  related  ;  by  which  means  a  powerful  party 
was  still  kept  up  against  Stephen,  too  strong  to  be 
suddenly  broken.  Besides,  he  had,  by  an  unusual 
strain  of  his  conduct,  lately  lost  much  good- will, 
as  well  as  reputation,  in  committing  an  act  of  vio- 
lence and  fraud  on  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Ches- 
ter, a  principal  adherent  of  the  empress.  This 
nobleman,  of  great  power  and  possessions,  had 
newly  reconciled  himself  to  Stephen,  and  came  to 
his  court  at  Northampton  ;  where,  against  all  laws 
of  hospitality,  as  well  as  common  faith  and  jus- 
tice, ^e  was  committed  to  prison,  and  forced  to 
>  "buy 
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buy  his  liberty  with  the  surrender  of  Lincoln,  and 
all  his  other  places,  into  the  king's  hands. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  turbulent  posture  about 
two  years,  (he  nobles  neither  trusting  the  king, 
nor  each  other.  The  number  of  castles  still  in- 
creased, which  every  man  who  had  any  posses- 
.  J ._  sions  was  forced  to.build,  or  else  become  a 
prey  to  his  powerful  neighbours.  This  was 
thought  a  convenient  juncture,  by  the  empress 
and  her  friends,  for  sending  young  prince  Henry 
to  try  his  fortune  in  England  ;  where  he  landed 
at  che  head  of  a  considerable  number  of  horse  and 
foot,  although  he  was  then  but  sixteen  years  old. 
Immediately  afYer  his  arrival  he  went  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  met  his  cousin,  David  king  of  Scots,  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  knight,  afler  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  young  princes  and  noblemen  in  that  age. 
The  king  of  England,  who  had  soon  intelligence 
of  Henry's  landing  and  motions,  marched  down 
to  secure  York,  against  which  he  expected  the 
first, attempt  of  his  enemy  was  designed.  But, 
whatever  the  cause  might  be,  (wherein  the  writers 
of  those  ages  are  cither  silent  or  unsatisfactory)  both 
armies  remained  at  that  secure  distance  for  three 
1150  "^°"'^si  after  which  Henry  returned  back 
to  Normandy,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  the 
state  of  confusion  he  found  it  at  his  coming. 

The  fortunes  of  this  young  prince  Henry  Fitz- 
empress  now  began  to  advance  by  great  and  sud- 
den steps,  whereof  it  will  be  no  digression  to 
inform  the  reader,  as  well  upon  the  connexidn 
they  have  \vith  the  affairs  at  ho">e  about  this 
time,  as  because  they  concern  the  immediate  suo- 
cessor  to  the  crown. 

1151.* 
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J 151.  Prince  Henry's  voyage  to  France  was 
Soon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  father  GeofFry 
earl  of  Anjou,  whereby  the  son  became  possessed 
.-■  of  that  earldom,  together  with  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  ;  but  in  as  hort  time  after  he 
Tery  much  enlarged  his  dominions  by  a  marriage, 
in  which  he  consulted  his  reputation  less  than  his 
advantage.  For,  Lewis  the  Young,  king  of 
France,  was  lately  divorced  from  his  wife  Eleanor; 
who,  as  the  French  writers  relate,  bore  a  great 
contempt  and  hatred  to  her  husband,  and  had 
long  desired  such  a  separation.  Other  authors 
give  her  not  so  fair  a  character;  but  whatever 
might  be  the  real  cause,  the  pretext  was  con- 
sanguinity in  the  fourth  degree.  Henry  was  con- 
tent to  accept  this  lady  with  ail  her  faults,  and  in 
her  right  became  duke  of  Aquitain,  and  earl  of 
Poitou,  very  considerable  provinces,  added  to  his 
other  dominions. 

But  the  two  kings  of  France  and  England  be- 
gan to  apprehend  much  danger  from  the  sudden 
greatness  of  a  young  ambitious  prince  ;  and  their 
interests  were  jointly  concerned  to  check  his 
growth.  Duke  Henry  was  now  ready  to, sail 
for  England,  in  a  condition  to  assert  his  title 
uppn  more  equal  terms ;  when  tlie  king  of  France, 
in  conjunction  with  Eustace,  king  Stephen's 
8on,  and  GeofFry,  the  duke's  own  brother,  sud- 
denly entered  into  his  dominions  with  a  mighty 
army ;  took  the  castle  of  Neumarch^  by  storm, 
and  -laid  siege  to  that  of  Angers.  The  duke, 
by  this  incident,  was  forced  to  lay  aside  his 
thoughts  of  England,  and  marriiing  boldly  to- 
ward the  enemy,  resolved  to  relieve  the  besieged ; 

but 
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but  finding  they  had  already  taken  die  castle^ 
he  thought  it  beat  to  make  a  diversion,  by  car< 
lying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country ;  where 
he  left  all  to  the  mercy  of  his  soldiers,  surprised 
and  burnt  several  castles,  and  made  great  de- 
vastations wherever  he  came.  This  proceeding 
answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  the 
king  of  France  thought  he  had  already  done 
enough  for  his  honour,  and  began  to  groT 
weary  of  a  ruinous  war,  which  was  likely  to 
be  protracted.  The  conditions  of  a  peac^  by 
the  intervention  of  some  religious  men,  were 
soon  agreed.  The  duke,  after  some  time  speit 
in  settling  his  affairs,  and  preparing  all  things 
necessary  for  his  intended  expedition,  set  sail  for 
England,  where  he  landed  the  same  year  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  knights^ 
and  three  thousand  foot. 

Some  time  before  Henry  landed,  the  king  had 
conceived  a  project  to  disappoint  his  designs, 
by  confirming  the  crown  upon  himself  and  his 
own  posterity.  He  sent  for  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  several  other  prelates,  and 
proposed  tliat  his  son  Eustace  should  be 
crowned  king  with  all  the  usual  solemnity:  but 
the  bishops  absolutely  refused  to  perform  the 
office,  by  express  orders  from  the  pope;  who 
was  the  enemy  to  Stephen,  partly  upon  account 
of  his  unjust  or  declining  cause,  but  chiefly 
for  his  stiict  alliance  with  the  king  of  France 
who  was  then  engaged  in  a  quarrel  against  ibat 
see,  upon  a  very  tender  point  relating  to  die 
revenues  of  vacant  churches.  The  king  aod 
his  son  were  both  enraged  at  this  bishop's  re- 
fusal. 


fusalj  and  kept  them  prisoners  in  the  chamber 
where  they  assembled, :  with  many  threats  to 
ibrec  them  to  a  cotnpliailce,  and  some  other 
circumstances  of  rigour;  but  all  to  no  purpose,' 
so  that  he  was  at  length  forced  to  desist.  But 
the  archbishop,  to  avoid  farther  vexation,  6ed  the 
realm. 

This  contrivance  of  crowning  the  son  during 
the  life  and'reign  of  the  father,  which  appears  so 
absurd  in  speculation,  was  actually  performed 
in  the  succeeding  reign  ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  those  two  princes  of  French  birth; 
and  extraction,  in  imitation  of  the  like  practice 
in  their  native  country,  where  it  was  usual  for 
kings  grown  old  and  infirm,  or  swayed  by  pa- 
ternal indulgence,  to  receive  their  eldest  son  intO' 
a  share  of  the  administration,  with  the  title  of 
king ;  a  custom  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  the 
later  emperors  of  Rome,  who  adopted  their  Caesars 
after  the  like  manner. 

1J53.  The  king  was  employed  in  his  usual  ex- 
ercise of  besieging  castles,  when  the  news  was 
brought  of  Henry's  arrival.  He  left  the  work  he- 
was  about,  and  marched  directly  against  the 
duke,  who  was  then  sat  down  before  Malmesbury. 
But  Stephen  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
immediately  offered  him  battle.  The  duk^  al- 
though his  army  was  much  increased  by  con- 
tinual revolts,  thought  it  best  to  gain  time,  being 
still  in  number  far  inferiour  to  the  king,  and 
therefore  kept  himself  strongly  intrenched.  There 
is  some  difference  among  writers  about  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  war:  however,  it  is  generally 
ftgreed,  t}iat  in  a  short  time  after,  the  two  armies 
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met,  and  were  piepared  for  battle;  vbea  ^ 
nobjes  on.  both  sides,  either  dreading  tbe  conse- 
quences,  or  weary  of  a  tedious  war,  prevailed 
with  the  king  aad  duke  to  agree  to  a  truce  for 
some  days  in  order  to  a  peace ;  which  va» 
iciolently  opposed  by  Eustace  the  king's  son, 
a  youth  of  great  spirit  and  courage,  because 
he  knew  very  well  it  could  not  be  built  but 
upon  the  ruin  of  his  interests;  and  therefore 
finding  be  could  not  prevail,  he  left  the  army 
in  a  rage,  and,  attended  by  some  foUowera^ 
endeavoured  to  satiate  his  fury,  by  destroying 
the  country  in  his  march:  but  in  a  few  days, 
as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  a  castle  of  his  own,  be  fell 
suddenly  dead,  ather  through  giief,  madness, 
or  poison. 

The  truce  was  now  expired,  and  the.  duke  began 
to  renew,  the  war  with  firesh  vigour;  but  the  king 
was  wholly  dispirited  upon  this  fatal  accident, 
and  now  first  began  to  entertain  real  thougfats. 
of  a  peace.  He  had  lost  a  son  whom  he  (karly 
loved,,  and  with  htm  he  likewise  lost  the^alliature 
of  the  Frencli  king,  to  whose  sister  the. young 
prince  was  married.  He  had  indeed  another  son, 
left,  but  little 'esteemed  by  the  nobles  and  peo- 
ple; nor,  as  it  appears,  much  re^rded  by  hi& 
father.  He  was  now  in  the  decline  of  his  Age,. 
decayed  in.  his  health,  forsaken  by  hia  frienda, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Eustace,  fell  dai^  from 
him;  and  having  no  farther  care  at  heart  for' 
Hs  posterity,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  sa^' 
repose  for  his  person.  The  nobles  soon,  observed' 
this  disposition  in.  their  king,  which  was  so. 
n^reeable  to.  their  own;    therefore -by    general - 
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consent,  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  appointed  mediator  between  both  princes. 
All  matters  were  soon  agreed ;  an  assonbly  of  ■ 
lords  was  convened  at  Winchester,  where  the 
king  received  the  duke  with  great  marks  of 
courtesy  and  kindness.  There  the  peace  was  con- 
firmed by  the  king's  charter,  wherein  are  ex- 
pressed the  terms  of  agreement.  But  I  shall  re- 
late only  the  principal. 

The  king,  by  this  charter,  acknowledged 
Henry  for  lawful  successor  to  the  crown;  in 
■which  capacity  all  the  nobles  paid  him  homage: 
and  Henry  himself,  with  his  party,  paid  homage 
to  Stephen.  There  is  Hkewise  a  reservation  for 
"William,  the  king's  son,  of  all  the  honours  pos- 
sessed by  his  farther  before  he  came  to  tlie 
crown.  The  king  likewise  acknowledges  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects  to  be  no  longer  due  to 
him  than  he  shall  observe  the  conditions  of  this 
charter.  And  for  the  performance  of  these  ar- 
ticles, the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  appointed 
guarantees.  There  were  some  other  articles 
agreed  on,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
charter ;  as,  a  general  pardon  ;  a  restitution,  to 
the  right  owners,  of  those  lands  and  possessions, 
which  .had  been  usurped  in  the  time  of  the 
troubles ;  that  all  castles  built  during  the  war 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  which  are  said' 
to  have  been  above  eleven  hundred;  that  the 
rights  of  the  church  should  be  preserved;  with 
other  matters  of  less  moment. 

Thus,  by  the  prudence  of  archbishop  Theobald, 

the  moderation  of  the  two  princes  engaged,  arid' 

the  universal  inclination  of  the  people,  a  happy 
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period  was  put  to  this  tedious  and  troublesome 
war ;  men  began  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  long 
peace  :  nor  was  it  easy  to  foresee  what  could  pos- 
sibly arise  to  disturb  it ;  when  discovery  was 
made,  by  accident,  of  a  most  horrible  piece  of 
treachery,  which,  if  it  had  metwitli  success, 
would  have  once  more  set  the  whole  nation  in  a 
flame.  The  duke,  after  the  peace,  attended  the 
king  to  London,  to  be  shown  to  the  people  as 
the  undoubted  successor  to  the  crown;  and  ha- 
ving made  a  progress  together  through  some  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  came  to  Canterbury ; 
where  Henry  received  private  notice  of  a  design 
upon  his  life.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  king  employed  in  his  wars-  a  body  of  Flem- 
ings, to  the  great  discontent  of  his  own 'Subjects, 
with  whom  they  were  very  ungracious.  These 
foreigners  were  much  discontented  at  the  peac^ 
whereby  they  were  hkely  to  become  useless  and 
burdensome  to  the  present  king,  and  hateful  to 
the  successor.  To  prevent  which,  the  pommand- 
ers  among  them  began  to  practise  upon  the  levity 
and  ambition  of  William  the  king's  son.  Th^ 
urged  the  indignity  he  had  received  in  being  de- 
prived of  his  birthright ;  offered  to  support  his 
title  by  their  valour,  as  they  had  done  that  of  his 
father ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  their  intentions,  to 
remove  the  chief  impediment  by  dispatching  bis 
rival  out  of  the  world.  The  young  prince  was 
easily  wrought  upon  to  be  at  the  head  of  this 
conspiracy  ;  time  and  place  were  fixed  ;  when, 
upon  the  day  appointed,  William  broke  his  leg 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  the  conspirators 
wanting  their  leader  immediately  dispersed.  This 
disappointment 
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disappointmeDt  and  delay,  as  it  usually  happeuis 
among  conspirators,  wei-e  soon  followed  by  a  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  plot;  whereof  the  duke,  with 
great  discretion,  made  no  other  use  than  to  con- 
sult his  own  safety  ;  therefore,  without  any  show 
of  suspicion  or  displeasure,  he  took  leave  of  the 
king,  and  returned  to  Normandy. 

U54.  Stephen  lived  not  above  a  year  to  share 
the  happiness  of  this  peace  with  his  people ;  in 
which  time  he  made  a  progress  through  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  gained  universal 
love  and  veneration,  by  a  most  affable  and  cour- 
teous behaviour  to  all  men.  A  few  mdnths  after 
his  return  he  went  to  Dover,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  where,  after  a 
short  sickness,  he  died  of  the  iliac  passion,  to- 
gether with  his  old  distemper  the  hemorrhoids, 
upon  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of 
his  reign. 

He  was  a  prince  of  wonderful  endowments, 
both  in,  body  and  mind :  in  his  person  tall  and 
graceful,  of  great  strength  as  well  as  vigour:  he 
had  a  large  portion  of  most  virtues  that  can  be 
useful  in  a  king  toward  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects or  himself;  courtesy  and  valour,  liberality 
and  clemency,  in  an  eminent  degree;  especially 
the  last,  which  he  carried  to  an  extreme,  though 
very  pardonable,  yet  hardly  consisting  with  pru- 
dence, or  his  own  safety.  ■  If  we  except  his  usur- 
pation of  the  crown,  he  must  be  allowed  a  prince 
of  great  justice;  which  most  writers  affirm  to 
have  been  always  unblemished,  except  in  that 
single  instance :  for,  as  to  his  treatment  of  the 
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bishops  and  the  earl  of  Chester,  it  seems  very  ex- 
cusable by  the  necessity  of  the  time;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion,  if  he  had  not  used  that  pro- 
ceeding with  the  latter,  it  would  have  cost  him 
his  crown.  Perhaps  his  injustice  to  the  empress 
might  likewise  admit  a  little  extenuation.  Four 
kings  successively  had  sat  on  the  throne  without 
any  regard  to  lineal  descent ;  a  period  beyond  the 
memory  of  most  men  then  alive ;  wherehy  the 
people  had  lost  much  of  that  devotion  they  were 
used  to  bear  toward  an  established  succession : 
besides,  the  government  of  a  woman  was  then  a 
thing  unknown,  and  for  that  reason  disliked  by 
all  who  professed  to  hate  innovations. 

But  the  wisdom  of  this  prince  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  rest  of  his  virtues.  He  came  to  the 
crown  upon  as  fair  a  title  as  his  predecessor,  be- 
ing elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  nobles, 
through  the  credit  of  his  brother,  and  his  own 
personal  merit.  He  had  no  disturbance  for  some 
time,  which  he  might  easily  have  employed  in 
settling  the  kingdom,  and  acquiring  the  love  of 
his  people.  He  had  treasure  enough  to  raise  and 
pay  armies,  without  burdening  the  subject.  His 
competitor  was  a  woman,  whose  sex  was  the  least 
of  her  infirmities,  and  with  whom  he  had  already 
compounded  for  bis  quiet  by  a  considerable  pen- 
sion: yet  with  all  these  advantages  he  seldom  was 
master  of  above  half  the  kingdom  at  once,  and 
that  by  the  fojce  of  perpetual  struggling,  and  with 
frequent  danger  of  losing  the  whole.  The  prin- 
cipal diflSculties  he  had  to  encounter,  appear  to 
have  been  manifest  consequences  of  several  most 
imprudent  steps  in  bis  conduct,  whereof  many 
instances 
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instances  have  been  produced  in  the  history  of 
his  reign ;  such  as  the  unlimited  permission  of 
building  castles ;  his  raising  the  siege  of  a  weak 
place  where  the  empress  was  shut  up,  and  must, 
in  a  few  days,  have  fallen  into  his  hands;  his  em- 
ploying the  Flemings  in  his  wars,  and  favouring 
diem  above  his  own  subjects  ;  and  lastly,  that 
abortive  project  of  crowning  his  son,  which  pro- 
cured him  at  once  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
clergy,  by  discovering  an  inclination  to  violence 
and  injustice  that  he  durst  not  pursue  :  whereas, 
it  was  nothing  else  but  an  effect  of  that  hasty  and 
sudden  disposition  usually  ascribed  to  those  of 
his  'country,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  charged 
to  this  prince:  for,  authors  give  it  as  a  part  of 
his  character,  to  be  hot  and  violent  in  the  begin-  ■ 
ningof^n  enterprise,  but  to  slacken  and  grow 
cold  in  the  prosecution. 

He  had  a  just  sense  of  religion,  and  was  fre- 
quent in  attending  the  service  of  the  church,  yet 
reported  to  be  no  gr^t  friend  of  the  clergy;  which, 
however,  is  a  general  imputation  upon  alt  the 
kings  of  this  realm  in  that  and  some  succeeding 
reigns,  and  by  no  means  personal  to-  this  prince, 
who  deserved  it  as  little  as  any. 

I  do  not  find  any  alterations  during  this  reign 
in  the  meetings  of  general  assemblies,  farther  than 
that  the  commons  do  not  seem  to  have  been  re- 
presented in  any  of  them  ;  for  which  I  can  assign 
no  other  reason  than  the  will  of  the  king,  or  the 
disturbance  of  the  time.  I  observed  the  word 
Parliament  is  used  promiscuously  among  authors, 
for  a  general  assembly  of  nobles,  and  for  a  coun- 
cil of  bishops,  or  synod  of  the  clergy ;  which 
renders 
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renders  this  matter  too  perplexed  to  ascertain  any 
thing  about  it. 

As  for  affairs  of  the  church,  that  deserve  parti- 
cular mention,  I  have  not  met  with  any ;  unless  it 
should  be  worth  relatnig,  that  Henry  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  pope's  legate,  who  held  frequent 
synofls  during  this  reign,  was  the  first  introducer 
of  appeals  to  Ro.tk-,  in  this  kingdom;  for  which 
he  is  blamed  by  all  the  monkish  historians  who 
give  us  the  account. 


THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  THE  SECOND. 


.,,,  THEspirit  of  war  and  contention,  which 
had  for  a  lung  time  posse^seil  the  natioQ, 
became  so  effectualiy  laid  during  the  last  year  of 
king  Stephtn's  re-ign,  that  no  alteration  or  disturb- 
ance ensued  upon  hi>>  death,  although  the  new 
king,  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  it,  was 
detained  six  weeks  by  contrary  winds:  besides, 
the  opinion  of  rhis  prince's  power  arid  virtues  had 
already  begotten  so  gieat  an  awe  and  reverence 
for  him  among  tlie  peo[)Ie,  that  upon  his  arrival 
he  found  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  profound  peace. 
He  landed  at  Hostreham  about  the  beginning  of 
Deceii!t)er,  was  received  at  Winchester  by  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility,  who  came*hcre  to  attend 
and  swear  fealty  to  hiui,  and  three  weeks  after  was 
crowpe<| 
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crowned  at  "Westminster,  about  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

For  the  farther  settling  of  the  kingdom,  after 
the  long  distractions  in  the  preceding  reign,  he 
seized  on  all  the  castles  which  remained  undes- 
troyed  since  the  last  peace  between  him  and  king 
Stephen;  whereof  some  he  demolished,  and  trusted 
others  to  the  government  of  persons  in  whom  he 
could  confide. 

But  that  which  most  contributed  to  the  quiet  of 
the  realm,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  a  proclamation  pubHshed,  commanding 
all  foreigners  to  leave  England ;  enforced  with  a 
most  effectual  clause,  whereby  a  day  was  fixed, 
after  which  it  should  be  capital  for  any  of  them 
to  appear ;  among  these  was  William  d'Ypres  earl 
of  Kent,  whose  possessions  the  king  seized  into 
his  own  hands. 

These  foreigners,  generally  called  Flemings  by 
the  writers  of  the  English  story,  were  a  sort  of 
vagabond  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  in  those  ages, 
under  several  denominations,  infested  other  parts 
of  Europe  as  well  as  England :  they  were  a  mixed 
people,  natives  of  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  Bra- 
bant, and  other  parts  of  Spain  and  Flanders.  They 
were  ready  to  be  hired  to  whatever  prince  thought 
fit  to  employ  them;  but  always  upon  condition  to  , 
have  full  liberty  of  plunder  and  spoil;  Nor  was  it 
an  easy  matter  to  .get  rid  of  them,  when  there  was 
no  farther  need  of  their  service.  In  England  they 
were  always  hated  by  the  people,  and  by  this  prince 
in  particular,  whose  continual  enemies  they  had 
been.  • 

After  the  expulsion  of  these  foreigners,  and  forc- 
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log  a  few  lafractoiy  lords  to  a.  surrender  of  dm 
castles,  king  Henry,  like  a  wise  priace,  began  to 
consider  that  a  time  of  settled  peace  was  the  fittest 
Juncture  to  recover  the  rights  of  the  crown,  wJmA 
had  been  lost  by  the  war.  He  therefore  resumed, 
by  his  royal  authority,  alt  crown  lands  that^hid 
been  alienated  by  his  predecessor ;  alleging,  that 
Ihey  were  unalienable  in  themselves;  and  besitH 
that  the  grants  were  void,  as  coming  from  a 
}]9urper.  Whether  such  proceedings  are  agreeable 
with  justice,  I  shall  not  examine ;  but  certaialy  t 
prince  cannot  better  consult  his  own  safety',  tlian 
by  disabling  those  whom  he  renders  discontentj 
which  is  effectually  done  do  other  way  but  by 
depriving  them  of  their  possessions. 

l\56.  'While  the  king  w.aB  thus  employed  at 
home,  intelligence  came  that  his  brother  Geofiry 
was  endeavouring  by  force  to  possess  himself  of 
the  earldom  of  Aojou,  to  which  he  had  fair  pre- 
tensions: for  their  father,  considering  what  vast 
dominions  would  fall  to  his  eldest  son,  bequeathed 
that  earldom  to  the  second  in  his  last  sickness,  aod 
commanded  his  nobles  then  about  him  to  take  aa 
oath  that  they  would  not  suffer  his  body  to  be 
buried  until  Henry  (who  was  then  absent)  shoulrf 
swear  to  observe  his  will.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, when  he  came  to  assist  at  his  father's  ob- 
sequies, and  found  that  without  his  compliance 
he  must  draw  upon  himself  the  scandal  of  keeping 
a  father  unburied,  took  the  oath  that  was  exacted 
for  observance  of  his  will,  though  very  much 
against  his  own.  But  after  he  was  in  possession 
of  England,  whether  it  were  that  his  ambition  en- 
larged with  his  dominions,  or  tUat  from  the  begin- 
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ning  he  had  never  intended  to  observe  what  he  had 
sworn,  he  prevailed  with  pope  Adrian  (of  English 
birth)  to  dispense  with  his  oath;  and  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  reign  went  over  into  Normandy, 
drove  his  brother  intirely  out  of  Anjou,  and  forced 
him  to  accept  a  pension  for  his  maintenance.  But 
the  young  prince,  through  the  resentment  of  this 
unnatural  dealing,  in  a  short  time  died  of  grief. 

Nor  was  his  treatment  more  favourable  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  whom,  upon  a  slight  pretence,  he 
took  occasion  to  dispossess  of  Carlisle,  Newcastle, 
and  other  places  granted  by  the  empress  to  that 
prince's  father,  for  his  services  dnd  assistance  in 
her  quarrel  against  Stephen. 

Having  thus  recovered  whatever  he  had  any  title 
to  demand,  he  began  to  took  out  for  new  acqui- 
sitions, Ireland  was  in  that  age  a  country  little 
known  in  the  world.  The  legates  sent  sometimes 
thither  from  the  court  of  Rome,  for  urging  the 
payment  of  annats,  or  directing  other  church  af- 
fairs, represented  the  inhabitants  as  a  savage  peo- 
ple, overrun  with  barbarism  and  superstition :  for, 
indeed,  no  nation  of  Europe,  where  the  christian 
religion  received  so  early  and  universal  admittance, 
was  ever  so  late  or  slow  in  feeling  its  effects  upon 
their  manners  and  civility*.  Instead  of  refining 
their  manners  by  their  faith,  they  had  suffered 
their  faith  to  be  corrupted  by  their  manners;  true 
religion  being  almost  defaced,  both  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  after  a  long  course  of  time,  among 
a  people  wholly  sunk  in  ignorance  and' barbarity. 

*  The  Irish  had  been  very  learned  in  former  ages,  hut  had  de- 
clined for  several  centuiies  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  See 
Bede.    D.  S. 

There  , 
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There  seem  to  have  been  two  reasons  why  &e  in- 
habitants of  that  island  continued  so  long  unculti- 
vated; first,  their  subjection  or  vassalage  to  so 
many  petty  kings,  whereof  a  great  number  is 
mentioned  by  authors,  beside  those  four  or  five 
usually  assigned  to  the  several  provinces.  These 
princes  were  engaged  in  perpetual  quarrels,  in 
doing  or  revenging  injuries  of  violence,  or  lust, 
or  treachery,  or  injustice,  which  kept  them  all  in 
a  continual  state  of  war.  And  indeed  there  is 
hardly  any  country,  how  renowned  soever  in  an- 
cient or  inoderh  story,  which  may  not  be  traced 
from  the  like  original.  Neither  can  a  nation  come 
out  from  this  state  of  confusion,  until  it  is  eitlier 
reduced  .under  one  head  at  home,  or  by  force  or 
conquest  becomes  subject  to  a  foreign  administra- 
tion. 

The  other  reason  why  civility  made  such  late 
entrances  into  that  island,  may  be  imputed  to  its 
natural  situation,  lying  more  out  of  the  road  of 
commerce  or  conquest  than  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world,  Aii  the  intercourse  the  inhabitanti 
had,  was  only  M'ith  the  western  coasts  of  Wales 
and  Scotland ;  from  whence,  at  least  in  those 
ages,  they  were  not  likely  to  learn  very  muclh  po- 
liteness. 

1155.  The  king,  about  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  sent  ambassadors  to  pope  Adrian,  with  in- 
junctions to  desire  his  licence  for  reducing  the 
savage  people  of  Ireland  from  their  brutish  way 
of  living,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  crown  of 
England.  The  king  proceeded  thus,  in  order  to  ^ 
set  up  a  title  to  the  island,  wherein  the  pope  him- 
self pretended  to  be  lord  of  the  seej  for,  in  his 
,.        ktter, 
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letter,  which  is  an  answer  and  grant  to  the  king's 
requCits,  he  insists  upon  it,  that  all  islands,  upon 
■  their  admitting-  the  christian  faith,  become  sub- 
ject to  the  see  of  Rome;  and  the  Irish  themselves 
avowed  the  same  thing  to  some  of  the  first  con- 
querors. In  that  fore-mentioned  letter,  the  pope 
highly  praises  the  king's  generous  design,  and  re- 
commeads  to  him  the  civilizing  of  the  natives, 
the  protection  of  the  church,  and  the  payment  of 
Peter-pence.  The  ill  success  of  all  past  endea- 
vours to  procure  from  a  people,  so  miserableTind 
irreligious,  this  revenue  to  the  holy  see,  was  a  main 
inducement  with  the  pope  to  be  easy  and  liberal 
in  his  grant;  for  the  king  professed  a  design  of 
securing  its  regular  payment.  However,  this  ex- 
pedition was  not  undertaken  until  some  years  after, 
when  there  happened  an  incident  to  set  it  forward, 
as  we  shall  relate  in  its  place.  **#*»«» 
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EXTRACTED  FROU  THE  UONES. 

[Kud  to  gither  hii  ctwi«ct«r  iioa  inch  bad  ■nthon.] 

-A  WISE  princ^  to  whom  other  princes  referred 
their  differences,  and  had  ambassadors  from  both 
empires,  east  and  west,  as  well  as  others,  at  once 
in  his  court. 

Strong  and  brawny  body,  patient  of  cold  and 
heat,  big  head,  broad  breast,  broken  voice,  tem- 
perate in  meat,  using  tnUch  exercise,  just  statui^ 
forma  elegan/issima,  colore  aubrtifo,  oculis  glauds, 
sharp  wit,  very  great  memory,  constancy  in  ad- 
versity and  in  felicity,  except  at  last  he  yielded, 
because  almost  forsaken  of  all ;  liberal,  imposed 
few  tributes,  excellent  soldier,  and  fortunate,  wise 
and  not  unlearned.  His  vices:  mild  and  pro- 
nysing  in  adversity,  fierce  and  hard,  and  a  vio- 
lator of  faith  In  prosperity;  covetous  to  his  do* 
mesticks  and  children,  although  liberal  to  soldiers 
and  strangers,  which  turned  the  former  from  him; 
loved  profit  more  than  justice;  very  lustful,  which 
likewise  turned  his  sons  and  others  from  hint. 
Rosamond  and  the  labyrinth  at  Woodstock.  Not 
very  religious ;  mortuos  miliies  lugens  plus  quam 
vivos  amans ;  largtu  in  publico,  parens  in  privato. 
Constant  in  love  and  hatred,  false  to 'his  word, 
morose 
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xnorose,  a  lover  of  ease.  Oppressor  of  nobles, 
sullen,  and  a  delayer  of  justice ;  "verbo  varius  et 

versutus used  churchmen  well  after  Becket's 

death ;  charitable  to  the  poor,  levied  few  taxes, 
hated  slaughter  and  cruelty.  A  great  memory^ 
and  always  koew  those  he  once  saw. 

Very  indefatigable  in  his  travels  backward  and 
forward  to  Normandy,  &c.  of  most  endless  de- 
sires to  increase  his  dominions.  *  «  •  »  • 

Catera  desiderantur. 
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